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PREFACE 


It is to me a source of consternation that the evaluation of Jessie Penn-Lewis has been 
limited to two biographies, Mrs. Penn-Lewis: A Memoir, by Mary N. Gerrard (1930), and 
The Trials and Triumphs of Jessie Penn-Lewis, by B. Pierce Jones (1997). Even more 
disturbing is that neither Gerrard nor Pierce Jones attempt an assessment of Penn-Lewis’s 
theological work. While scholars have assessed the contributions of her many male 
colleagues,” Penn-Lewis’s own theological accomplishments have been largely 
overlooked. 

Perhaps the neglect of Penn-Lewis stems from what has commonly called the bias of 
history, i.e. that men, rather than women, are worthy of research. One may easily locate 
materials on revivalists such as Evan Roberts, F.B. Meyers, or Evan Hopkins, while 
Jessie Penn-Lewis’s achievements were as influential and prolific as the men with whom 
she worked. 

Troubled by the gender bias I observed within the Church, the theological 
contributions of women became a keen interest to me as a young woman. Each time I 
discovered a woman leader in Church history, or a book on feminist theology, I was 
greatly encouraged. You can imagine my delight when I discovered a dozen books by 
Jessie Penn-Lewis—a proponent of gender equality at the turn of the turn of the last 
century. I was furthered intrigued to learn that Penn-Lewis was not only at the fore of the 
Keswick revivals, but she was also ardently opposed to the gender bias that she believed 


had stymied the Church throughout history. Moreover, Penn-Lewis advanced a mystical 


* The following is a cursory sample of published research on Penn-Lewis’s male contemporaries: W.H. 
Aldis, & W. Smith, The Message of Keswick and its Meaning. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd. 
1957), S. Barabas, So Great Salvation: The History and Message of the Keswick Convention. (London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1957), H. Boardman, The “Higher Life” Doctrine of Sanctification Tried by the 
Word of God. (Harrisonburg: Sprinkle Publications, 1996), J. Ford, What the Holiness People Believe: A 
Mid-Century Review of Holiness Teaching. (Cheshire: Emmanuel Bible College & Missions, 1954), W.Y. 
Fullerton, F.B. Meyer: A Biography. (Ontario, Canada: Ontario Christian Books, 1992), C. Harford, The 
Keswick Convention: Its Message, Its Method and its Men. (London: Marshal! Brothers, 1907), B.P. Jones, 
An Instrument of Revival: The Complete Life of Evan Roberts, 1878-1951. (South Plainfield: Bridge 
Publisher, 1995), J.C. Pollock, The Keswick Story. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1964), C. Price, & I. 
Randall, Transforming Keswick: The Keswick Convention Past, Present & Future. (Wannesboro: 

Operation Mobilization Publishing, 2000), W. B. Sloan, These Sixty Years: The Story of the Keswick 
Convention. (London: Pickering & Inglis, 1935), B.B. Warfield, Perfectionism. (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1958) 


theology that had transformed her frail and diseased body, and emboldened her 
international ministry, and was the impetus to great spiritual effectiveness. 

Equality, an ideal furthered by the Enlightenment, was advanced within the early 
Keswick Conventions where women as well as men were encouraged to enter the highest 
mystical states. Adapting the Prayer of Simple Regard from the Quietists, Keswick 
suggested that sanctification could be accomplished through a mystical experience, which 
offered immediate release from all human weakness and sin. This was particular good 
news for women, whose spiritual infirmity was indivisible from the failings of Eve. 

Women’s participation in revival work had been, until the advent of Mrs. Penn-Lewis, 
limited to women’s ministry. It was Jessie Penn-Lewis who provided the leadership as 
well as the theological support that advanced equality for women within the Keswick 
Conventions and beyond. She argued that in union with Christ, all weakness is 
transformed into strength, and this was particularly good news for women whose spiritual 
inferiority had been assumed. As a movement within the spectrum of Romanticism, * 
Keswick welcomed the contributions of mystics, and thus Penn-Lewis’s mystical 
theology received a broad hearing within Keswick circles around the world. 

Penn-Lewis’s life and work also addressed a modern dilemma I have noticed in the 
United States. A growing number of North Americans have expressed an interest in 
Church revival and renewal. Admitting a sense of spiritual ineffectiveness, many 
Christians, lay and clergy alike, have organized themselves by denomination (e.g. 
Presbyterians for Renewal and the Vineyard Christian Fellowship), and across 
denominational lines, (e.g. The Concerts of Prayer) calling on the Holy Spirit to quicken 
personal and corporate ministry. 

These groups pray for an out-pouring of the Holy Spirit with an unspoken proviso-- 
that God should honor their gender bias. God may pour out the Holy Spirit, but for many 
it is men alone who may exhibit the Spirit’s empowering. Those familiar with women’s 
contribution throughout church history, particularly noted within the revival narrative, 
argue that history is replete with examples of Joel’s prophecy fulfilled— 


“Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” (Joel 2:28). 


> D. Bebbington, Evangelicalism in Modern Britain; A History from the 1730s to the 1980s. (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Baker, 1989), p. 167 & ff. 


Jessie Penn-Lewis, however, did notice that the pouring out of God’s Spirit since 
Pentecost has engaged women’s preaching and leadership. Commenting on texts such as 


Psalm 65:11-12 and Joel’s prophecy, Penn-Lewis wrote: 


The Spirit of God has never been poured forth in any company, in any part 
of the world, in any nation, without the Handmaidens prophesying, and 
this as the spontaneous and unvarying result of the Spirit of God moving 


upon women as well as men, as at Pentecost.” 


Ultimately, Penn-Lewis’s feminism was guided by her mystical theology, aptly called 
Cross Theology. According to Cross Theology, mystical death with Christ infused men 
and women alike with inordinate power. Drawing upon Scriptures such as Romans 6:6 ° 
and Galatians 2: 19b,° Penn-Lewis suggested that to die mystically with Christ initiated 
the unitive state, whereby souls are not only freed from sin, but are also endowed with 
power for extraordinary ministry. Cross Theology was therefore the portal to the 
victorious life in the Spirit, where unity among believers was fully realized, and the 
failings of Eve overcome. 

Penn-Lewis therefore represents a furthering of the liberation of women in ministry, as 
seen in her international ministry; her writings; her leadership within the Keswick 
Conventions; her feminism; and her mystical theology. By documenting the theological 
contributions of Penn-Lewis, I hope to redress the bias of history, while offering a 
theological critique of the early Keswick movement, the mysticism of Jessie Penn-Lewis 


and her advancement of women’s public ministry. 


* I, Penn-Lewis, The Magna Charta of Woman: (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany Fellowship, 1975), p. 100. 
” “We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin might be destroyed, and we 
might no longer be enslaved to sin.” Romans 6:6. 

°“T have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me.” 
Galatians 2:1 9b. 


Chapter One 
Setting the Scene 


‘From the point of Eternity, in whose light they lived, 


they attacked the sins of their generation.” ’ 


I. Christian Mysticism: A Brief History 


In order to introduce the mystical theology of a late 19"" century Protestant, it seems 
crucial to provide a brief historical overview of Christian mysticism whereby to explore 
the contributions of Jessie Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology. In a further section, I will 
offer a further historical assessment of Christian mysticism, but for our current purposes, 
the brief history that follows will provide a response to the following questions: What is 
Christian mysticism and how has it developed? Has mysticism been distilled into stages? 
What have Christian mystics shared over the centuries, and how does Jessie Penn- 
Lewis’s life and work relate to the longstanding or classical, mystical tradition within the 
Church? 

Greek culture and philosophy contributed significantly to the development of 
Christian mysticism. The term “mystical” was first used by the Greeks (mystikos), and 
referred to the secret or unspoken initiation rites of the “Hellenistic mystery cults.” ® 
Greeks such as Plato and Plotinus spoke of the soul’s purification through a moral and 
intellectual ascent. ? '° The Greek notion of mystikos, coupled with the Platonic and 
Neoplatonic idea of the soul’s ascent through purification gave shape to early Christian 
mysticism. 

The Apostle Paul employed the noun mysterion, to connote the mystery of salvation, |! 


which, for Paul, comes by way of divine revelation. Christ appeared to Paul on the road 


TE, Underhill, Mysticism. (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1961), p. 459. 

By, Aumann, Spiritual Theology. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1980), p. 14. See also M. McIntosh, Mystical 
Theology. (Malden, Massachusetts: Blackwell Publishers Inc, 2000), p. 42. 

° A. Louth. The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition from Plato to Denys. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1981). p.6 & ff. 

° Ibid., p. 42 & ff. 

MH Aumann, p. 14. 


to Damascus and this “revelation was the foundation of his Christianity.” Moreover, 
Paul’s frequent use of the phrase “in Christ” suggests not only his belief in a union with 
God, but that this union becomes personal through participating in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. '* The Christian mystery, therefore, has been viewed as God’s love 


enacted through Christ, revealed in the scriptures '* and aimed at joining “creation with 


v5 


God’s own existence.” ” Therefore, God’s love is not incomprehensible, as if 


» 16 


“imprisoned in heavenly mystery.” ~” Rather, the Christian mystery is God’s self-giving 


love which “races to rescue the lost sheep and hurries out to welcome and embrace the 


lost prodigal child.” '’ At the heart of the Christian mystery is the drama of the Cross, 


rooted in “God’s decision not to be God apart from the lost creation.” '* 


How do we participate in or acquire personal knowledge of Christ? This was the focus 
of early Christian mysticism. Prior to the Middle Ages, the “mind was not primarily a 


self-referential ratiocination machine.” Knowing meant that the “‘the known’ has drawn 


f.” 20 


me into an encounter with itsel “In this sense, all believers are mystics in that they 


a2 


are plunged into the mystery of Christ.”?! Mysticism thus acknowledged an element of 


passivity, as the Divine acts upon the soul. Mystics were therefore conscious that their 
experiences were not produced in and of themselves. “They did not cause the experience 
and cannot retain it for a second longer than is desired by the one who produces it.””” For 
the Christian, encounters with the Divine were said to be the product of the Holy Spirit, 


; ae: 23 
to which human volition responds and cooperates. 


'" W.R. Inge, Christian Mysticism. (New York: Meridian Books, 1964), p. 60. 

'? E. Underhill, The Mystics of the Church. (New York: Schocken Books, 1971), pp. 35-50. 

'" L. Boyer, as quoted by McIntosh, p. 43. 

" Tid. 

'° Thid. 

"” Ibid. 

'§ Tid. 

'? McIntosh, p. 70. 

2p Ibid., See also Louth, p. 73, 196. See also G. Jantzen, Power, Gender and Christian Mysticism. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), p. 33. 

*! P. Sheldrake, Spirituality and History. (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1995), p. 46. 

*? Aumann, p. 124. 

** Ibid. The American historian and Puritan scholar, Richard Lovelace, assessed the difference between 
Catholic and Protestant views of union with God as part of sanctification. Within the Reformed tradition, 
sanctification occurs as the “believer's union with Christ [is] applied sovereignly by the Holy Spirit” such 
that the believer learns to cooperate with the Spirit’s prompting. Therefore, “Union with Christ is not the 
end but the beginning of the Christian life.” See R. Lovelace, pp. 312, 302, “English Devotional 


16 


In response to God’s initiative, the soul pursues holiness through the process of 
purification—resisting sin, and by participating in the sacraments, ** as well as in the life 
of the Church. Union with God meant not only union with Christ, but also union with 
other believers. *° Christian baptism was of course available to all, and in this sense 
Christian mysticism often had both a communal and egalitarian impulse. 

While the formative period of mysticism considered the mystery of being a Christian, 
by the Middle Ages there was a concerted focus on the practical expression of the 
mystic’s intimacy with God. Mystics like Francis and Clare of Assisi, Marguerite Porete 
of France, the Finnish Hadewijch and the German Mechthild renovated religious life 
through a dedication to a life of poverty, by caring for the poor, through writing in the 
vernacular, often without the support of the established Church. 7° During the late 
medieval period, mysticism also began to emphasize the Christian mystery in terms of 
private and personal experiences *’ such as visions, raptures, erotic language for God, 
noted particularly within the affective tradition characterized by Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1019-1153).78 For Hildegard of Bingen, God’s hidden mysteries were revealed through 
her God-inspired visions. 

The focus on personal experience coincided not only with the advance of 
Scholasticism, *° but also with the progressive exclusion of women from political and 
ecclesiastical power. Just as more women gained respect and authority as mystics, for 


union with God imparts spiritual authority,°° the “contemplative life comes to be 


Literature,” L. Dupré L. & D. E. Saliers, Christian Spirituality: Post-Reformation and Modern. (New York: 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1989) 

“'U. King, Christian Mystics: Their Lives and Legacies. (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1998), p. 18 & ff. 
See also Louth, p. 168 & ff. 

°° Louth, pp. 199 & ff. 

*6 Jantzen. p. 142 & ff. 

*’ Defining mysticism in terms of a private experience was significantly advanced in the Modern Era 
according to Jantzen. See Jantzen, p. 305 & ff. Jantzen insists that the modern notion of mysticism, 
expounded by W. James in The Varieties of Religious Experience. (London: Longmans Green & Co., 
1937), is based the work of Schleiermacher—who first characterized mysticism as “pre-rational immediate 
consciousness or feeling.” See Jantzen, pp. 314, 318. 
* According to Jantzen, Julian of Norwich also emphasized experience by recognizing the role of pleasure 
in knowing God, as well as the experience in receiving God’s love for our intrinsic “beauty and worth.” 
(Jantzen: 152) See also Jantzen, p. 147 & ff. 

?° McIntosh, p. 63. 

*° According to Jantzen, a “person who was acknowledged to have direct access to God would be ina 
position to challenge any form of authority, whether doctrinal or political, which she saw as incompatible 
with the divine will.” See Jantzen, p.1. 


regarded as primarily a private affair (best kept cloistered and away from the corporate 
life of the church.)’*! While women mystics resisted this tendency and still do, yet there 
was a concerted effort to render women’s spiritual authority “‘a private and inetfable 
psychological occurrence,” thus constraining their influence and authority.*° Such 
suppression can be noted throughout history, and also in the life of Jessie Penn-Lewis—a 
matter to which we will return. 

In the modern era, there has been great interest in identifying the psychological states 
or experiences of mystics, over and against those who believe that these states or 
experiences are modern constructs that focus on private rather than social matters, and are 
outside of the concerns of the mystics themselves.*° While we will resume this debate at a 
later point, it is our present concern to outline the salient characteristics of the mystical 


tradition of which, as I shall argue, Jessie Penn-Lewis was a part. 
II. Stages of Mysticism 


How does the mystical life progress? Are there stages within mysticism? According to 
historian Richard Lovelace, Christian mystics “share with Platonic (and, for that matter, 
Buddhistic) mysticism a common structure: that of a threefold path to God, consisting of 


ani . c . ‘ 9936 cc Ee Mig ; . 
purification, contemplation, and final union.”*° “The Christian mystic awakens to, is 


purified and illuminated by, and is eventually united with the God of love.”*” 


*' McIntosh, pp. 63-64. 

* Tbid.. p. 64. 

* Jantzen, suggests that as mysticism came to embody different spiritual ideals, in each case, women were 
categorically excluded, rendering them powerless to effect significant social change or justice on their own 
behalf. See Jantzen, pp. xv, 80, 257 & ff, 262. 

* James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. (London: Longmans Green & Co., 1937), and also 
Underhill, particularly in her works The Mystic Way: A Psychological Study in Christian Origins. (London: 
J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1913) and Underhill, Mysticism. 

*® See O. C. Quick, “Mysticism: Its Meaning and Danger.” The Journal of Theological Studies. Vol XIV, 
October, 1912, 2-9, and Jantzen, pp. 3-8, 305 & ff. 

*° R. Lovelace, “English Devotional Literature.” L. Dupré L. & D. E. Saliers, Christian Spirituality: Post- 
Reformation and Modern. (New York: Crossroad Publishing Company, 1989), p. 318. The three-fold 
mystical path was observed first in the Christian writings by Origen. and also emphasized by other early 
Christian writers such as Dionysius the Areopagite, see Louth, pp. 54-55. See also King, p. 19 & ff. See 
also Jantzen, p. 88 & ff. , 

*7H. Egan, Anthology of Christian Mysticism. (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1991), p. xvi. 


Purgation 


The path towards union with God begins with purgation, or “purification of character and 
detachment from earthly interests,”** whereby the soul, by God’s grace, is purged or 
detached from falsehood, self-love *? and other moral imperfections which create distance 
between God and the soul. Christian mystics turn to Christ as a model of the perfectly 
purified soul, for “Christ’s human nature was so utterly bereft of self, and apart from all 
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creatures, as no man’s ever was, and was nothing but a ‘house and habitation of God.*” ® 


INumination 


Through the process of purgation, the soul is led to that “peaceful certitude of God’! in 


42 Tilumination is thus a state 


which “the mind is ravished into the abyss of divine Light. 
of visions, joy and ecstasies.”* Ecstasy “comes from the Greek ek-stasis, which literally 
means ‘standing outside oneself,’” “* often outside one’s intellect. In the state of 

illumination the soul is more God-centered than self-centered,” the reward of which is 


peace and joy. 
Union 


Union is a state in which the soul is lifted into the very being of God and becomes one 
with the Divine. The unitive state is considered spiritual marriage, in which the soul’s 
love for God finds consummation. It is a perfecting of selflessness whereby the soul is 


immersed in the life of God’s Spirit.”° 


*® Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 26. 

* Jantzen, p. 121. 

“© Theologia Germanica, (Chapter 15) http://www.ccel.org/t/theo_ger/theologia2 1 .htm 
“! Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 27. 

” Richard of Saint — Victor, The Four Grades of Violent Love, 
http://home.earthlink.net/~livingflame/Mysticism.html 

* Underhill, Mysticism. p. 241. 

“ Jantzen, p. 106. See also McIntosh, p. 140. 

* Underhill, Mysticism, p. 234. 

“© Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 27. 


Union with Christ: A Social Dimension 


From the beginning, Christian mysticism evinced an egalitarian impulse. That is to say 
that the notion of being “in Christ” also implied a participation in the body of Christ.*’ 


Mystical union was therefore more 


a bond between Christ and the Church, and between man and man as members of 
Christ, than between Christ and individual souls. Our Lord’s prayer is “That they 
all may one, even as Thou, Father art in Me, and J in Thee, that they also may be 
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one in us.’ “8 


Thus, Christian mysticism is not a private, ineffable affair. Nor is mysticism self-directed. 
Rather, Christian mysticism is participation in the Christian mystery—in the power of the 


risen life of Christ. 


What is paramount are the central doctrinal truths of Christianity: that 
there has been a true incarnation in the true humanity of the true God, and 
that the church can only live as the true body of this incarnate Word by 
living ever more truthfully into Christ’s dying and rising-thus to 
participate in that self-giving love which is truly the life of the triune God. 
‘All the history of Christian dogma unfolds itself about this mystical 


centre.’ *° 


Paul said that though we are many, yet we form one body, ” for “there is neither slave 
nor free, Greek nor Jew, male nor female, for we are all one in Christ Jesus.””! Thus, 


mysticism “is not so much a unity of the individual soul with the heavenly Christ, as an 


*T Louth, p. 199 & ff. 

“8 Inge, p. 51. 

*° McIntosh, p. 40. 

°° Romans 12:4-8. See also, Eph, 3:6, 4:16, 25, 1 Cor. 10:17, 12:12-13, 20, Col 3:15. 
>! Gal 3:28 
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organic unity of [Christians].”°” Christian mystical theology is communal for the 
“relationship of the bride to the Bridegroom is both singular and corporate.”°”* 

The mystics therefore shared an organic unity, based not only upon their unity with 
Christ, but because of this they are also united to one another, a union rooted in faith and 
love. The corporate life of the Christian then becomes the social dimension of Christian 
mysticism, which, as Andrew Louth suggested, distinguished Christian from other forms 


obi5 5 
of mysticism. 


For Christians love is the love of Christ which unites us to him and 
through him to one another. And so Christian theology, and in particular 
Christian mystical theology, is ecclesial, it is the fruit of participation in 
the mystery of Christ, which is inseparable from the mystery of the 
Church.” 


Therefore, “faith goes so closely hand in hand with love that the mystics seldom try to 
separate them.”°° Love and action are inseparable because Christian “moral virtues are 


the fruit of the Spirit, the evidences of the indwelling of Christ in the soul of the 
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Christian.””’ Quoting Gregory of Nyssa, Louth writes: 


You are the master of your prayer if abundance does not come from 
another’s property, and is not the result of another’s tears; if no one is 
hungry or distressed because you are fully satisfied. For the bread of God 


is above all the fruit of justice, the ear of the corn of peace, and pure and 


without any admixture of the seed of tares.”® 


» Inge, p. 68. 

>? Louth, p. 200 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

* Tbid., pp. 199-200. 

°° Inge, p. 8. 

*7 Louth, p. 198 

# Gregory of Nyssa, as quoted by Louth, p. 199. 


It may be in this regard, through the social dimension of Christian mysticism, that 
mystics stand on the shoulders of each other bringing reform *’ and renewal to each 


generation.” As Evelyn Underhill suggested, “From the point of Eternity, in whose light 


they lived, they attacked the sins of their generation.”*! 


The social dimension within the mystical tradition is perhaps best characterized as 
reform in that the mystics were known to address the moral and social failings of their 
day. Perhaps for this reason mystics, particularly women mystics such as Margerite 
Porete, Hadewijch and Jeanne Guyon wrote in the vernacular, or popularized more 
scholarly treatises.” Through these means they made their reformist ideas accessible to 
many, undercutting the long and censuring arm of ecclesiastical and political 
authorities.” For a life that aims at union with God is detached from earthly pleasures 
and accolades, and is therefore hard to control, as church officials discovered. 

The social force of the Christian mystics has long been a matter of fascination. One 


need only recall the life of Francis of Assisi, whose devotion to Lady Poverty and whose 


desire to see the whole of the world through the “life of the Gospel of Jesus Christ” ™ 


incited first local, then international admiration and reform. Consider, also, the work of 
the Beguines, or Catherine of Siena, or Hildegard of Bingen, or Teresa of Avila. Women 
mystics such as these resisted and in some cases denounced church officials in their 
pursuit of love, faith, and social justice. They cared for the poor, and though women, they 
did not fail to raise both voice and pen in challenging authorities, as inspired by God to 


do so. The social force of mysticism, then, is the very real activity “which is called 
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humility, service, love of our neighbour.” © 


* Underhill, Mysticism. p. 414. 

Inge, p. 138. 

®! Underhill, Mysticism, p. 459. 

* J, Penn-Lewis’s popular rending of Katherine Bushnell’s scholarly book, Ged’s Word to Women. 

e Jantzen, p. 205 & ff. 

King, p. 74. 

°° McIntosh, p. 99. Contrary to McIntosh, G. Jantzen suggests that “there is little indication that mysticism 
and spirituality have anything to do with politics and social justice. Instead, they provide a private religious 
way of coping with life, whatever the external circumstances.”’(Jantzen: 20) Further, Jantzen insists that 
because the mystical tradition affirmed notions such as submission to God, love of God, trust in God 
(Jantzen: 20), such mandates only furthered the powerlessness of women mystics in effecting social change 
on their behalf. Though Jantzen also admits that female mystics like Hildegard believed that “true mystical 
knowledge cannot be separated from efforts of justice,” (Jantzen: 171) she ultimately concludes that 
women mystics were powerless to challenge the patriarchy and social injustices of their day. Jantzen 
accuses modern scholars of neglecting the life and work of women mystics (Jantzen: 305 & ff) particularly 
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While male and female mystics arise from diverse cultures, the significance of their 
mysticism is often manifest in a spirit of reform—in addressing the social and theological 
failures of their day, and, in this way they were astonishingly similar.®° Mystics are 
reformers and troubadours whose intimacy with the God imparts vitality, not only to their 
own life, but also to those whom their life touches.°’ Though joy, patience and energy 
characterized their lives, yet these attributes were never self-directed. Rather, the fruits of 


mysticism has social consequences; it serves a higher purpose. 
II. Jessie Penn-Lewis: An Introduction 


The mystical path, though briefly outlined, can now be related to our subject, Jessie 
Penn-Lewis (1861-1927). (The reader may find the Time-Line of Appendix A helpful at 
this point.) While her life had simple beginnings, yet she grew to become the most 
esteemed female preacher associated with the worldwide Keswick revivals. As a young 
woman, she developed a hunger for holiness, which led her steadily through a series of 
spiritual stages along the mystical path, culminating in the unitive state. Her mysticism 


was part of the classical Christian tradition embracing purgation, illumination and finally 


union. © 


Penn-Lewis’s spiritual journey, as well as her life work suggests that she was part of 
the tradition of Christian mystics whose intimacy with God was manifest in a vibrancy of 
faith and social reform. Though her mystical life is carefully documented throughout her 


diary and personal letters, some of which are compiled and published, yet her mysticism 


as such scholarship relates to social justice enacted on their behalf. It would seem that Jantzen has ignored 
the ways in which mystics such as Hildegard, Catherine of Siena, Teresa of Avila and others offered 
resistance and reform to the political and ecclesiastical structures, albeit within a patriarchal structure. 
There was no other to be had. Yet, resist they did, as Jantzen herself admits, at least in the case of 
Hildegard. 

°° King captured the salient characteristic of Christian mysticism this way: “What is very striking in most of 
the mystics through the ages is their immersion in the world of their time. Most Christian mystics were not 
examples of self-absorption and union with God to the exclusion of everything else, but their special 
strength consists in the integration of contemplation and action. What wonderful examples we have of the 
practical involvement of different men and women mystics with the problems of their communities and 
time. (King: 246). 

°7 Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 37. See also Underhill Mysticism, p. 362. 

° Louth, p. 54. 
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was largely unrecognized not only by her biographers, but by Keswick scholars as well.” 


However, her writing pulsates with a vibrant intimacy with God, readily identifiable in 
her books, diary and letters. Penn-Lewis’s spiritual intimacy with God not only 
invigorated her own ministry, but that of others as well. Her life work exhibits that 
endless energy, indomitable courage and social reform so characteristic of many within 
the mystical tradition. 

Penn-Lewis viewed herself as a prophet of the Cross, advancing a participation with 
Christ on Calvary whereby the soul undergoes first death and then resurrection—an 
experience with which she was intimately acquainted. Penn-Lewis believed that sharing 
Christ’s experiences on Calvary transformed her diseased body and frail psyche whereby 
she became a courageous leader who traveled the world imparting spiritual vitality to 
others. By advancing intimacy with the Cross, Penn-Lewis found herself at odds with the 
leaders of Keswick, some of whom resented her leadership as a woman almost as much 
as they distrusted the mortifications intrinsic to her Cross Theology. Keswick’s mystical 
theology preferred the ‘shorter path’ of the Quietists, which opposed effort and volition in 
the path to the highest mystical state—union with God. Having parted company with 
Keswick in later years, Penn-Lewis was to devote much of her life to opposing the 
spiritism and shallow mysticism of the early 20" century, whilst also confronting the 
gender bias within the Keswick Convention and affiliate Conventions in which she 
served. In contrast to the intellectualism of 19" century Church, Penn-Lewis’s Cross 
Theology advanced personal experiences of faith. Unlike those in Keswick who defined 
faith as an experience of rest, Cross Theology was a return to the classical, mystical 
tradition in which souls participate in the process of purification in the path to holiness or 
sanctification. In the end, Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology resembled those mystics whose 
energies addressed the sins of their generation, and she was thus a loving spirit that “sets 


another spirit on fire.” ”° 


°° Neither Mary Gerrard nor Brynmoor Pierce Jones identifies the classical mysticism operative in the life 
or literature of Jessie Penn-Lewis. See Gerrard, Mrs. Penn-Lewis: A Memoir. (Leicester, UK: Alfred 
Tracey Ltd., 1947) and B. P. Jones, The Trials and Triumphs of Mrs. Jessie Penn-Lewis. (North Brunswick: 
Bridge-Logos Publisher, 1997) D. Bebbington, perhaps the most noted Keswick scholar, likewise does not 
identify Penn-Lewis’s mysticism as part of the classical tradition. 

OSI, Augustine, as quoted by Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 37. 
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Our exploration of Jessie Penn-Lewis’s mysticism will begin with an overview of the 
religious climate of the late 19"" century, placing the theology of the Keswick 
Conventions within a historical context. Next, we shall note the sexism and Quietism or 
shallow mysticism intrinsic to the Keswick Conventions, compared to the egalitarian 
impulse and the classical mysticism of Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology. Cross Theology 
therefore offered a corrective not only to the sexism and Quietism of Keswick, but also to 
the disdain for the doctrine of the Atonement noted among the more high-minded Church 
leaders of her day. Finally, we will observe how Penn-Lewis’s mysticism guided her own 
pursuit of social reform embodied in an egalitarian interpretation of Paul’s teaching on 
women, resulting in the publication of her Magna Charta of Woman—a biblical defense 
of women’s leadership. Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology suggested that the failings of 


Eve have been overcome in union with Christ. 
The Climate of the Times 


Any analysis of Jessie Penn-Lewis must include the historical and cultural context of the 
late 19"" century in which she lived. Women seeking a place of equality within the 
Church were beneficiaries of both Enlightenment ideals and also the Romantic tenor of 
the late 19" century. While enlightenment ideals stressed the individual rights of both 
women and men, the Romantic Movement valued experience and feelings, and thus the 
contributions of mystics, even women such as Jeanne Guyon, were readily embraced. 

In contrasting the Enlightenment with the Romantic Movement, we wish to 
understand the impact Romanticism had on the founders of the Keswick Convention, 
particularly with respect to their view of sanctification. Ultimately, we seek to address the 
following question: With the rise of Jessie Penn-Lewis within the Keswick Convention, 
how did she distinguish herself as a theologian and an emancipator of women? 

The spiritual tenor of the late 19th century has been called Romantic. A reliance on 
feelings and experience overcame the call of logic and reason. A longing for the “the 
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picturesque,” “ with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lord Byron, Carlyle, Emerson, 


1! Sydney Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People. (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1972), p. 585. 
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Schleiermacher, and Rousseau, characterized the Romantic mood, with its “great 
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alternations of mind and feelings which have convulsed Christendom.” ~ In reaction to 


Enlightenment empiricism, rationalism and the slow grinding processes of reason, the 
Romantic mood celebrated “Pascal’s dictum that the heart has its reasons which the mind 


can never know” which became a slogan. ” Similarly, Schleiermacher claimed that “it is 
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not knowing Doctrines ... It is feelings. It is an intuition of the Infinite” ” that 


characterizes faith. 
Romanticism in England meant the “whole poetic movement of the time, with 


Wordsworth and Coleridge as well as Schiller and Goethe, as the hierophants of the new 
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mysteries.” ‘“” Of course the Romantic Movement produced its extremes. For example, 


“qndividuality was often driven to whim and self-pleasing, and the sacred rights of the 
feeling were too often conferred upon the shallow claims of sentimentality.” ’° Appealing 
to artistic intuition, the great task of faith “was to expound ... the Universe, with its 
boundless variety in closest unity of design.” ’? The Romantic mood readily engaged art 
and the emotions as a means of understanding and expressing spiritual truth. 

It is perhaps no accident that the Holiness Conventions converged at Keswick, in the 


Lake District--one of the most romantic and picturesque locations in all of England. “The 
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setting was essential to the experience,”’” argued David Bebbington. Romantic impulses 


collided with an emphasis on experience, and this was the soil that nurtured Holiness 
theology. Denouncing the products of the Enlightenment in favor of feelings and 
experience, the Reverend Figgis made the following observations after attending a 


Holiness revival: “The old way used to be too much of an effort--a way of self-control. 
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The (new way) is a way of fait Miller, a Holiness enthusiast, suggests that the new 


” Tbid., p. 584. 

” Thid., p. 588. See also Alister McGrath, The Making of Modern German Christology, 1750-1990. (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1994), pp. 38-40. 

™N. Flew, The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology; An Historical Study of the Christian Ideal for the 
Present life, (New York: Humanities Press, 1968), p. 349. 

® Flew, p. 347. 

”° J. Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the Last Two Centuries. (1906), p. 204. As quoted by 
Flew, pp. 347-348. 

” Ibid. 

’® Bebbington, p. 168. 

” Figgis as quoted by M. E. Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century. (Metuchen, New 
Jersey: Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1980), p. 183. See also p. 54. 


piety concerned heart not head, and those inspired by Holiness found.the teaching a 
welcome comfort in the uncertainty, doubt, and mind-bending pace of modern life.*° 
Religious experiences were framed in eclectic terms, as the apostles of Holiness 
viewed doctrine and dogma with disdain. Robert Pearsall Smith (1827-98), an eminent 
Holiness preacher said to a group gathered at Oxford: “We did not come to Oxford to set 


each other right or to discuss doctrines.” *! 


The shift was from the dogmatic and doctrinal 
methods of the Enlightenment of the previous century, to a new and experiential mood. 

The late 19" century easily assimilated Quaker spirituality, with its emphasis on 
spiritual experiences and “full surrender” which, according to the early Quakers, meant 
living in full submission to the Holy Spirit.®* Holiness circles extended the concept of 
“full surrender” to connote a second experience or baptism of the Spirit in which one is 
freed from the power of sin. 

The Romantic mood fueled a delight in spiritual experiences and poised the Holiness 
thinkers to reject Enlightenment ideals of progress, struggle and effort. The most 
significant theological example of this is perhaps noted in Holiness’ reshaping of the 
doctrine of sanctification. Methodism grew in Enlightenment soil and therefore viewed 
sanctification as a lengthy battle with sin accomplished, if at all, only after a life-long 
struggle. By contrast, the Holiness Movement believed that sanctification could be 
achieved through an experience of rest and abandonment. One conquers sin without a 
struggle, by abandoning oneself to a spiritual experience. Holiness divines employed 
phrases such as “resting in faith,” “trusting God” and “reckon” to describe the Quietist’s 
abandonment of effort in the path of sanctification. The new way of holiness or 
sanctification, promoted by Holiness teaching, was to cease from one’s struggle with sin. 
Keswick embraced the shorter path of the Quietists in attaining holiness, and this was 
viewed as a refreshing and powerful alternative to the Enlightenment emphasis on effort 


and process. Everyone felt a need for an experience of rest. 


8 Ibid. p. 183. 

*! Bebbington, p. 171. 

8? Undaunted Zeal: The Letters of Margaret Fell, Edited and Introduced by Elsa F. Glines. (Richmond, IN: 
Friends United Press, 2003), pp. 91, 95, 237 & ff. 
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The Holiness Movement: A Desire for Power 


Pentecostal scholar Donald Dayton suggests that there was a growing sense of 
disempowerment during the late 19th century. Life was overwhelming and human effort 
seemed insufficient to manage the pressures and complexities of modern life. Power was 
the remedy for those who felt helpless in a modern world.®’ Power became, therefore, a 
central theme of the Holiness Movement. By offering power, the Holiness divines 


1 “ce : 9984 
promised “a means of coping”® 


with modern life. The National Camp Meetings 
Association for the Promotion of Holiness had five years running the Days of Power in 
the Forest Temple. *° Power and victory were catch phrases of the Higher Life 
Movements.*° Pre-millennialists, who anticipated Christ’s imminent return, welcomed 
the Holiness teaching of power over sin as they prepared for Christ’s second return.®’ 

The understanding of the Holy Spirit as a source of power over sin was perhaps an 
idea grafted into the Holiness Movement first by Phoebe Palmer. Palmer was to assert 
that “holiness is power.”®® She turned to the teachings of William Law * for her notion of 
baptism in the Spirit--a second blessing, as an infusion of power for sanctification.”° In 
Palmer’s view, sanctification is attained just as salvation was, through a crisis and by a 
decision. Likewise, sanctification within the Holiness Movement was accomplished by an 
instantaneous act of power, which overshadowed the Enlightenment view of a gradual 
and arduous path towards perfection.”! 

Towards the end of the 19th century, even the Reformed branch of the revival camp 


began to speak of ministry in terms of power.” However, the Reformed branch of the 


** 1D. Dayton, Theological Roots of Pentecostalism. (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishing, 

1994), pp. 77-78. 

** Bebbington, p. 152. 

*° Dayton, p. 90. 

8 Bebbington, pp. 170-174. See also Dayton, p. 105. 

8” Bebbington, p. 152. See also Dayton, pp. 143-167. 

88 Palmer, as quoted by Dayton, p. 94. 

*° Norman W. Taggart, William Arthur, F irst Among Methodists. (Westminster, London: Epworth Press, 

1993), p. 152. See also Dayton, pp. 87-88. 

°° Dayton, pp. 87-88. See also Bebbington, pp. 164-165. 

”! Tt was William Law who suggested that “virtues do not require length of time and variety of method for 

their attainment, but ‘a turning of the mind’ to Christ. whereby any one may have all the benefit of those 

virtues, as publicans and sinners by their turning to Christ, could be helped and saved by Him.” See Flew, 
. 310. 

? Dayton, pp. 99-103. 
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Holiness Movement sought power primarily for the purposes of Christian service, since 
they were eager to avoid accusations of antinomianism which were hurled at the Holiness 
movement because of their claim to instantaneous sanctification. ”° Moreover, a 
distinction was made between the Keswick or British branch of the Holiness Movement 
and the American Holiness Movement. While Keswick taught that sin was not eradicated 
but suppressed, moment by moment, in the power of the Holy Spirit, the American 
Holiness Movement insisted that sin was eradicated, in a single act of faith, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit.’ Both sought power to overcome sin, to enhance ministry, and 
to find ways of coping with the rapid pace of the modern world. 

The Holiness Movement of the 19" century was also called the Hi gher Christian Life 
(or Higher Life), entire sanctification, consecration, the Keswick Movement, the second 
baptism and perfectionism” —each phrase implied the same ideal— an experience of 
power over sin. Thus in the broadest sense the Holiness Movement concerned the 
doctrine of sanctification. 

The process of sanctification came under debate in the 19" century.”° The Reformed 
camp claimed that while sanctification begins at conversion, Reformed theologians also 
insisted that perfection is never completed in this life. Other groups such as the 
Wesleyans and Methodists argued that sinlessness in this life is possible, after a life-long 
struggle. °’ The American Holiness Movement insisted that a second work of grace, 
following conversion, ushered in a state of sinlessness.’® While Wesley’s notion of 
perfection entailed a process of “going on with God in obedient worship and service 
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fueled by love,””” members of the American Holiness Movement suggested that an act of 


faith inaugurated a state of perfection.'”’ The Higher Life teaching of the American 


* Thid., pp. 103-104. 

* Ibid., p. 105. 

® A. T. Pierson, Forward Movements of the Last Half Century. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1900), 
p. L. 

”° BB. Warfield, Perfectionism, p. 216 & ft., Dayton, p. 104 & ff., and J.I. Packer, Keep in Step With the 
Spirit. (Grand Rapids: Revell, 1999), p. 145 & ff. 

*’ See John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection. (London: The Epworth Press, 1952), Stanley 
Gundry, editor, Five Views of Sanctification. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 1987). pp. 9-47, J.1. 
Packer, p. 132 & ff, and Warfield, p. 216 & ff. 

8 Dayton, p. 104 & ff., Packer, p. 145 & ff. 

” Packer, p.135. 

' Warfield, p. 216 & ff., Dayton, p. 104 & ff., and Packer, p. 145 & ff. 
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Holiness Movement and the Keswick Higher Life teaching therefore differed in 
significant ways. While the Americans favored complete eradication of sin, the British 
Holiness Movement suggested that sin is suspended, moment by moment, through a 
continuous act of faith.'°! 

Higher Life teaching was perhaps first introduced in England by the American couple 
Hannah Whitall Smith (1832-1911) and Robert Pearsall Smith who lectured widely 
throughout England, beginning first in 1872. The notion that sin could be suspended 
became the platform of the Keswick Conventions, an annual Convention held in the Lake 
District of England beginning in 1875. Throughout these yearly Conventions, Christians, 
pastors, missionaries and students from around the world were introduced to Higher Life 
teachings. 

The Holiness or Higher Life Conventions grew rapidly in England, both in numbers 
and influence. While the first Higher Life Convention was held in London in 1873, by 
1907 attendance had grown to over 5,000.'°? What was it about the Higher Life 
movement that attracted so many? Keswick itself was aware of its magnetic spirit. A.T. 


Pierson (1837-1911), author of The Keswick Movement: In Precept and Practice, wrote: 


One may read the whole series of addresses, [at Keswick] as reproduced 
verbatim in the Life of Faith, and yet miss the most conspicuous charm of 
these assemblies—the very aroma of the flower. Those who have little 
knowledge of the matter often dismiss this teaching as a mere ‘school’ of 
religious opinion akin to one of many modern types of doctrine, the 
tendencies of thought which differentiate one theological school from 
another. This is a great mistake. Keswick stands for a great deal more than 


the truth, orally proclaimed from its platform. '°° 


a Dayton, p. 105. 
'? Bebbington, p. 179. 
'3 A. T. Pierson, Forward Movements of the Last Half Century. pp., 40-41. 
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What was the spirit, vitality or essence of The Holiness Movement that enraptured and 
energized so many? The hymns of Charles Wesley are said to embody the “aroma” 


eluded to by A.T. Pierson. 


[Wesley’s] homiletic prose and ecstatic hymns respectively, gave the 
Wesleyan version of the Christian life a quality of ardor, exuberance, and 
joy—joy of knowing God’s love, pursing his grace, and resigning oneself 
into his hands—that went beyond anything we find in Calvin, the Puritans, 


and the early Pietists, '™ 


It is not coincidental that Keswick produced prolific hymn writers. They too expressed 
the spiritual vitality of Keswick music and prose, creating a milieu that characterized the 
religious experiences at the early Keswick Conventions. 

A “motivating spirit of love to God and man; without [which] all religion is hollow 


and empty,” '”° 


propelled Keswick goers into ministry of extraordinary proportions. They 
set others on fire, “as one loving spirit sets another spirit on fire” '°° In this sense, 
Keswick resembled renewal groups throughout the history of the Church, whose 
motivating spirit energized its members to accomplish great feats for love of God and 
humankind. '”’ The milieu of Keswick therefore led to worldwide Christian service that 
was unusually fervent, productive and had far-reaching influence, particularly on the 
mission field. Among Keswick luminaries were women like Jessie Penn-Lewis, whose 
involvement with the Higher Life Movement took her to foreign countries, placed her in 
leadership positions, and ultimately led her to challenge women’s inequality within 


Christian ministry. 


IV. Building Momentum 


Throughout the 19" century, spiritual renewal was stirring in many branches of the 


Church. Whether it was from a High Church background, Brethren, Nonconformists, or 


' 3.1. Packer, p. 134. 

' Tid. 

' Underhill. The Mystics of the Church, p. 37. 
'"7 Thid., p. 27 & ff. 
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from within the evangelical camp, there “was a felt lack of, and a great hungering for, a 
personal righteousness, which should really meet their too often starving spiritual 
natures.”!°8 In response, the Oxford Movement fed the spiritual cravings within the High 
Church Camp, whereas the Low Church party, under the influence of Methodism, 
quenched spiritual longing through spiritual experiences and by instilling the importance 
of scripture and the sermon “in the religious service.” '°? The Nonconformists, the 
Plymouth Brethren, like the Low Church Party, responded by advancing “diligent Bible 
study and a return to the simplicities of the faith.” ''° Through these means spiritual 
vitality was quickened throughout Great Britain . 

In America, D.L. Moody, Whitefield, Finney, Mahan, Boardman and Robert Pearsall 
Smith established a system of camp meetings that offered spiritual experiences that 
satisfied the stated hunger for a deeper spiritual life. Modeled on the American camp 
meetings, the British Holiness Movement reached its zenith through a series of 
Conventions, orchestrated first in London in 1873, and later in Oxford, Brighton, the 
Broadlands, and finally in the Lake District in 1875. By 1875 the cumulative attendance 


at these Higher Life Conventions attracted nearly 10,000 people. 
The Oxford Movement, 1833 


Keswick’s Higher Life roots can also be traced to the Oxford Movement through the 
person of Thomas Dundas Harford-Battersby. Harford-Battersby came under the 
influence of John Henry Newman and the Tractarians while a student at Oxford. Having 
trained at Oxford while Newman was “at his zenith,”!'' he later became vicar in 
Keswick, during the first Conventions. Harford-Battersby embraced a passion for 
holiness while at Oxford, and he was thus a natural link to the Keswick’s Conventions 
that later ensued. Harford-Battersby was a founding member of the Keswick Convention 


and served as the Convention’s first chairman. 
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The Oxford Movement as well as the Keswick Convention sought to revive a radical 
commitment to personal holiness. Both were distrustful of higher criticism, both were 
influenced by the Romanticism of the 19" century !"* with its deep religious sentiments, 
and both inspired broad support to their ideals. Interestingly, both groups produced a 


number of hymns that the Church continues to enjoy. ms 


Finally, both groups turned their 
sights outward. While Keswick worked tirelessly on the foreign mission field, the Oxford 
Movement focused its energies on the poor and the victims of industrial England. The 
Keswick Conventions as well as the Oxford Movement had a social focus. 

They also had their dissimilarities. While the Oxford Movement was promulgated by 
intellectuals who cherished theological scholarship, Keswick shrank from theological 
discourse or, as they would say, from “handling the promises of God as abstractions.”''* 
From the standpoint of Keswick, authentic spirituality did not demand theological study. 
Rather, in Keswick’s view, the spiritual life was based on action, on decision and 
personal experience. Another contrast between the two Movements came in the form of 
denominational inclusivity. While the Higher Life Movement took pride in their 
denominational diversity, the Oxford Movement worked primarily within the Church of 
England. The two groups also differed on their inclusion of women. Unlike the Oxford 


Movement, women held positions of prominence within the American and Keswick 


Higher Life Movements. 
London YMCA, 1873 


The Higher Life message reached a larger audience when in 1873 The Christian, a 
London weekly paper, claimed that the Church had neglected a central biblical teaching 
“that Christ came to save His people from their sins; and not from the consequences 
only.” ''° This story caught the interest of many Christians so that within the year a 


Convention for the promotion of scriptural holiness was held in London, at the YMCA. 
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At the London YMCA Convention it was suggested that the normal Christian life could 
be one of “victory over sin and sustained communion with God.” ''® Holiness or 


sanctification, it was said, was the result of the “consecration of will and a completed 


trust in the Word of Christ.”!!” 


One year later a series of meetings for “‘self-dedication” to holiness were held in 
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Dublin, Manchester, Nottingham and Leicester.” These Conventions produced a sense 


of renewal where lay and clergy alike discovered that after years of feeling powerlessness 


over sin, they suddenly encountered a “marvelous uplift of soul, a supernatural courage 
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and confidence in meeting the adversary, with a peace that surpassed understanding. 


The Higher Life message brought power to those who were limping along spiritually, or 
who felt defeated in their moral and spiritual lives. Hundreds who had attended these 


Conventions said they had experienced “triumph over sin, purity of heart, peace with God 


. . . ”° 2 
... and power in service, quite unknown before.” !7° 


Broadlands Convention: 17-24 July, 1874 


Within one year of the London Convention, the distinguished Lord Mount Temple, 
William Cowper-Temple, sponsored a similar convention for the promotion of holiness at 
Broadlands. For an entire week Hannah Whitall Smith and her husband Pearsall Smith 
promoted Higher Life teaching to an audience of one hundred. Other speakers included 
Canon Harford-Battersby, Canon Wilberforce, George MacDonald, Amanda Smith and 


Madame Antoinette Stirling. '*' The intent was to spend a week in prayer, meditation and 


Bible readings, exploring the biblical offer of “victory over all known sin 77 1°? 


Gatherings of Christians were convened alongside a river, and groups of Christians were 
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seen around the grounds with Bibles open or heads bowed. Long prayer silences were 
thought to facilitate spiritual renewal. 

One pastor from France, Theodore Monod, found the experience of the Broadlands 
Convention a “soul-satisfying and God-glorifying faith ... the sunshine of Jesus’ smile in 
your heart.”'”* Throughout the week, groups assembled outdoors along the river, 
throughout the woods, praying on their knees, singing and sharing personal experiences 
of victory over sin. The Broadlands Convention foreshadowed the milieu of what was to 
become the Keswick Convention, two years hence. 

One Convention goer recalled the Higher Life message of the Broadlands Convention 


in these words: 


We sought to have that which was true in God as to our judicial standing 
in arisen Christ, also true in personal appropriation and experience. Many 
secret sins, many a scarcely recognized reserve as to entire self 
renunciation, were brought up into the consciousness and put away in the 


presence of the Lord. '”° 


Under the spell of Hannah Whitall Smith, Pearsall Smith and other Higher Life 
visionaries, the longing for spiritual power deepened, '*° perhaps in part because the 
Higher Life meetings began by propounding the problem of besetting sins,'~’ a practice 
Keswick would also adopt. Before the close of the Broadlands Convention, a similar 


conference was scheduled for Oxford, in three weeks hence. 
The Oxford Convention: August 29- September 7, 1874 


Notices were circulated throughout Britain, Europe and United States announcing the 


Oxford Convention for the “Promotion of Scriptural Holiness.” The summons read: 
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In every part of Christendom the God of all grace has given to many of 
His children a feeling of deep dissatisfaction with their present spiritual 
state, and a strong conviction that the truths they believe might and should 
exercise a power over their hearts and lives, altogether beyond anything 
they have as yet experienced. They have been brought to see that personal 
holiness is God’s purpose for them as well as His command ... They see 
with deep distress the grievous gap there is between what they know of 
Scriptural truth, and how they live. This is not a reaching out towards new 
forms of doctrine or of ecclesiastical system, but the felt need of more 


vitality in what has been already accepted. '® 


The announcement drew an audience of one thousand to the week long Oxford 
Convention where once again Pearsall Smith served as Chairman. Hannah Whitall Smith 
delivered daily Bible readings alongside speakers such as Harford-Battersby and Evan 
Hopkins, the Americans Asa Mahan and W.E. Boardman, the Reformed pastor from 
France, Theodore Monod, and the Swiss pastor Otto Stockmayer. The success of the 
Oxford Convention evidenced the growing influence of Higher Life teaching. 
Harford-Battersby, vicar of St. John’s in Keswick, said that the Oxford Convention 
was ten days of being “taken out of themselves ... led step by step, after deep and close 
searchings of heart... to God.” '”? Stories of defeated Christian lives were compared to 
testimonies of the “‘satisfaction and peace enjoyed by those who have attained” '°° 
consecration. The choice was obvious. Hundreds, from many branches of the Church, 
were said to have entered into “consecration,” a state of power over sin. These 
individuals were given many opportunities to “confess what the Lord had done for them, 


‘ Fite : a 13 
and bear witness to the results of it in their own experience.”'”! 
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Consecration was said to be accompanied by physical changes, most commonly, a 
glowing face. Recalling the face of Moses after encountering God, Holiness Divines 
suggested that a changed appearance was the outer expression of an inner experience. 


The evidence of consecration was reflected ‘“‘on the very countenances of their more 
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favoured brethren. Thus the skeptical onlooker might notice the glowing faces of 


those who enjoyed a Higher Life. 


Higher Life Conventions were said to impart the choice of consecration through an 
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“ordered scheme of teaching. By beginning the Convention with a clear statement of 


the problem—-sin and defeat—attendees were asked to take inventory of their lives. This 
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was followed by a “renunciation of all idols of the flesh and spirit, whereby the soul 


surrenders to and trusts Christ, “for the bestowal of the blessing asked.” '*° Careful to 
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avoid “fleshly excitement in the meetings, Harford-Battersby reported that the 


Convention offered a spirituality that was “a still, calm, sober; though deeply earnest 
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which seemed to “animate both speakers and hearers. 
Robert Pearsall Smith, chairman of the conference, opened one meeting with a 
proclamation: “It is to bring you to a crisis of faith that they had come together—to a 
point at which you will say, ‘By God’s grace I will believe God's promises.’” '*? Pearsall 
Smith said he did not come to Oxford to debate theology, or to “set each other right or to 


: 4 
discuss doctrines,” me 


as perhaps the Oxford Movement had in years past. Rather, his 
visit to Oxford was to plead for action and a decision. 

Evan Hopkins (1837 - 1918), vicar of Holy Trinity, Richmond, also addressed the 
audiences at Oxford Convention. Hopkins, a successful Bible expositor, had a steady and 
logical manner and was able to articulate Higher Life teaching with the highest clarity. 


His topic at Oxford centered on God’s promise to provide holiness. 
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To those gathered at Oxford, Hopkins explained that “resting faith” was the “complete 
trust and dependence on God for everything he has promised ... as something 
received,”""! According to Hopkins, the “rest of faith,” was like the rich man who 
appealed to Jesus for his son’s healing, to whom Jesus said; “Go thy way; thy son 
liveth.”'? Christ’s promise was the only assurance the rich man needed. The man chose 
to believe Christ and went home to find it so. It was not Christ’s word but the man’s 
“resting faith” that released Christ’ power. Go, said Hopkins, and choose likewise. Could 
holiness be reached by a decision, through act of faith? Few seemed to question the 
simplicity of this proposition. 

Harford-Battersby was so impressed by Hopkins that he left the Oxford Convention 
determined to live a holy life by a “deliberate act of full surrender and enter a ‘rest of 
faith.””'“? Because of Hopkins’ teaching, Harford-Battersby said he found a new power 


through the Holy Spirit, “the means of effective, powerful and holy living and service.”!“4 


The Brighton Convention: May 29 - June 7, 1875 


Nine months later, eight thousand attended the Brighton Convention, to hear holiness 
Juminaries such Hannah Whitall, Pearsall Smith, Evan Hopkins, Theodore Monod, and 


H.W. Webb-Peploe. '* Hannah Whitall Smith offered Bible Readings to both women and 
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men. Her theme centered on the “power of Christ to save, keep and unite. The large 


crowd, from twenty-three countries, shared communion together and national and 
denominational boundaries were obscured. The chairman pronounced: “The Brighton 
Convention has now ended, and the blessings from the Convention have begun.”'*’ The 
crowd was larger than any Church. The promise of power over sin was unlike any 


message they had heard from the pulpit before. Everything seemed new. 
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One woman said the Brighton Convention transformed her understanding of God. She 


wrote: 


I never believed in any Saviour but a Saviour from sin: I never dreamed of 
any salvation, but a salvation from sin. Yet now, everything, every word 
of the Bible, every relation of human life, everything in nature—old 
familiar hymns, the Creeds, the services of the Church, the Holy 
Communion—glow, become translucent, with a new glory and 


significance. '“* 


The message of consecration—the suspension of every known sin—did not go 
unopposed. “Evangelical Leaders of that day felt it their duty to oppose what they 
believed to be a false doctrine of ‘Perfection.’”'“” Higher Life luminaries denied that they 
were teaching a form of perfection. They insisted that sin continued in the life of the 
believer, though its manifestations were suspended by the power of the Holy Spirit, on a 
moment to moment basis. 

Critics could not dissuade Higher Life leaders, whose mission it seemed to rouse the 
Church to effectual holiness. Holiness, or the Higher Life was not only freedom from 
. “fret, and fear, and folly, but from all known and actual sins.” '°° To be unencumbered by 
sin was the power of Pentecost, available to all Christians, '5] the Apostles of Holiness 
insisted. 

The Brighton Convention was therefore seen as a new Pentecost, a season of spiritual 
awakening. If the Convention created a longing for holiness, God would surely gratify 
that desire. “He who wakens holy desires also satisfies the longing He creates.” !* 

Harford-Battersby, along with a prominent businessman, convened another Holiness 
Convention in the Lake District, a mere three weeks later. They entitled the Convention, 


the “Union Meetings for the Promotion of Practical Holiness.” '** Once again, notices 
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were sent around the globe, inviting Christians to participate in the “Union Meetings for 
the Promotion of Practical Holiness.” The first Keswick Convention was aimed at those 
“conscious of the low state of vital religion in the Churches, [who] are hungering and 
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thirsting after a fuller and richer life in the Spirit. The meeting was like those before 


it, international and nonsectarian. All “Christians of every section of the Church of God” 


5 
'S were encouraged to attend. 


The First Keswick Convention: June 1875 


Pearsall Smith, the featured speaker, cancelled at the last minute. Rumors circulated that 
Smith had been involved in a scandal, but the real facts concerning his sudden 
withdrawal were not known for some time. The promoters of practical holiness were 
eager to maintain credibility. Harford-Battersby replaced Pearsall Smith, whose plenary 
sessions centered on Christ’s sufficiency to cleanse from all sin.'*° Other speakers 
included the Rev. H.W. Webb-Peploe, the Revs. George R. Thornton and T. Phillips, Mr. 
H.F. Bowker, Mr. T. M. Croome, and Mr. Murray Shipley. 

Despite the absence of Pearsall Smith, the first Keswick Convention was considered a 
success. Keswick goers claimed to experience both personal and corporate renewal. They 
left the conference with a keen awareness that their experience might bring greater unity 
between Christians of differing denominations. Unity among Christians was based on the . 
notion that the Higher Life experience was a modern Pentecost, uniting “Parthians, 
Medes and Elamites,” who together declared the wonders of God. (Acts 2:9) Therefore, a 
banner with the words “One in Christ Jesus” hung over the Keswick platform, where it 
remains to this day. 

The decision was made to hold a second Keswick Convention the following year, and 
every subsequent year. Thus, the Lake District became known as the center of spiritual 
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renewal and the focal point of Higher Life teaching. ~’ Within two years of its inception, 
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the Keswick Conventions attracted nearly 1,000 people annually and Convention goers 


overran the town of the Lake district each summer. !”® 


V. Higher Life Luminaries 


The influence, which the Higher Life Movement enjoyed was, attributed to the American 
couple, Hannah Whitall Smith and Robert Pearsall Smith. Their charismatic personalities 
gave the Keswick Higher Life Movement exceptional momentum. Following their return 
to America, the Higher Life platforms were filled by British luminaries who proved as 


articulate, enthusiastic and influential as their American counterparts. 
Robert Pearsall Smith 


While 19" century evangelicals in England were confronted by the intellectualism of 
“highbrows” from the Oxford Movement, as well as by “higher critics,” who challenged 
the authority and reliability of scripture, the Higher Life message of the Pearsall - Smiths 
injected fresh religious sentiment without the burden of intellectualism.'® It also 
promised power over sin, through rest rather than by effort. The message must have 
seemed a welcome relief to life in a rapidly changing world. 

Pearsall Smith had established himself as a man “full of fun and spirits but 
wonderfully interesting and edifying spiritually.”'®° At the 1874 Broadlands Convention, 
he addressed his audiences with a familiar demeanor, always emphasizing the centrality 
of spiritual experience, just as the American Camp system had “aimed at direct 
experience with God.” '®' It was in part due to the influence of Pearsall Smith that the 
British Higher Life message focused on the spiritual experience of holiness by faith. 
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“Rest;” “reckon;” “consider it complete;” or “the rest of faith” (the title of Pearsall 
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Smith’s book '®) were phrases or slogans used by Keswick Conventions to connote an 
experience of consecration or holiness. 

Pearsall Smith described his own consecration in terms of a sensible infusion of 
power, followed by a new-found capacity over sin. By praying with ten others, Pearsall 
Smith said he felt the earth shake around them as each person was filled with the Holy 
Spirit. Afterwards they were conscious of a transaction with God that left them not only 


redeemed, but also fully sanctified. Pearsall Smith wrote: 


I entered into a complete soul-rest in Christ, a rest, through the cleansing 
blood, which my soul has never lost for one hour ... Since then I have 
received answers to my prayers for holiness as never before ... 
consciousness of the actual, in-wrought reality of the expression, ‘I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet, not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’ Instead of pining for rest, I am continually praising God for realized 
rest, the deep, inward Sabbath-keeping of my blood-cleansed soul. I can 
now see no limit to the possibilities of the life of Christ in my soul, since I 
have accepted the atonement in its full purposes, both pardon and 


: 3 
holiness. '° 


Holiness divines like Pearsall Smith criticized the Church for appealing to Calvary solely 
for the purposes of justification, while failing to acknowledge that the Cross was also a 
place of sanctification. Through a second spiritual experience, Pearsall Smith suggested 
that souls receive power over sin.'™ Entire sanctification, like salvation, is acquired 
through a choice, rather than through a moral struggle. The shift was from effort to rest, 
from reason to trust. A life of righteousness is also accomplished the very moment one 


trusts Christ for holiness. '® '° Pearsall Smith wrote: 
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The scriptures are radiant with promises of present sanctification--a 
redemption from all iniquity--studied a thousand times, but never 
understood [until] now. Prayers for holiness are now answered, and a holy 
joy, a divine peace, a rest in God, and the witnessing of the Holy Spirit to 


the work of Christ, for the soul, ensue. le? 


Pearsall Smith claimed the experience of entire sanctification was not unique. He and his 
wife were careful to provide personal accounts of many converts and skeptics alike. One 
Presbyterian minister, who rejected the notion of entire sanctification envied the 
“resurrection power in which some around him” '® had experienced. These stories were 
compelling for Church leaders who longed for more effective ministry. 

It was Pearsall Smith who influenced the young Anglican vicar, Evan Hopkins. 
Hopkins later became the most articulate expositor and leader associated with the early 


Keswick Conventions. '© 


Hannah Whitall Smith 


Born and raised a Quaker, Hannah left the fellowship of Friends and joined the 
Presbyterian Church, shortly after marrying her husband, Robert Pearsall Smith. Though 
Hannah underwent a conversion experience, she and her husband remained dissatisfied 
with their spiritual lives. Despite an intentional period of repentance and resolve, they 
found themselves powerless over besetting sin. 

Hannah began to see that the apostle Paul was also unable to overcome the power of 
sin. It was not until Paul learned to die with Christ, that he acquired real moral victory 
and spiritual power. Hannah convinced her husband that Romans 6:6 was the key to a 


happy or victorious Christian life. The sixth chapter of Romans, the sixth verse became 
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her “victory” passage and the secret to her happy Christian life.'’? Upon this blessed 


discovery Hannah wrote: 


We had simply discovered the ‘secret of victory,’ and knew that we were 
no longer the ‘slaves of sin’ and therefore forced to yield to its mastery, 
but that we might, if we would, be made more than conquerors through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But this did not mean that temptations ceased to 
come; and when we neglected to avail ourselves of the ‘secret’ we had 
discovered, and instead of handling the battle over to the Lord, took it into 


our own hands as of old, failure inevitably followed. ms 


Hannah compiled her discovery of the Higher Life in a book entitled, The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life. The success of her book launched the couple as Higher Life 
advocates in many countries, particularly England. 

Traveling throughout England in 1872, Hannah and her husband convinced both 
clergy and laypersons that they too could become “overcomers.” Receiving “the 
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blessing,” “the consecration” or “rest” as it was called, meant victory over life’s trials and 
personal failings. 

The couple returned to the United States under a cloud of shame when it was learned 
that Pearsall Smith had an inappropriate encounter with a young woman in his hotel 
room. Yet, their Higher Life ideals were catalysts to the Higher Life Movement that 


drove the Keswick Conventions for years following their return to America. 
Early Keswick Leaders 


A broad spectrum of talented leaders quickly assembled to fill the void left by Robert 
Pearsall Smith and his wife. Men such as Webb-Peploe, Bowker, Evan Hopkins and 


Harford-Battersby were not only capable leaders, but each also possessed unique, salient 
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talents. Harford-Batterby was a “shy, cultured ex-Tractarian, Bowker [a] learned 
schoolmaster, Webb-Peploe the athlete squire, and Hopkins the scientist.”!”” 

South American by birth, Evan Hopkins trained as a civil engineer at London’s School 
of Mines. By 1865 Hopkins took holy orders, and in 1871 he became rector of Holy 
Trinity Church in Richmond, Surrey. Impressed by Robert Pearsall Smith, Hopkins 
embraced the Higher Life message, which, he claimed, imparted “a new ebullience, 
assurance, unflagging zest, and above all contagious joy.”'’? Perhaps most importantly, 
Hopkins believed that the Higher Life message explained his own spiritual experiences. 
Once he had encountered entire consecration, the “secret of blessings in what was called 


‘resting faith,’”'”4 


he sought to make this experience the standard for others. Respected 
throughout Keswick for his unpresuming demeanor and affable nature, Hopkins was to 
become a guiding presence in the Keswick Conventions and Anglicanism. His influence 
should not to be underestimated. 

Hopkins, Webb-Peploe and Bowker were different with respect to temperament and 
talent, yet together they represented both the Anglican and Nonconformist Church. 
Therefore Keswick boasted of unity among diverse believers, noted particularly in their 
leadership, which they believed represented a modern Pentecost—the new millennium. 
Though Keswick rarely boasted of their intellectual achievements, the early leaders were 


noted scholars. H.C.G. Moule for example, held a doctorate in divinity, served as 


Principal of Cambridge’s Ridley Hall, and later became Bishop of Durham. 
VI. The Keswick Milieu 
The Mood 


The Keswick Conventions had a conspicuous charm, an aroma all their own. '” One 
newcomer to Keswick believed that the atmosphere was atypical of Christian 


Conventions. While theological discourse was absent, nonetheless this observer claimed ° 
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he had never received greater clarity on the scriptures, particularly as they related to faith 
as the means to Christian living. Nor had he attended a meeting with such newness of 
spirit. Some reported feeling dazed by the “glory that had burst upon”'”° them. Held in 
the Lake District of England, one of the most picturesque locations on earth, the scenery 


added to the milieu. The “love, joy, peace, meekness, gentleness”!”” 


and beauty of 
Keswick was inescapable. 

The Keswick experience was above all else an experience of faith and rest. Therefore, 
strenuous intellectual or emotional activity was avoided. Striving of any form was 
considered a disruption to the rest and peace intrinsic to authentic encounters with God. It 
is no surprise that Keswick leaders were fond of citing the medieval mystics, and 
particularly the Quietists who suggested the highest forms of intimacy with God are 
attained through rest. The works of Madame Guyon, Fénelon, Thomas 4 Kempis, Faber 
and Brother Lawrence were frequently on the lips of Keswick luminaries, and 
prominently displayed in their personal libraries.'’* Mystics such as Jacob Boehme, St. 
Theresa, Catherine of Siena, and William Law '” and others held a si gnificant place in 
Keswick’s spirituality, and through Keswick their ideas were introduced to evangelical 
circles. 

Despite the emphasis on rest, Keswick luminaries were quite industrious. Keswick’s » 
spiritual milieu gave rise to an abundance of hymns, poetry, and spiritual literature by 
both women and men. Authors like Hannah Whitall Smith, Andrew Murray, Evan 
Hopkins, Bishop Moule, F.B. Meyer and Jessie Penn-Lewis were especially prolific. 
Their articles, journals and books underwent multiple reprinting, and in some cases were 
translated into over one hundred dialects and languages. The message of holiness through 
faith was infused into many denominations around the world through Keswick’s industry 
of hymns, books, pamphlets, journals, and articles. Much of their work remains in print 


today. 


"7° Harford, p. 125. 

'”” Thid. 

'8 Tbid., p. 223. 

'9 Pierson, Forward Movements of the Last Half Century. pp. 11-12. 
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The Method 


Holiness through faith was propounded through a carefully structured week of sermons, 
lectures, hymns and testimonies. Higher Life teaching was imposed on conference goers 
at every turn. Even the hymns argued for rest and repose. In addition to writing their own 
hymns, Keswick reworked the lyrics of common hymns infusing them with the Higher 
Life message. These were incorporated into The Keswick Hymn-Book, which proved an 
effective and portable means of delivering their message to audiences around the world. 

The Keswick week consisted of five days of carefully structured lessons. Each day of 
the week had a specific theme, and every hymn, each sermon or Bible reading, and each 
testimony added to the day’s theme. Each day built upon the previous one towards one 
end—to create a longing for victory over sin. 

The Keswick week began by exalting the holiness of God. Monday offered a 
comparison of God’s perfection with human sin. Keswick was fond of propounding the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. Tuesday rehearsed God’s provision for sin. Wednesday was 
the climax as Convention goers were invited to enter rest. Thursday’s teaching centered 
on the Spirit-filled life. Christian service was the topic of Friday’s lectures and Bible 


Readings. An example of a week’s sermons include the following: 


Sunday: The High and Lofty One whose name is holy and the glorious 


inheritance of the children of God. 
Monday: Sin in the life of the believer and its disastrous consequences. 


Tuesday: The perfect cleansing available in the precious blood of Christ, 


and the rest of faith that results. 


Wednesday: The whole-hearted surrender of the cleansed life to God, 


pointing to a God-controlled life of victory. 
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Thursday: The fullness of the Holy Spirit and the indwelling and abiding 


presence of Christ in the heart of the believer. 


Friday: The life of disciplined and sacrificial service that must ensue, and the 
means of grace to make possible a holy walk in all circumstances. (An emphasis 
brought out in the great Missionary Meeting on Friday morning, the special 
teaching meeting in the afternoon, and the administration of the Lord’s Supper at 


night.) '%° 


The Music 


The message of Keswick reached worldwide audiences in part through the vibrant hymns 
they wrote. The most famous hymnist associated with Keswick was Frances R. Havergal 
(1836-1879). An Anglican, Havergal wrote over fifty hymns including, “I am trusting 
thee, Lord Jesus,” “Who is on the Lord’s side,” and “Take my life and let it be.” Her 
hymn, “Like a River Glorious” secured a place in nearly every denominational hymnal, 
and remains in most Protestant hymnals to this day. 

Frances Havergal wrote the lyrics to twenty-one hymns in the 1936 The Keswick 
Hymn-Book. '8! She devoted six hymns for “consecration;” one for “Faith;” one for 
“Fulness of the Spirit;” two for “the Overcoming Life;” six for “Union;” one for 
“Conflict;” one for “Growth in Grace;” one for “Service;” one for the “Second Advent;” 
and one general hymn. 

Havergal’s lyrics are sympathetic to Keswick’s call to rest. Her popular hymn “Like a 
River Glorious,” suggests that to remain in God, is to have perfect peace and rest. But 
perhaps more than this, Havergal’s hymn expresses a longing for God to provide a place 
to hide, perhaps from sin where “no foe can follow, no traitor stand, no surge of worry,” 
“not even a shade of care” can touch one’s spirit there. She then connects a longing for 


rest with God’s promise of peace and rest. 


89 Price & Randall, pp. 195-196. 
'8! The Keswick Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Trustees of the Keswick Convention. (London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 1936) 


Like a River Glorious 


Is God’s perfect peace, 
Over all victorious 
In its bright increase; 
Perfect, yet it floweth 
Fuller every day— 
Perfect, yet it groweth 


Deeper all the way. 


Chorus—Stayed upon Jehovah, 
Hearts are fully blest; 
Finding, as He promised, 


Perfect peace and rest. 


Hidden in the hollow 
Of his blessed hand, 
Never foe can follow, 
Never traitor stand; 
Not a surge of worry, 
Not a shade of care, 
Not a blast of hurry, 


Touch the spirit there. 


Every joy or trial 
Falleth from above, 
Traced upon our dial 
By the Sun of Love. 
We- may trust Him fully 
All for us to do; 


They who trust Him wholly 
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Find Him wholly true. '® 


The Keswick Hymn-Book was organized thematically. Unlike many evangelical hymnals 
however, The Keswick Hymn-Book included themes such as mystical union; the 
overcoming life; longings for holiness; fullness of the spirit; and consecration. While 
Keswick hymns were frequently sung to familiar church tunes, the lyrics were often new. 
The rephrasing of popular hymns popularized the Higher Life message to Christian 
audiences in many countries. 

Just as Keswick began the week by emphasizing the problem of sin, likewise the 
Keswick hymnal provided forty-one hymns on “Longings for Holiness.” Every aspect of 
the Keswick Convention, including its hymns, created a longing for holiness and rest, and 
also encouraged a decision of faith. 

A hunger for holiness and a longing to enter “rest” in made clear in the following 
hymn by A. W. Martson, entitled “Longing for Holiness.” Here we note that while the 
soul is ransomed or redeemed, it lacks the power to please God. The soul has yet to 
become fully sanctified. The ransomed soul acknowledges its “lack of strength” which 
has left God’s “will undone.” Powerless, the soul “cannot stand at all” and can only fall 
into “Thine everlasting arms.” The element of passivity whereby the soul completes 


God’s will in attaining holiness is noted. 
Longing for Holiness 


O Lord, I come to Thee 
Thou knowest all my state; 
My heart is longing so for rest, 


No longer can I wait. 


Thou knowest all my sin; 
How I, Thy ransomed one, 


Have gone the way my heart desired, 


we oS Havergal. Hymn 213. Ibid., p. 191. 
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And left Thy will undone 


Lord, Thou canst work in me 
The will to do Thy will; 
And Thou canst work in me to work, 


Thy pleasure to fulfil 


In utter lack of strength 
Into Thine arms I fall; 
For if Thou dost not hold me up, 


I cannot stand at all 


Thine everlasting arms 
Will never let me go; 
The arms of Him who fainteth not 


Can never weary grow, 


Lord, Thou wilt take me now; 
I trust myself to Thee, 
That as Thy will is done in heaven 


It may be done in me. '* 


After acknowledging one’s sins and one’s hunger for peace and holiness, Keswick 
offered God’s promise of rest. Correspondingly, the second category of The Keswick 
Hymn-Book devoted thirty-nine hymns to “consecration.” In the following hymn, Moule, 
Bishop of Durham, contrasted slavery to self with consecration or union to Christ. As the 
soul surrenders to God it is united to God’s will, just as a slave is united to a benevolent 
Master. The pierced-ear of the slave is willingly bonded or united to God, where the 
vassal-soul enjoys a vastness, a joy and a freedom from serving the cruel master—self. 


The following-hymn-was based-upon the music of-R.W. Dixon. 


'85 A |W. Marston. Hymn 5. Ibid., p. 4. 


a 


Untitled 


My glorious Victor, Prince Divine, 
Clasp these surrendered hands in Thine 
At length my will is all thine own, 


Glad vassal of a Saviour’s throne. 


My Master, lead me to Thy door; 
Pierce this now willing ear once more: 
Thy bonds are freedom; let me stay; 


With Thee, to toil, endure, obey. 


Yes, ear and hand, and thought and will, 
Use all in Thy dear slav’ ry still! 
Self’s weary liberties I cast; 


Beneath Thy feet; there keep them fast. 


Tread them still down; and then I know, 
These hands shall with Thy gifts o’er flow; 
And pierced ears shall hear the tone 


Which tells me Thou and I are one. '®* 


Faith, for Keswick, opened the door to fruits of the spiritual life. Faith was not only the 
portal to forgiveness, but faith was also the means to power over sin. Frances Havergal 
wrote the following hymn as a tribute to the fruits of faith. Her hymn, “I Am Trusting,” 
suggests that souls trust God for cleansing and holiness, as well as for power. Havergal 
wrote the following lyrics, though E.W. Bullinger composed the music. The hymn 


appears in the Keswick Hymn-Book without a title. 


I AM trusting thee, Lord Jesus, 
Trusting only Thee; 


‘8 Bishop H.C.G. Moule. Hymn 47. Ibid., p. 42. 
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Trusting Thee for full salvation, 


Great and free. 


I am trusting Thee for pardon, 
At Thy feet I bow; 
For Thy grace and tender mercy, 


Trusting now. 


I am trusting Thee for cleansing, 
In the crimson flood; 
Trusting Thee to make me holy, 


By Thy blood. 


I am trusting Thee to guide me, 
Thou alone shalt lead, 
Ev’ry day and hour supplying 
All my need. 


I am trusting Thee for power, 
Thine can never fail; 
Words which Thou Thyself shalt give me, 


Must prevail. 


I am trusting Thee, Lord Jesus; 
Never let me fall: 
I am trusting Thee, Lord Jesus; 
Never let me fall; 
I am trusting Thee for ever 


And for all. '® 


'8 FE Havergal. Hymn 101, Ibid., p. 91. 
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The Keswick Hymn-Book included thirty-four hymns on the “Fulness of the Spirit,” the 
focus of Keswick’s mid-week lectures. The following hymn was sung to the music of M. 
J. Hammond. The lyrics, by B.P. Head, illustrate the function of the Holy Spirit to first 


cleanse from sin, and second to renew or restore “thought, will and heart.” 


O Breath of Life, come sweeping through us, 
Revive Thy Church with life and power; 
O Breath of Life, come, cleanse, renew us 


And fit Thy Church to meet this hour. 


O Wind of God, come bend us, break us, 
Till humbly we confess our need; 
Then in Thy tenderness remake us, 


Revive, restore, for this we plead. 


O Breath of Love, come breathe within us, 
Renewing thought and will and heart; 
Come, Love of Christ, afresh to win us, 


Revive Thy Church in ev’ry part. 


O Heart of Christ, once broken for us, 
‘Tis there we find our strength and rest; 
Our broken contrite hearts now solace, 


And let Thy waiting Church be blest. 


Revive us, Lord! Is zeal abating 
While harvest fields are vast and white? 
Revive us, Lord, the world is waiting, 


Equip Thy Church to spread the light. '*° 


'8° B. P. Head. Hymn 149, Ibid., p.130. 
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Twenty-six hymns extol the victorious life.'®’ Havergal’s hymn below, sung to a tune by 
W.S. Bambridge, rehearsed the Keswick theme, that sanctification is initiated by faith, 
not by human effort. Faith initiates union so that God’s own beauty is “on our brow” and 


“God’s own holiness” is ours as well. 


Church of God, beloved and chosen, 
Church of Christ for whom He died, 


Claim thy gifts and praise the Giver, 


Ye are washed and sanctified. 
Sanctified by God the Father, 
And by Jesus Christ His Son, 
And by God the Holy Spirit, 
Holy, Holy, Three in One. 


Holiness by faith in Jesus, 
Not by effort of thine own, 
Sin’s dominion crushed and broken 
By the power of grace alone, 
God’s own holiness within thee, 
His own beauty on thy brow; 
‘This shall be thy pilgrim brightness, 


This thy blessed portion now. '** 


The 1936 Keswick Hymn-Book included fifty-eight hymns on mystical union, indicating 
the importance this theme held for Keswick. In the following hymn, “Abiding in Him,” 
that mystical union is celebrated as “rest in the Crucified.” Moreover, through mystical 
union, the soul is “dead” to itself but “alive to Him.” As the soul remains “dead,” divine 


power replaces human effort, so that it is not “I but Christ in me,” through which “mighty 


'§! The Keswick Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Trustees of the Keswick Convention. (London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 1936) 


mee Havergal. Hymn 163, Ibid., p. 143. 
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work is done.” One clearly notes the elements of Quietism in the following hymn, sung to 


music of D.C. Wright, entitled: “Abiding in Him.” 
Abiding in Him 


Abiding, oh, so wondrous sweet, 
I’m resting at the Saviour’s feet, 
I trust in Him, I’m satisfied 


I’m resting in the Crucified. 


Abiding, abiding, 
Oh! So wondrous sweet; 
I’m resting, resting 


At the Saviour’s feet. 


He speaks, and by His word is giv’n 
His peace, a rich foretaste of heav'n; 
Not as the world He peace doth give, 


‘Tis thro’ this hope my soul shall live. 


I live; not I; ‘tis He alone 
By Whom the mighty work is done, 
Dead to myself, alive to Him, 


I count all loss His rest to gain. 


Now rest, my heart, the work is done, 
I’m sav’d thro’ the Eternal Son: 
Let all my pow’rs my soul employ, 


To tell the world my peace and joy ee 


'89 CB. J. Root. Hymn 203, The Keswick Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Trustees of the Keswick 
Convention. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 1936), p. 182. 
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Keswick’s hymns popularized their theological priorities. Because the hymns of Charles 
Wesley celebrated spiritual vibrancy, they were included among Keswick’s hymns. 
Similarly, since the hymns of Bernard of Clairvaux and F.W. Faber’s extolled union with 
Christ, they too found a home in the Keswick Hymn-Book. Keswick hymns created a 
longing for rest, and through their simple prose and vivid images, their message was 
accessible to many people, regardless of their educational background or denominational 
affiliation. Thus, at the close of each convention, the Keswick Convention celebrated 
communion en masse. Thus, Keswick’s Hymn-Book offered eleven hymns used during 
the Lord’s Supper. Keswick’s milieu easily incorporated the arts, and they were prolific 
writers not only of music and hymns, but of literature as well. 

The Keswick Convention never established a creed or doctrinal statement. It preferred 
practical spiritual experiences to theological dogma. Though theological and biblical 
treatises were never developed, yet Keswick leaders produced quantities of practical and 
devotional literature.'°° The most prolific authors included the British Hopkins, Bishop 
Moule, F. B. Meyer, the South African Andrew Murray, the Welsh Jessie Penn-Lewis, 
and the Americans W.E. Boardman, A.J. Gordon, A.T. Pierson, and Robert Pearsall and 
Hannah Whitall Smith. 

The early Keswick literature was deeply influenced by the Romantic Movement, with 
its affinity for depicting spiritual ideals through pastoral images. Nature was the perfect 
metaphor for God, with its intoxicating beauty and its call to repose. Perhaps this explains 
why Higher Life Conventions convened in settings such as Keswick, Chamonix, and the 
countryside throughout North America. Some feared, however, that the frequency with 
which Keswick imaged God through nature revealed a pantheistic undercurrent in 


Keswick teaching.'?! !”” 


'® DT. Dayton, Editor. The Higher Christian Life. Sources for the Study of the Holiness, Pentecostal, and 
Keswick Movement. Volumes 1- 48. This is a Facsimile Series of extremely rare documents for the study of 


Charismatic movements. A Garland Series (1985) Garland Publishing Inc., NY/London. (Fuller Seminary, 
Pasadena, California.), pp. 16-20. 

'°! Price & Randall, p. 65. 

'®? Bebbington, p. 167 & ff. 
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The Keswick Convention that produced theological poets such as the Rev. Charles A. 
Fox also served as the curate to William Pennefather. Fox’s influential works such as: 
Ankle Deep and The River of Pentecostal Power and The Spiritual Grasp of the Epistles, 
combined the message of Keswick with the poetry of the Lake District. By expressing 
encounters with God through “the poetry of the spiritual,” '”’ Fox won the title of the 
poet of the Keswick Conventions. Fox, F.B. Meyer, and others captured the spirituality of 
Keswick in prose, and Keswick honored their works with a place in the Keswick Hymn- 
Book. Through the literature of Keswick, the Higher Life message was diffused to a 
world already well influenced by the Romantic mood. 

In order to give account of their spiritual victories, Keswick leaders created a number 
of journals or magazines. As early 1874, Robert Pearsall Smith and Hannah Whitall 
Smith began The Christian Pathway of Power. Edited by Pearsall Smith, The Christian’s 
Pathway of Power was conceived with one purpose in mind: to promote “personal 
consecration and Power for Service.” '** The stated mission of Pearsall Smith’s journal 


read: 


We believe the Word of God teaches that the normal Christian life is one 
of sustained victory over known sin ... the Cross of Christ which has 
effectually separated us from the penalty or consequence of our sins is also 
the means by which we become separated from their power; and that the 
only true way of overcoming the evil within us is by recognizing our 
position as those that have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts; 
that the reckoning of ourselves to be dead indeed unto sin is the great duty 


of faith, and the secret of life of abiding communion with God.'”° 


By reporting on the events at the Oxford and Brighton Conventions, Evan Hopkins began 
writing for the Christian’s Pathway of Power in 1874. After the return of Pearsall Smith 


to America in 1875, Hopkins became editor. In 1879, The Christian’s Pathway of Power 


' Price & Randall, p. 45. 
' Harford, p. 224. 
'S The editor of The Christian's Pathway of Power, as quoted by Harford, p. 224. 
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was renamed The Life of Faith, and became the main publication of the Keswick 
Convention. The Life of Faith remained in print for over one century. In order to include 
a full account of Keswick lectures and meetings, in 1882 the Keswick Conventions 
developed a second journal entitled The Keswick Convention. The Keswick Convention 
Week was eventually shortened to The Keswick Week. 

As Higher Life teaching came under criticism, often from members of the Reformed 
camp, Keswick divines responded by publishing a twelve-pamphlet series defending their 
spiritual foundations. H.F. Bowker, chairman of the Keswick Convention, contributed a 
pamphlet entitled: “Sanctification: A Statement and a Defense.” Harford-Battersby 
authored a pamphlet called, “Bondage or Liberty.” Yet, it was Evan Hopkins work, The 
Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, which proved the most lucid articulation of 
Keswick’s Higher Life message. 

Eager to defend sanctification by faith, the leaders of Keswick engaged in a prolific 
writing campaign. Perhaps the most scholarly proponent was Bishop Handley Moule. His 
most noted treatises included, Thoughts on Christian Sanctity; Veni Creator; The Epistle 
to the Romans; and Thoughts on Union with Christ. Moule’s affiliation with the Keswick 
Conventions lent credence to a movement under attack by the Church of England and 
Nonconformists alike. 

Two other prolific writers associated with Keswick were Andrew Murray and Jessie 
Penn-Lewis. Murray’s Abide in Christ, became perhaps the most popular book in 
Keswick circles, while Jessie Penn-Lewis’s books, booklets and articles were in demand 
by international readers. Other popular Keswick authors included; E.E. Cummings, 
author of Through the Eternal Spirit, and After the Spirit; Hubert Brook, author of 
Candlestick and The Temple of His Body; G.H.C. Macgregor, author of A Holy Life; and 
F.B. Meyer author of From Calvary to Pentecost, Elijah, Abraham, and Jacob. These 
books were considered Higher Life classics as they ably communicated sanctification by 
faith.'"° 

The literature of Keswick became an industry in itself. Marshall Brothers, (later 
known as Marshall & Scott) published Keswick authors, and sold these books at yearly 


conventions. Profits from the sale of books were returned to the Convention. 


'% Thid., pp. 232-237. 
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VII. Keswick Markets the Message 


The Keswick Conventions were opportunities to experience masterful communication 
and skillful marketing techniques. In contrast to the flamboyant American camp 
meetings, Keswick preachers preferred personal testimony, simple music, with sermons 
that everyone could understand. Thus, the Higher Life message was advanced without 
intellectual superiority or excessive emotion, as proponents of the Higher Life claimed 
that sanctification through faith improved life. By communicating ideas simply, the 
Higher Life message was made accessible to all walks of life. They packaged their 
message consistently, communicating a single truth with elegant simplicity—that victory 
over sin comes not by might or power, (emotionally or intellectually), but by faith, 
through resting in God’s Spirit. Daily Convention events were designed to create first a 
longing for rest, and second a decision of faith. 

Keswick Conventions offered multiple venues to those whose lives were transformed 
from weakness to power, from addiction to freedom, and from fretfulness and ill-temper 
to peace and repose. D.L. Moody, for example, was said to have possessed an irritable 
and disagreeable temperament. After attending Keswick he claimed his life was altered 
and so full of Christ’s love that friends commented on the change. “He has been to 
Keswick,”!”’ was the explanation. 

Entrance to the Keswick platform was therefore tightly controlled. Prominence on the 
Keswick platform was rarely gained through academic qualifications alone. Ambition 
“and brilliant rhetorical efforts would not find a congenial atmosphere or a sympathetic 
hearing.” '”8 Only those who shared the convictions of Keswick and “by experiment have 
tested them, are asked to take part, and no others.” ie 

According to Keswick divines, figures from the Bible were said to have undergone a 
second experience, where they too found the power to overcome besetting sins and moral 


frailty. Keswick was fond of exploring what seemed like biblical evidence that Moses, 


'” Harford, p. 82. 
"8 Barabas, p. 34. 
' 4.T. Pierson, as quoted by Barabas, p. 33. _ 
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Peter and Pau] had had a “second experience” with God. Paul, for example was a proud 
and ill-tempered Pharisee. He was bitter and ferocious, and threatened the slaughter of 
“the followers of the Meek and Lowly One.””” Yet after Paul encountered Christ on the 
Road to Damascus, he too became humble and gentle, because, as he said, ‘“‘The life I 
now live I live by the faith in the Son of God. I live, nevertheless, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.”””! 

Similarly, Peter underwent a second experience, according to W.E. Broadman. 
Following his transformational “experience,” Peter was changed from one who denied 


Christ, to one who proclaimed the Messiah with boldness. From the moment of Peter’s 


second experience he was a new man, as W.E. Boardman wrote: 


[Peter] was the first to rise up before the Jerusalem populace who had put 
Christ to death, and ... tell them boldly that they had killed the Prince of 
Life. The fearless one also [stood] before the grand court of his nation, and 
when charged not to speak or to teach in the name of Jesus, and threatened 
with death if he should, he could answer their threatenings, by saying, 
Whether it be right to hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye; for 
we cannot but speak the things we do know, and testify the things we have 


202 
seen.” 


Like Paul, Moses was a man enslaved by rage, egotism and cowardice. By “the fire of his 


»» 203 


own tempter, he killed a man. He was angered “because his own people did not 


»» 204 


accept him at once as their deliverer. Yet, after Moses encountered God in the 


burning bush, he was remade. “Nothing daunted, yet nothing offended him.” 7° Though 


his own people rebelled, Moses, now transformed, remained courageous. “Oh how like 


that One did Moses become through the indwelling of that One in him!” 7° 


200 W.E. Boardman, In The Power of the Spirit: Or, Christian Experience in the Light of the Bible. 
(London: Bemrose & Sons, 1887), p. 38. 

l-Thid., p. 38. 

°°? Thid., pp. 38-39. 

3 Thid., p. 162. 

” Thid. 
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Following the model of Paul, Moses and Peter, women believed that their lives were 
also transformed and empowered by the Higher Life message. Women claimed they 
found strength at every “point where we are weakest, by nature or habit.””°” One woman 
described her enslavement to anger and harsh-language. She felt hopeless and powerless 
until she attended a Keswick Convention. There she met Jesus, who was quicker than her 


temper. She said: 


The grand truth was only to give herself up ... and this she could do and 
did do with delight. So given up, and so trusting in Jesus, she found 
herself perpetually and entirely in the Lord, and proved by happy and 
continual experience His keeping power. He was always quicker than the 


temper and the tempter. ae 


Burdened with domestic demands and many other pressures, women longed for 
Keswick’s “rest” as much as did their male counter parts. One woman, after listening to a 
houseguest describe her experience of “rest” wasted no time. She immediately embraced 
the “consecrated life” and afterwards insisted that all “her work and all her cares had 
been wonderfully sweetened, and thus wonderfully lightened and brightened.””” Even 
her husband noticed the change and he too became a Keswick convert. 

Like Pentecost, Keswick imparted spiritual power to both women and men. As one 
pastor explained that the baptism of the Spirit was not limited “to apostolic times,””’° his 


incredulous wife was won over by his message and began to pray the Lord’s prayer. By 


the time she reached the end she realized that: 


The kingship of Christ was a present spiritual inner one, and the power by 
which He sets up His kingdom is that of the Spirit given unto us to dwell 
in us and work in us to will and to do the will of God. When she came to 


the amen ... Wonderful was her deliverance ... When next she went into 


°° Thid.. p. 39. 
°°8 Tid., pp. 40-41. 
°° Thid., p. 55. 
719 Thid., p. 62. 
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the meeting ... she was able herself to give in a testimony as unequivocal 


and as ringing of her husband’s. 7!! 


Unsurprisingly, Keswick became a place of healing for those enslaved by various 
addictions. Freedom from tobacco, alcohol, gambling and the racetrack was said to be the 
result of a Keswick experience.”'” When an addict is healed, and a “violent temper is 
made meek ... it brings a ceaseless revenue of glory to God which all the equable 
tempers in the world could not do.””'? One consecrated soul marked his release from 


drink and smoke in this way: 


When I go to market now, the Lord He goes with me all the way, and I 
don’t want to stop at them drinkin’ places on the road, as I used to. I don’t 
have to stop to light my pipe, either, for I give it up at once when the Lord 
must have a clean temple to dwell in, and not one all filthy with the filthy 
weed. And I ain’t never had one bit o’ desire to touch either rum or 


tobacco from then till now.” 74 


Each summer both men and women showcased their deliverance from “besetting sins of 


02 


tongue and temper, habits of wrong-doing.””'” Infirmities once regarded as burdens to 


2 ‘ 
216 ere said to 


“be borne with and struggled against until death gives relief and release 
vanish through the experience of rest. 

As the Keswick Conventions ushered souls into an experience of consecration, the 
result was not only release from physical and psychological additions. As noted earlier, 
consecration was also said to initiate physical renewal, noted particularly in one’s facial 
appearance. Just as Moses’ face glowed after encountering God, so too the faces of those 
who entered “rest.” For example, after hearing Canon Harford-Battersby preach at 


Keswick, one listener described his face as that of an angel’s. “It showed at once that 


"hid. p. 64.0 77 ; - 

au Harford, p. 94. . 

213 WE. Boardman, In The Power of the Spirit: Or, Christian Experience in the Light of the Bible, p. 37. 
214 Thid., p. 27. 

AT. Pierson, The Keswick Movement in Precept and Practice, p. 116. 

~" Thid. 
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there was something there, which told its own tale.”~’° Following the consecration of 


Keswick’s chairman Bowker, one woman compared his new facial expression to that of 


Mi : 2 kd ee Li 2 
an earlier painting saying she “had never seen a more remarkable change.” ie 


The Failure of the Church 


Is the average Christian characterized by victorious power and supernatural “joy in the 
midst of unhappy circumstances?””!? Does the world rather view many Christians as 
weak and unable to master sin and self-interest? Why are not most Christians composed, 
patient and loving when faced with “ingratitude and indifference, even hostility?”””° 
These were the questions that the Keswick Conventions asked. 

In Keswick’s view, most Christians are not only a disappointment to themselves but 
their moral failings also dissuade others from pursuing a life of faith. The absence of 


Paar 2 
“real spiritual power”””! 


is worsened by the fact that many Christians are focused on 
material rather than spiritual pursuits. Crippled by sin, complacent Christians are of no 
real service to others, Keswick argued. How could they “lead others into a new life of 
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purity, peace, and power ? which they have not found themselves? 

Who was to blame for the scarcity of power in the average Christian life? Churches 
and pastors, insisted Keswick leaders. The source of spiritual impotence rests in the fact 
that the Church acknowledges only a portion of the gospel message--pardon to the 
sinners. All too often preachers omit the Higher Life message, that “continuous victory 
over temptation [is] equally provided in the Gospel.”””* Such oversight has led to a 
spiritual feebleness as well as ineffective Christian service. The Keswick Convention 
therefore began a rigorous campaign to educate pastors on the Higher Life message. 


Ministers, after all, are those most in need of the spiritual power. They face constant 


pressure from “higher critics” that attack the faith and the authority of the scripture. 


*"7 Harford, p. 55. 
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Pastors also come under attack from the devil. They are targets, said Keswick, of “the 


deadliest temptations in the arsenal of Satan.”?~* 


What better place to revive and empower beleaguered pastors than in the Lake 
District? At Keswick, “Bible ideals begin to appear as divine possibilities—Alps to be 
attempted, not stars to be admired.” 7”? The “very atmosphere helped.”””° Keswick 
promised victory to Christian leaders who faced the modern world and higher criticism 
with shrinking defeat. “No one can visit Keswick without feeling its power—no one can 


leave Keswick and not carry away some of the joy.””’’ What vicar could resist the 
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promise of power? After attending Keswick, even the “dullest of preachers were said 


to have “resistless power in the pulpit.”””? Keswick offered power to the weary and 


defeated so that they might substitute “the old ‘I cannot,’ [with] the triumphant ‘I can do 
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all things in Him that strengtheneth me. Even competent people derived new strength 


from a Keswick experience, it was claimed.”*! 
Of course, not everyone enjoyed the company of Keswick goers. Affiliation with 
Keswick was said to produce Christians who were divisive and self-righteous. Claiming 


to possess power over sin, these individuals seemed to view themselves with a sense of 
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superiority.~~ Because Keswick called their Higher Life converts to infuse their “new life 
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into dead and formal service, their local parishes often resented the inference. In 


defense, Keswick devotees claimed that their holiness was rooted in authentic humility, 
an admission of personal inadequacy, and an utter dependence on the Holy Spirit.7** A 


truly consecrated Christian, they argued, is the “last to assert their own sanctity, and 
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would be shocked, should others ascribe to them holiness or perfection. Despite such 


disclaimers, many viewed Keswick’s enthusiasm as insincere. 
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Every aspect of the Keswick Convention had one purpose—to lead each soul to a 
decision of faith. Every hymn, each testimony and sermon, even the scenery, poetry and 
literature made a case, built momentum, and aimed towards one goal—consecration. Will 
you choose holiness? Will you enter rest? Who could resist? As Pearsall Smith said in 
1875, he did not come to Oxford to bend minds around theology, but to beg for a 
decision. Thus, every evening, following the general session, while music was playing 
gently in the background, an invitation was made. Delegates were asked to “rise in their 
places as token that they desire to consecrate themselves wholly unto God.””*° Keswick 
avoided the pitfalls and delays of over intellectualization. They offered a simple call and 


fully expected a positive response. 
Faith Overshadows Effort 


Because Keswick leaders claimed that holiness was attained through passivity, emotional 
or intellectual effort was copiously avoided. The consecrated Christian shunned strain of 
any sort, for spiritual union was initiated by faith, through a resting in Christ alone. Thus, 
Keswick speakers were earnest, without exhibiting intellectual rigor or sensational 
emotion. Similarly, Keswick sermons were void of brilliant rhetoric, oratory or anything 
that might appear intellectually superior. Rather, sermons were “simple expositions of the 
Word of God, that impress the hearer as quite devoid of attempts at mere literary 


effect.”7>7 


To participate in a Higher Life experience did not require a brilliant mind or an 
education. A childlike faith was the only prerequisite. This of course made the Higher 
Life experience accessible to almost everyone. Yet, while Keswick avoided theological 
discourse, the intellectual capacity of Keswick speakers was deemed to be high. One 


observer noted that: 


[The] intellectual level of the addresses has been astonishingly high—I 
have never seen it equalled, and yet I have never detected one word that 


was self-conscious or egotistical, or that savoured of intellectual display. 


°° Harford, p. 11. 
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There has been no clever talking about holy things, but a lowly, self- 


forgetting, showing forth of the things themselves. 78 


Bible readings and lectures at Keswick were intelligible and personal; they were also 
void of theological abstractions. This was particularly true when it concerned the Cross. 
To intellectualize rather than to experience Calvary was, for Keswick, to circumvent the 
Higher Life experience. Penn-Lewis for example had no desire to “dogmatise or 
systematise””” her understanding of Calvary. Rather, she preferred to pursue “the 
experimental pathway” to God through Calvary.*”” Keswick’s insistence upon a personal 
encounter with the Cross stood in contrast to the modern repugnance for doctrine of the 


atonement common in the 19" century church.7"! 


Against this Keswick sought to restore 
the centrality of the doctrine of the atonement by promoting personal experience with the 
Cross. Robert Pearsall Smith, for example, argued that the doctrine of the atonement had 
for him “too much of a theological doctrine, rather than the glorious effective reality 
which I now find it to be, meeting fully every present need of my soul.” *”” P.T. Forsyth 
(1848-1921) along with Jessie Penn-Lewis railed against an intellectual rather than an 
experiential grasp of Calvary, and thus a personal and vibrant Crucicentrism became a 
pressing concern not only within Keswick circles, but also within the broader evangelical 
Movement in the 19" century. °° 

Keswick not only avoided an intellectual expression of faith, it also resisted emotional 
sensationalism. Any rigor, be it intellectual or emotional was viewed as draining and 
wearisome. It also suggested human rather than Divine control.*“* Keswick was about 
rest. Excessive fervor, like that encountered during the Welsh revival of 1904-1905, was 
believed to oppose God’s presence and peace. Therefore, unrestrained emotions were 


seen as a deterrent to faith. Faith, rather than effort, ushered in the Pentecost experience, 
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insisted Keswick. “True Faith has the authority of a fiat, as Christ has taught us.” Faith 
boldly claims what is the rightful possession of every follower of Christ—holiness. “© 
Therefore, Keswick Conventions sought simplicity in all things. In particular, they 
avoided the fanfare and marketeering noted among American revivalists. According to 
Keswick, the Americans placed too much emphasis on big name “evangelists and great 


choirs with far-famed Gospel singers,”7”” 


without which they anticipate “no divine 
outpourings.””“* The sensationalism of the American revivals seemed to minimize the 
simple and ordinary means of God working through ordinary Christians, through faith 
and rest. In contrast to American revivalists, Keswick avoided extremes that pointed to 
human power, over and against the power of God. Keswick insisted upon simplicity and 
modesty, therefore Keswick’s speakers, music, and literature resisted sensationalism of 
any kind. 

Though the Keswick Conventions avoided American marketeering techniques, yet 
their movement influenced Christian communities around the world. Within a few years 
Christians from around the globe began attending Keswick Conventions, and many of 
these began writing, speaking and developing affiliate conventions in their own 
countries.’ Moreover, Keswick leaders were often invited to address audiences around 
the world, and their literature was translated in many languages. Women like Jessie Penn- 
Lewis, addressed audiences in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, India and America. Moreover, 
Penn-Lewis’s writings were translated into more than 100 languages and dialects. 
Likewise, men like Macgregor addressed audiences in Canada, while F.B. Meyer led a 
Convention in Germany. Theodore Jelinghaus and Otto Stockmayer, after attending 
Keswick Conventions in England, preached the Higher Life message throughout 
Germany. Andrew Murray, a prolific writer, led Keswick affiliate Conventions in South 
Africa. By 1907, attendance at the Keswick Convention grew to six thousand and as a 


result many smaller offshoot Conventions sprung up around the world. 
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One way Keswick gained influence around the world was through its outreach to 
Christian pastors. Keswick viewed itself as a “hospital” to weak and ineffective 
Christians, particularly those in Christian leadership. In 1903 the Keswick Convention 
established an informal “Ministers Meeting” for pastors interested in practical holiness. 
According to Dr. Elder Cummings, these meetings were opportunities for self-disclosure 


and propagation of Higher Life teaching. Ministers were said to: 


[BJare their own personal history in order to help their brethren; and many 
must have gone back to their spheres of ministry, with a new vision of 


what was possible for them as the servants of Christ. °° 


Building a nexus of professional clergy was a successful method of creating a global, 
Higher Life Community. As faith was affirmed and sins confessed, pastors entered 
“mystical union between Christ and the believing soul.””?! Keswick reported “hundreds 
of ministerial lives have been transformed in influence and power through the reception 
of the message.” 7° 

The denominational diversity among the Ministers’ Meetings was viewed as a 
monument to the power of Keswick’s message. Nothing but the power of Christ could 
unite leaders of Churches who differed on so many issues. Clergy from High and Low 
Church traditions along with leaders within the Nonconformists Churches all admitted 
their failings and also agreed that “the things on which they differ are as nothing 
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compared to the living Unity in Christ. Pastors affiliated with Keswick began to 


redefine the Church as a group of Christians who admit their need of power. As in the 
time of Pentecost, so now, let believers identify not along denominational lines, but 


according to their experiences in Christ. “Spiritual affinities are felt to be stronger than 
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denominational divergences.” 
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Just as Keswick sought to influence pastors, it made similar inroads to college 
students. Outreach to college students began in 1893 with two graduates, Donald Fraser 
from Scotland, and Robert Wilder from the United States. Together they established the 
Keswick Student Movement and held meetings for students at yearly Keswick 
Conventions. This fledging group became the precursor of the worldwide Evangelical 
Unions “which attracted students in universities who would forge strong Keswick 
links.”?°° 

Meetings for students were held each year at the Keswick Convention, where students 


and young people were said to have embraced 


[the] spiritual realities and enduements to which the Convention witnesses, 
and many of them received a fulness of blessing which has powerfully 


influenced the whole Student Christian organization to this day. *°° 


Fraser and Wilder’s efforts to draw students into a personal Christian faith eventually led 
to the development of InterVarsity Christian Fellowship—an international mission 
organization which continues to this day. 

Keswick’s missionary impulse was felt early on, though with some reluctance. While 
Keswick leaders were initially reticent to incorporate international missions within the 
scope of the Convention, they began funding missionaries who were already on the field. 
Over time however, Keswick hosted its own missionaries, provided they agreed with 
Keswick’s Higher Life teaching. 

Similarly, the Keswick’s Ladies’ Meetings allowed for missionary activity almost 
immediately, though Chairman Bowker initially opposed a separate track for missions, as 
part of the Keswick Convention. It was the solicitor Reginald Radcliffe, who convinced 
Bowker of the “paramount claims of the non-Christian world.” *°’ Bowker agreed to hold 
a tent meeting for missions and over thirty individuals expressed an interest in missionary 


service. These events convinced Bowker that missions and consecration “ought to go 


°° Price & Randall, p. 118. 
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together,” *°* and thus began the Keswick missionary meetings. By 1887 Hudson Taylor, 
founder of China Inland Mission, was a featured speaker at Keswick Conventions. His 
dynamic presence and his passion for missions inspired others to dedicate their lives to 
foreign missions. By 1888, Keswick hosted its first session focused on missions, and the 
sum of £860 was raised for foreign work. Within one year, Keswick established a fund to 
bring missionaries to the Keswick Conventions, but a policy was adopted to support only 
those missionaries who embraced the “‘Keswick message’ in its fulness.” 7°? 

The first missionary to receive Keswick funding was Amy Carmichael, perhaps the 
best-known missionary of her era. Her successful work in South India was a powerful 
example of women’s service in foreign lands. Keswick also supported missionaries in 
countries such as China, Japan, Africa, Canada, Australia, South America, Germany, 
Sweden, Egypt, New Zealand and Palestine. 

As funds for missionary effort increased, Keswick began to pay the expenses of 
missionaries on furlough, bringing them to Keswick Conventions for rest and renewal. 
Imparting Keswick’s message of power to exhausted and discouraged missionaries was 
viewed as integral to the Higher Life cause. Thus, Keswick “proved such a means of 
blessing””°” in the lives of beleaguered missionaries. 

The Missions Meeting was said to be “the best and brightest of all the week,” 61 in no 
small part because of the unity evidenced amid the ethnic and denominational diversity of 
Keswick delegates. For example, there were more than twenty different missionary 
societies with seventy nationalities represented at the 1909 Missions Meeting. ae 

Though Keswick missionaries were some of the brightest anywhere, sheer intelligence 
was believed practically useless to the Higher Life cause. What was needed, insisted 
missionaries like Paget Wilkes, were missionaries with power. Referring to the perceived 
spiritual needs of Japan, Wilkes said that we have “enough intellect among ourselves, but 


we do need men and women filled with the Holy Ghost.” 7° 
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The message of Keswick was said to empower the work of missionaries like Miss 
Stevenson, a member of the Church of Scotland. Stevenson had received a second 
blessing at the Bridge of Allan Convention, a Keswick affiliate meeting in Scotland. 
There she encountered not only a call to missions, but also power for service. In 


documenting her life years later she said: 


I believe that neither my health nor my courage would stand the strain of 
the life I have lived out here were it not for the enabling and keeping 


power of the Holy Spirit. i 


Testimonies from missionaries like Stevenson underscored the importance of 
consecration to empower Christian service. It is no wonder that Keswick saw the 


significance of its message for missionary activity. = 
VIII. The Women of Keswick 


Because women’s Higher Life experience was initially limited to the home, women’s 


worldwide ministry (in missions, evangelism, in the development of spiritual literature 
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and music, etc.) did not have “the universal and recognized position” ~°° it would 
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eventually enjoy. The Ladies’ Meetings were considered an ancillary or “‘after-meeting,” 


where application of Keswick’s Higher Life message was made to women’s roles within 


home. Like all events at Keswick, the Ladies’ Meetings provided additional opportunities 


to seek victory over sin. During these meetings, women were compelled to relinquish 


their willfulness to Christ. One woman was said to have abandoned her “high intellect” 


for the sake of Christ. °°” 
Eventually, however, the women of Keswick used the Higher Life teaching to 
challenge sexist presuppositions. If the victorious life was followed consistently, then 


women might finally gain victory over Eve’s sin, which had hitherto limited their 
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influence within the Church. Moreover, young, single women longed for a greater scope 
for service. Perhaps because of this, women were among the first to serve as Keswick- 
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sponsored missionaries Overseas. e 


Indeed, it was initially the women of the Keswick 
Conventions who supported missionary work in prayer, through their finances, and 
ultimately by giving their lives on the mission field. It was often through women 
missionaries that individuals around the world embraced the Higher Life teachings of 
Keswick. 

As more and more women embraced the Higher Life message, they gained greater 
scope of service, as well as established a worldwide reputation as missionaries, authors, 
hymn writers and speakers. Women such as Jessie Penn-Lewis and Sophia Nugent 
quickly became renowned for their preaching abilities both within and outside Keswick 
circles. *© Even so, they were rarely invited to preach on the main Keswick platform. 
Annoyed by such inconsistency, both Nugent and Penn-Lewis challenged the gender bias 
of Keswick. It was Penn-Lewis who devoted much of her life to aligning the message of 
Keswick with the empowerment of women.””” 

The Holiness revival half a decade earlier extended leadership to women such as 
Phoebe Palmer. Palmer’s visible authority was a model and impetus to the leadership of 
women like Catherine Booth, co-founder of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army in 
turn gave women positions of equality in areas such as evangelism. Recalling the service 
of Phoebe Palmer, Sophia Nugent challenged the male-dominated leadership of Keswick. 
Why, she asked, are so few women within Keswick receiving “the commission given by 
Christ to Mary to pass on his message openly?” *”' Nugent recalled the fact that women’s 
ministry had been a vital part of the heritage of the Holiness Movement, a tradition 
Keswick seemed unwilling to adopt. 

Women like Phoebe Palmer, Catherine Booth and Hannah Whitall Smith set a 
precedent for leadership among Holiness women. Keswick could not therefore, deny that 
the claim of women’s service to both men and women was part of the Holiness 
*88 Thid., p. 198 & ff. 
°° Sloan, p. 71. 
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experience. After addressing a crowd of six thousand, at the 1875 Brighton Convention, 
Whitall Smith claimed that her “congregation” was larger than that of Charles 
Spurgeon.””? However, Keswick leadership was reluctant to expand the sphere of 
women’s service beyond the home and family. 

Yet, women’s attendance at Keswick continued to grow. In fact, the “Ladies’ 
Meetings” were so well attended, particularly when Penn-Lewis spoke, they required a 
larger meeting hall in order to accommodate the growing interest. As her influence grew, 
Penn-Lewis eventually expressed an unwillingness to be confined to the Ladies’ 
Meetings. In doing so, she challenged “the male hegemony of the Convention 
platforms.” 

Jessie Penn-Lewis had distinguished herself as a speaker during the Welsh revival of 
1904-5, where the ministry of women was more prominent. Perhaps because of this the 
trustees of Keswick invited Penn-Lewis to address the weekday Bible Readings, and this 
meant preaching to men and women. Her influence was becoming hard to ignore. 

Penn-Lewis’s popularity at Keswick led to speaking engagements around the world, 
and throughout Britain including Keswick affiliate Conferences such as the Bridge of 
Allan Convention, in Scotland. Her favorite topic was always victory through the Cross 
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of Calvary, which elicited both “commitment to the transformed life, 
criticism for what some thought an obsession with the Cross. The American revivalist, 
A.T. Pierson, recoiled at what he perceived Penn-Lewis’s theory of self-mortification.””° 
Yet, the demand for Penn-Lewis was undeniable. Her skills as a preacher led to speaking 
engagements in places such as India, Russia, Scandinavia and America. Yet, despite her 
international reputation, Keswick continued to restrict the teaching of women, even 
women like Penn-Lewis. 


In 1908 Penn-Lewis wrote openly to Evan Hopkins.””° She reminded him that her 


ministry to both men and women went unchallenged for many years. She also informed 
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him that “God had set his seal of blessing on her messages.” 7’ Penn-Lewis also told 
Hopkins that her teachings on the Cross had influenced and empowered Keswick men 
and women. Penn-Lewis warned Hopkins that restricting the influence of women would 
have dire consequences for the Church as well as the Higher Life Movement. If Keswick 
continued to shut out the ministry of women to “mixed” groups, Penn-Lewis threatened 
to take her ministry elsewhere. 

The leadership of Keswick, however, remained recalcitrant and Penn-Lewis was no 
longer welcome to address the main platform or mixed gatherings at Keswick 
Conventions. By 1910, she retreated from Keswick altogether and turned her attention to 
audiences outside the Keswick Convention. At the same time she began to write books 
and articles, and she also launched a journal entitled The Overcomer. The readership of 
The Overcomer grew to 10,000. 

Confronting the issue of women’s service in the Church, Penn-Lewis published a 
popular defense of women’s equality, entitled The Magna Charta of Woman. Published 
in 1919, The Magna Charta of Woman not only offered a biblical and historical basis for 
women’s leadership, but also attributed the suppression of women to the work of Satan— 
the ultimate perpetrator of women’s subordination. Penn-Lewis insisted that limiting the 
equality of women in the Church not only undermines the work of the Cross, it also 
impedes the fruit of Calvary—unity among believers. The Magna Charta of Woman 
warned against viewing women through Eve’s sin, rather than in women’s victory over 
sin, through union with Christ. Consecrated women should be included as equal partners 
with men so that they might infuse ministry with the power of the Cross.””8 All around 
the world, Penn-Lewis concluded, women are gaining equal access to service in the 
public domain. If the Church continues to prohibit women’s equal service, Penn-Lewis 
predicts that women will reject a Church that disenfranchises them. 

While women were rarely invited to preach from the Keswick platform, they were 
allowed to speak of their experience of rest and consecration. Keswick’s pedagogy often 
took the form of personal experience; the distinction between men preaching and women 


speaking from their experiences may have appeared minimal. 
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Whether preaching or speaking from personal experience, the message of Keswick 
centered in overcoming weakness, and this offered new opportunities for women such as 
Jessie Penn-Lewis, Sophia Nugent—an affiliate with Eaton Chapel in London, and the 
missionary Lilias Trotter. Both Nugent and Trotter spoke of yielding to God such that the 
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‘weakest places’ in a woman’s life became strong. Keswick’s message of 


transformation “generated female confidence.” °° 

Amanda Smith, a freed slave from America, took the Keswick platform in 1915 by an 
invitation from the Rev. Hubert Brook. Brook reminded his audience that in 1882, Smith 
stood on the Keswick platform where she said: “You may not know it, but I am a princess 
in disguise. I am a child of the King.” 281 Smith realized that “if she was a child, she was 
an heir of God!’” 7” An heir, regardless of gender or race, is entitled to all the privileges 
of the children of God, including the privilege of engaging their God-given gifts. Smith 
was also a recognized missionary, and her self-confidence was infectious. 

Responding to the call of consecration, Keswick women like Amanda Smith began to 
exhibit a growing sense of assurance that they too might contribute to Christian service 
alongside men. One woman admitted that though she longed to yield herself fully to 
Christ, she resisted self-abandonment for fear that God might “require me to plead his 
cause before mixed assemblies of men and women: that I can never do.” 7° Perhaps God 
would ask her to speak to the “intelligent and refined.” *** She finally surrendered to 
Christ and afterwards she claimed that Christ filled her life “with His own sovereign 
presence, and enthroned Himself in her heart of hearts.” 78° Through Christ she found the 
confidence to speak to the refined, to the educated, and to men. Her intimacy with Christ 
gave her the confidence to do what Keswick had discouraged, to speak to men. However, 
she believed she also received the Baptism of the Holy Ghost through which God 


gratified the cravings of her soul. She said: 
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Every good thing her soul craved ... He unfolded to her as assured in Him, 
in His boundless wisdom, power, and love ... she found herself rejoicing 
in the good, acceptable and perfect will of God, and joying in the God of 
her salvation with unalloyed satisfaction and ineffable delight ... she was 
called to speak to mixed assemblies of the refined and intelligent, and did 


it with great delight. 7*° 


The experience of consecration was an impetus to the emancipation of. women, though 
Keswick was slow to grasp this. Ultimately, Keswick women were not content with inner 
experiences alone, as Pierce and Randall point out. They longed for an avenue, an 
opportunity to use the spiritual power gained from a second experience. Unlike the 
Keswick Conventions, the mission field offered wider ministry possibilities for women. 
Thus women were among the first to respond to the call from the mission field. Amy 
Carmichael was the first missionary funded by Keswick, but others soon followed. 
Notable women missionaries funded by the Keswick included Pandita Ramabai, who 
worked primarily in India, and Evangeline and Francesca French who served in China. In 


1930, Keswick missionaries Miss Nettleton and Miss Harris 7°” 


were martyred in China. 

Perhaps the most eminent missionary affiliated with Keswick was Amy Carmichael. 
Born in Northern Ireland, Carmichael authored 35 books and was one of the best known 
missionaries of the modern era. Carmichael lived and worked more than fifty years in the 
land of India. She devoted her life in service to the children of Donavur, rescuing young 
women and girls from a life of temple prostitution. It is said that Carmichael saved over 
two thousand children from prostitution, a practice the Indian government tried to keep 
secret. Carmichael established a home and school for these children who might otherwise 
have been lived a life of sexual slavery. 788 


Another revered female missionary was Pandita Ramabai, also one of the most highly 


esteemed women in India during her era. She had distinguished herself by translating the 
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Bible from Greek and Hebrew into Marathi. 7°” 


Pandita established the Home of Mercy, 
which offered aide to the many destitute individuals. In 1898, Ramabai addressed 

audiences at Keswick on the plight of Hindu women. She spoke of her vision to see 140 
million women filled with the Holy Spirit. Ramabai began by saying that she had come 


“to speak for the 140,000,000 of Hindu women in India.” 2 She said: 


It was through a missionary from Keswick she had learned, three years 
ago, how to receive the Holy Spirit, and she knew that apart from that she 
could never have been of any use. She wanted 1000 Spirit-filled 
missionaries for India’s women, and she asked for prayer that 100,000 
Christian women might be raised up in India to carry the Gospel to their 
needy sisters. When a request was made that those in the meeting, who 
were prepared to offer themselves for Missionary Service, should stand, 
about 200 rose, and the Rev. W.E. Burroughs led in prayer commending 


them to the Lord, and asking His guidance for them. 7”! 


Keswick women frequently responded to the call of missionary work, and their 
achievements were reported each year from the main-platform. News from Carmichael 
was always well received, even though it often came through a letter. Reading one such 


letter, Mrs. Streeter said: 


Donavur is very closely allied to ‘Keswick,’ not only because two of its 


missionaries are there, but because Donavur is working out what 


‘Keswick’ stands for—practical holiness. 7° 


Keswick women had distinguished themselves as missionaries in places such as China, 


India, Africa, Palestine and Persia.*” ”* Florence Young, for example, worked with the 


*8? Thid., pp. 258-268. 
°° Sloan, p. 49. 

*! Thid., pp. 49-50. 
>? Thid., p. 80. 

3 Thid., p. 51. 
 Thid., p. 53. 
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“South Sea Islanders, at work in the sugar plantations in Queensland” 7”° and those she 
won to Christ donated “50 pounds per annum towards the support of missionaries in 
China.” *°° Because of her notable work in Algiers, Lilias Trotter addressed Keswick’s 
missionary meeting. Her work was said to be one of “faith and prayer, the full results of 


which are still to be made manifest.” 7” 


Women missionaries preached to mixed crowds 
overseas, yet the same activity was restricted in Great Britain. Some noted the 
"inconsistency and grew resentful. 

The women’s meetings developed their own spirituality, which at times included 
forms of self-mortification. Living simply, avoiding materialism and “listening to God in 


. F 298 
times of silence” 


was introduced to the Ladies’ Meetings by Sister Eva, a leader of an 
order of women within the Lutheran Church in Germany. Many women gave up their 
precious jewels to fund missionary work, as woman after “woman, young and old, 
brought up jewelry and placed it on the Bible.” *”? Walter Sloan recalled the sacrificial 


giving of the Ladies’ Meeting in the following way: 


Mrs. Penn-Lewis had spoken on the Tuesday about bringing of gifts to the 
altar, and the need of a cleansing of our inner relationships with one 
another; on the next day Miss Nugent said a few words as to everything 
being set right in outward things, expenditure, dress, house-keeping, and 
so on, when a lady from Germany rose and said that during the previous 
day’s meetings she had seen a new vision of the heathen world in its 
darkness, calling for the sending of the Light, she told of how she had 
already disposed of all her possessions for the Lord’s work; but she had 
two things left, precious to her because of their associations, then she 
presented a ring and a clasp. The hand of God was upon the meeting, and 
one after another went up to the front and laid jewelry, watches, or coins 


on the table, and this continued until the meeting closed. Sister Eva of 


5 Thid., p. 54. 

2° Thid. 

"7 Thid., p. 24. 

8 Price & Randall, p. 158. 
>” Pollock, p. 125. 
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Friedenshort, for it was she, went home to prove in a new way the power 
of God in her own work, which had already been much blessed in 
Germany. It began to spread out into other lands, and now Sisters from 
Friedenshort are at work in China, at Dohnavur, in Syria, Central Africa, 


and Guatemala. *° 


Sister Eva along with Jessie Penn-Lewis fostered the “depths of spiritual experience at 
the women’s gatherings at Keswick,” *! not simply through a proclamation of holiness 


by faith, but with good actions of sacrifice on behalf of others. 
Summary Remarks 


Here we have shown that the Holiness Movement was nourished by the Romantic mood 
of the day in which crisis overcame process, where mood and milieu overwhelmed debate 
and dialectic. As a branch from the Higher Life tree, the Keswick Conventions did not 
concern theology or doctrine. Rather, The Keswick Conventions nurtured a mood, a 
spirit, a form of spiritual energy that was often articulated through music, poetry, image 
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and metaphor, rather than by theological discourse.” ~ The Keswick experience was 


undeniable. Their prolific production of hymns and devotional literature brought renewal 
and a longing for holiness to Christians around the world. Their inflamed spirits set 
others on fire. °°? Keswick’s mystical articulation of faith was marketing widely, and as a 
result the Convention grew in number and influence. 

Keswick’s Higher Life message centered on power, accessed through faith. By way 
of surrender and faith, Keswick promised instantaneous power of the highest mystical 
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state—union with Christ. “I live, yet not I but God in me,””” was a watch-phrase of the 


Keswick Convention. Every element of the Keswick experience, the music, the literature, 


% Sloan, p. 60. 

3)! Price & Randall, Transforming Keswick: The Keswick Convention Past, Present and Future. (Carlisle, 
Georgia: OM Publishing, 2000), p. 159. 

ave Underhill, The Essentials of Mysticism and Other Essays. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 1920), p. 47. 

° St. Augustine, as quoted by Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 37. 

° Underhill, Mysticism, p. 417. 
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the personal testimonies, the setting, the absence of erudition and emotional fervor was 
geared towards one goal, a decision of “rest” through faith. By denying human effort in 
favor of faith, Keswick suggested that union with Christ could be obtained through a 
decision, through a crisis. In union with Christ, the soul acquired the fruits of union— 
power over sin and extraordinary ability for Christian service. In essence, Keswick 
promoted a mystical Quietism that suggested that through faith and passivity the soul 
reached the highest mystical state—union. Union, via rest and without purgation, was the 
shorter path of Keswick’s Quietism. Classical mysticism however, does not omit 
purgation in the path to union, a discussion we shall pursue in detail further on. 

Because Keswick promised union with God, release from sin, and extraordinary 
power for Christian ministry, the Higher Life message appealed to many moderns, 
particularly women. Women, in union with God, were finally freed from the stigma of 
Eve’s sin whereby they also accessed the fruits of union—power for extraordinary 
service, particularly on the mission field where many women found greater opportunity 
for service, Ultimately, Higher Life teaching fueled the emancipation of women, though 
Keswick resisted this. 

While scholars admit that Keswick’s path to holiness was one of crisis rather than 
process—through a decision of faith, they overlook the ways in which Keswick’s shorter 
path engaged the Quietist’s prayer of simple regard, over and against the arduous path of 
“classical mysticism.” Historians suggest that Keswick was fueled by the Romantic 
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mood, with its dreamy and inarticulate expression of faith, “~” such that Keswick devotees 


articulate holiness or sanctification not as an arduous process but as a “living union with 


oo. . 93) 
the living Saviour.”°” 


Many admit that Keswick used mystical language to describe 
union and holiness, yet a theological distinction has not been made between Keswick’s 
Quietism 397 to that of the “classical mysticism” of Jessie Penn-Lewis. Therefore, this 
thesis will now compare the shorter path to holiness promoted by Keswick to the classical 


mysticism of Jessie Penn-Lewis which engaged the process of purgation. 


~ Bebbington, p.167 & ff, see also Latourette, p. 1168. 

*° Bebbington, p. 172. See also page 174 in which Bebbington interprets Keswick’s favored image of “the 
branch abiding in the vine of Christ,” as organic and Romantic. Yet, this is often an image used of the 
unitive state, the final stage of classical mysticism. 

0” Bebbington, p. 172. 
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Chapter Two 


The Call of Holiness: An Introduction to Jessie Penn-Lewis 


We must turn to the finished work of our Redeemer 


and thankfully recognize our place with Him upon His cross.*"" 


I. Introduction 


The early experiences of Jessie Jones can be characterized as two-edged. On the one hand 
she was surrounded by vibrant religious and social activities. Raised in a Calvinistic, 
Methodist family, her grandfather was a minister and her mother was an ardent 
Temperance worker. She recalled how her home was the great rendezvous point for 
leaders and ministers as “they passed hither and thither on their Master’s business.’”"? 
Unlike her siblings however, Jessie was never given full physical rein. She was often 
constrained indoors, or by the seashore because she suffered from tuberculosis. 310 Her 
early years offered opportunity to fight illness and fatigue, and perhaps through this 
Penn-Lewis developed an inner resolve that would serve her in years to come. 

Her early years were also opportunities to sample the equality of women. Educated by 
the Quakers as a child, and empowered by the Holiness Movement as a young woman, 
Penn-Lewis observed equality for women within the spiritual realm. 

Gender equality, an ideal furthered by the Enlightenment, *!’ was advanced by the 
early Keswick Conventions through a spirituality that promised the highest mystical 
states to anyone, without regard to race, class or gender. Keswick suggested that holiness 


or sanctification comes through a mystical experience that overcomes human weakness 


38 J. Penn-Lewis, Life out of Death. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature Crusade, 1991), 
9. 

Mt Gerrard, p. 1. 

7! Jones, The Trials and Triumphs of Mrs. Jessie Penn-Lewis, p. 5. 

31! Olive Banks, Becoming a Feminist: The Social Origins of ‘First Wave’ Feminism. (Brighton, 

Wheatsheaf, 1986) 
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and sin. This was good news for women whose spiritual infirmity was indivisibly linked 
to the failings of Eve. The writings of female and male mystics were welcomed at 
Keswick, and women such as Madame Guyon served as model to Keswick women like 
Jessie Penn-Lewis, before either she or the movement fully understood its possible 
implications. Eventually, Keswick’s version of sanctification was to be seen as defective 
by Penn-Lewis’s standards, as her mystical theology engaged effort and suffering in 
attaining holiness, whereas Keswick advocated rest through faith as the path to union 
with Christ. 

Women’s leadership in the Keswick Conventions had, until the advent of Mrs. Penn- 
Lewis, been limited to ministry among women alone. After her experience with the 
transforming power of union with Christ, Penn-Lewis rose to positions of leadership 
within the early Keswick Conventions. Her leadership gave advanced egalitarian ministry 
within Keswick through her biblical teachings, her service on platforms around the world, 
and ultimately through a mystical theology that she claimed transformed her life from 
frailty to power. She thus emerged as the key advocate and example of the equality of 
women first within the Keswick Convention, but also within Christian circles around the 
world. 

Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology promoted a mystical “death” with Christ whereby 
men and women alike were united to a Divine source of inordinate power. Drawing upon 
Scriptures such as Romans 6:6 *!” and Galatians 2: 19b,*!? Penn-Lewis suggested that to 
die with Christ initiated the highest mystical state—union with God.*"* In union with God 
souls are freed from sin and endowed with extraordinary power, and they were thus 
equipped for extraordinary ministry. Union with Christ was therefore the portal to the 
victorious life in the Spirit, where unity among believers was realized, and the failings of 
Eve overcome. Thus her vision for an organic unity with Christ made her a crucicentrist 


of the highest order, a role she shared with P.T. Forsyth whose work she cited. 


312 “We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin might be destroyed, and we 
might no longer be enslaved to sin.” Romans 6:6. 

313 «4 have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me.” 
Galatians 2:19 b. 

314 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 413 & ff. 
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Penn-Lewis’s egalitarian theology, perhaps forged by her mystical experiences, gave 
rise to a biblical defense for the equality of women in her Magna Charta of Woman. 
Summarizing the extensive scholarship of the physician-missionary Katharine Bushnell, 
the Magna Charta of Woman also included Penn-Lewis’s interpretation of the demonic 
forces that oppress women, particularly during revival movements. Penn-Lewis believed 
that the Holy Spirit empowered both women and men throughout history, and such 
activity is always in harmony with Scripture. Acknowledging the power of Christ to 
abolish the “old Adam” and the hierarchy of men over women, Penn-Lewis’s The Magna 
Charta of Woman sought to harmonize the leadership of Christian women throughout 
history with Paul’s teaching on women. 

Penn-Lewis therefore represents a furthering of the liberation of women in ministry, as 
seen in her international ministry, her writings, her leadership within the Keswick 
Conventions, and her mystical theology. This chapter will therefore offer an introduction 
to Jessie Penn-Lewis through a review of her life: her marriage, conversion, ministry, and 


her struggle to serve as a coworker alongside men in the gospel. 


Childhood 


Jessie Jones was born in Neath, South Wales in 1861. She was the daughter of an 
engineer, and the granddaughter of a Calvinist Methodist minister.*'> Her earliest 
memories were of great Church meetings and the “constant coming and going of 


sos 33] 
ministers,”*!° 


At ten years of age Jessie began to recognize the “limitations of her body.” *'” *!® 
Lacking the stamina and physical capacity of other children, she was placed under the 
careful watch of the school proprietress. The diagnosis was tuberculosis. 

She joined a Quaker school at twelve and during the same year her mother inducted 
her into the Temperance Movement. It was within the context of the Temperance 


Movement that Jessie began to demonstrate leadership ability. She was made “Chief 


"1° Jones, p. 3. 
316 Gerrard, p. I. 
47 Thid., p. 4. 
718 Jones, p. 5 
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Presiding Officer of the juveniles, and at fourteen she was promoted to Honorary 


Secretary to the Adult Temperance Lodge, a post she held until the age of sixteen. 
Marriage 


At the age of nineteen Jessie married a member of the Church of England, an English 


accountant by the name of William Penn-Lewis.*”° Prior to their marriage, Jessie’s uncle 
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warned her fiancé that he was “practically taking an invalid for life > Undeterred, 


the couple married and two years later they relocated to Richmond, Surrey—where 
William was appointed the Borough Accountant. 


Shortly after their relocation to Surrey, the young couple joined Holy Trinity Church, 


where the Rev. Evan H. Hopkins served. Hopkins was known as “the chief mentor?” 


and “theologian of the early Keswick Conventions.”*”* It was Hopkins who first 
introduced Jessie Penn-Lewis to the notion of “victory over the bondage of besetting 
sins.” *”° Because of his influence, Jessie became acquainted with the spiritual and 
theological foundations of the early Keswick Conventions, with their emphasis on the 
“Spirit-filled life.” *°° Penn-Lewis was not only attracted to the idea of holiness through 


spiritual power, she was also impressed by the powerful preaching of Evan Hopkins. 


When Hopkins preached, she said it was like the “opening of the heaven.”*?” 


The call to holiness, in preparation for Christ’s imminent return, was part of the 


premillennialism of the 19th century. The Keswick Conventions therefore “had a ready 
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affinity for premillenniallism,”°~” and embraced Adventist teaching at their first 


Convention. It was under the preaching of Hopkins that Jessie became uncomfortable 


with the thought of Christ’s return.*”’ Eager to know that she was a child of God, Mrs. 


319 


Gerrard, p. 4. 

30 Tones, p. 11. 

*! Gerrard, p. 6. 

*°2 Tones, p. 7. 

*3 Bebbington, p. 168. 

a J.C. Metcalfe, In the Mould of the Cross. (Dorset, England: Overcomer Publications 1947), p. 16. 
*° Tones, p. 33. 

°°6 Gerrard, p. 8. 

*" Thid. 
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Penn-Lewis began to read the Bible voraciously. She readily acknowledged both her 
sinfulness and Christ’s atonement. Making a rapid assessment of whether she believed 
her sins were forgiven, she cried, “Lord, I do believe, and ... the Spirit of God instantly 
bore witness with my spirit that I was a child of God, and deep peace filled my soul.” *° 

Mr. Penn-Lewis joined his wife’s interest in Christian activity, and together they 
opened their home to the work of Holy Trinity Church. In this new environment, Jessie 
became assiduous in Christian ministry. She led Bible classes, served as librarian at a 
Rescue Mission, and she also worked in various capacities within the YWCA Institute in 
Richmond. **! 

Despite a prolific ministry in Richmond, Mrs. Penn-Lewis remained dissatisfied with 
her Christian service. Specifically, it was her apprehension of public speaking that 
paralyzed Jessie and stalled her development as a leader and speaker. According to her 
biographer, despite hours of preparation, the idea of speaking to a handful, even in her 


own home, produced great pangs of fear. Her diary reads: 


Those who knew this servant of God in later years were often amazed to 
hear her speak of the agony of fear with which she used to go forth to 
speak, even at the smallest meeting, and the hours of hard and painful 


preparation which preceded such a service. 


Penn-Lewis struggled to overcome not only emotional frailty, but her physical weakness 
as well. Her lung disease always threatened to narrow the scope of her activities. The 
promise of power, offered by Holiness teaching, must have captured her attention. Eager 
to study Keswick’s promise more thoroughly, Mrs. Penn-Lewis read Madame Guyon’s, 
Spiritual Torrents,’ which circulated widely within Keswick circles. Through Guyon, 


Penn-Lewis learned more about the promise of spiritual union, with its subsequent power, 


‘a Gerrard, p. 7. 

3! Thid., p. 11. 

°°? Thid., pp. 15-19. 
ae Jones, p. 16. 
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joy, and fruitfulness.””” Penn-Lewis was tired of failure and defeat. She was eager to 


exchange her restricted life for that which was limitless.**° 
II. Called to be Crucified: A Mystical Path 


According to Higher Life teaching, the power to become holy in preparation for Christ’s 
imminent return was initiated by a second blessing--a baptism in the Spirit. It was 
through Hopkins that Mrs. Penn-Lewis first learned of the power available through a 
second blessing.**° Hopkins called Christians to seek a second blessing beyond 
conversion, after which they “no longer would feel themselves ensnared by wrongdoing, 
for they would have victory over sin.”>*’ 

Prompted by the Higher Life imperative to encounter Christ experientially, Penn- 
Lewis acknowledged her own spiritual ineffectiveness and prayed for a second 
experience, a baptism in the Holy Spirit. Eager to possess greater effectiveness and 
composure in Christian service, it occurred to Penn-Lewis that her longing for a second 


blessing might actually be a desire for self-aggrandizement. Her conscience was sensitive 


to selfish motives. She asked herself: 


Would I be willing to have no great experience, but agree to live and walk 


entirely by faith on the Word of God? This, too, was a new aspect, but I 


quickly answered ‘Yes.’ *** 


Penn-Lewis was conscious that her self-orientation not only limited her confidence and 
her sphere of spiritual service, but more importantly it seemed “truly a horror’**? to God. 


The keen awareness of her selfishness led Penn-Lewis through a “deep abasement to the 


334 yp: 
Ibid., p. 16. 

5°). Penn-Lewis, The Leading of the Lord: A Spiritual Autobiography. (Devon, UK: Gospel Press, 1903), 
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7 Bebbington, p. 151. 
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Blood of Christ for cleansing. Her final abasement or purgation came through a 


mystical encounter with the Cross, as she later came to realize. Her diary notes: 


Then came the still, small voice once more, and this time it was the one 


little word--- ‘Crucified’. ‘Crucified!’ What did it mean? I had not asked 


to be crucified, but to be filled. **! 


The call to be purged of self through a mystical crucifixion with Christ provided Penn- 
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Lewis with a personal understanding of Paul’s words in Romans 6: 6-11.°"~ Classical 


mysticism suggested that union with God can come only after an awareness, abhorrence, 
and final shedding of one’s self-orientation, *? through a “baptism into the death of 


Christ (Rom. vi. ) hana This was the path to abundant life where “the human spirit [is] set 
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Ps 66 Bs s 34 . . . 
free”* from sin and “the domination of the flesh.”*"° To experience mystical union 


required purification, according to the classical tradition.**"’ For Penn-Lewis, “Calvary 
must always precede Pentecost.” "8 Her words are not a mere recounting of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. Rather, they suggest her awareness that a self-orientation impedes 
union with Christ and must therefore be eliminated in order for her soul to enter the 
unitive state.**° 

She thus discovered that while she asked for a second blessing in the Spirit, 


anticipating a life of power afterwards, she was called instead to a mystical encounter 


* Thid., p. 25. 

* Penn-Lewis, The Leading of the Lord: A Spiritual Autobiography, p. 7. See also Gerrard, p. 25. 

*? Romans 6:6-11: “We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. For whoever has died is freed from sin. But if we 
have died with Christ, we believe that we will also live with him. We know that Christ, being raised from 
the dead, will never die again; Death no longer has dominion over him. The death he died, he died to sin, 
once for all; but the life he lives, he lives to God. So you also must consider yourselves dead to sin and 
alive to God in Christ Jesus.” These verses are central to Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology. 

*8 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 199 & ff. 

* Gerrard, p. 26. 

 Tbid. 
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*7 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 198 & ff. See also see Louth, pp. 54-55, King, p. 19 & ff, Jantzen, p. 88 & ff, 
121, Egan, Anthology of Christian Mysticism. p. xvi, and Theologia Germanica, (Chapter 15) 
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with the Cross. “The Cross leads to the Spirit, and the Spirit leads back to the Cross," 


she claimed. God, according to Penn-Lewis, never gives power to “the old creation, nor 
the uncrucified soul... Satan will give power to the ‘old Adam,’ but God will not.” *! 
Penn-Lewis seemed to both understand and accept the call to purification through a 

mystical death with Christ. She wrote the following description of her Baptism in the 


Spirit, her mystical awakening: 


Traveling alone in a railway carriage ... it seemed as if suddenly my spirit 
broke through into the spiritual world and I was caught up into the bosom 
of the Father. For days afterwards I felt that I was as a babe lying in the 
Father’s bosom with all the world below lying in darkness whilst I was in 
Light, clear as crystal and so pure... the Lord stood by me and I clasped his 
very feet ... the room seemed filled with glory, and from this time there 
broke out upon the ‘work’ a very river of life from God, which ever since 
has been flowing on the ends of the earth. It was my Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost. *°* 


Like Paul on the road to Damascus, Penn-Lewis believed she was thrust into the 
invisible, spiritual world, an experience that was difficult to describe. “I have had to weep 
for joy today, and at His feet no words came, only ‘Master’!” *°° For Penn-Lewis, these 
experiences were “the first drops of the showers which were to become a very river of 
‘waters to swim in.’”*** Her diary states that her entrance into the spiritual realm was 


unexpected: 


Suddenly and unexpectedly, not in an hour of ‘waiting’ upon God, nor in a 
meeting with others seeking the same blessing—but, at the breakfast table 


in her own home one morning in March, the glory of the Lord was 


ah Gerrard, p. 26. 
*! Thid., pp. 26-27. 
> Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
*? Thid., p. 29. 

1 Thid., p. 25. 
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revealed in her spirit as to Paul on his way to Damascus, with such 


blinding power that she fled to her own room to fall upon her knees in 


worship and speechless adoration. *° 


Months after her mystical awakening, Penn-Lewis experienced a continual “breaking 


d.” 356 
3 


through into the supernatural worl which like St. Francis, left Penn-Lewis weeping 


uncontrollably at the mention of Christ. Penn-Lewis said: 


{ lived in a very heaven of joy and light and gladness, and the very Name 


of Jesus was so sweet that the sound of it caused me to melt into tears, and 


to be filled with exquisite joy. °°’ 


Like many mystics, Penn-Lewis was to experience the classical stages of mysticism: 
Awakening, Purgation, Illumination, the Dark Night and finally Union with God.*°8 Each 
stage along the mystical path drew her further from the visible or sensible world, leading 
her soul into union with God. At a later point, we will explore the fullest expression of 
each stage, both in her personal life as well as in her writings. Our purpose here is to 
become acquainted with Penn-Lewis’s mystical path, as it began during the early years, 
while she and her husband attended Holy Trinity Church, in Richmond, Surrey. 

Her mystical awakening had an immediate impact on her physical health, according to 


her biographers. Quite abruptly, Jessie was “released from the worst symptoms of her 
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lung disease and people marveled at the power of her voice. As her physical stamina 


improved, she was able “to labor for the kingdom in ways beyond all expectations.” 


Her mystical encounter translated into an empowered Christian service, “a flood-tide of 
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blessing to others. Whether it was through private discussion or formal lectures, 


°° Thid., pp. 25-26. 

°° Thid., p. 28. 
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the presence and power of God were such that scarcely any soul went 
away untouched by Him. Many passed from death unto life, some being 
convicted of sin without even being spoken to, and numbers of God’s own 
children were led to fuller surrender of heart and life, and realised ‘the 
exceeding greatness of His power’ to save to the uttermost. To come over 
the threshold of the Institute was to come into the felt presence of God, 
and thus many stepped down into the river of blessing quite apart from 
any human instrument. The prayer meetings, always the pulse of any 
work, were now times of great liberty and rejoicing in free access to the 
Throne of Grace, though in the past they had often been so lacking in 
liberty. °° 


A continual invasion of “the supernatural world” *°? enabled Penn-Lewis to enjoy both 
physical health as well as a new-found “liberty and power of utterance ... blessed freedom 
of power with others never known before.”*™ In the past she devoted hours to prepare a 
short speech, only to be gripped by stage fright. Following these extraordinary spiritual 
encounters however, Penn-Lewis gave extemporary speeches “without a tremor of the 
self-conscious misery of the past.’* ° Her self-orientation had been subdued following her 
mystical encounters with Christ. 

These early mystical awakenings, therefore, mark a new beginning, a transformation 
observed not only in her improved health, but also in her ability to speak and engage 
audiences. One biographer suggests that her “once-dead prayer meetings” * °° were now 
thronged. First through the YWCA Institute, but later around the world, Penn-Lewis 
attracted crowds in the thousands. The scope of her ministry eventually developed a 
world-focus and thus Penn-Lewis received invitations to address audiences throughout 
Scandinavia (1896, 1898), India (1903), Russia (1897, 1898), the U.S. (1900), Canada 
(1900) and Egypt (1904). 


© Thid., pp. 29-30. 

*6 Thid., p. 28. 

9° Thid., p. 32. 

3° Thid. See also Jones, p. 29. 
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Jessie Penn-Lewis’s early life was marked by both activism and a lively spiritual life, 
initially within the context of her Christian family; her Quaker education; and her 
involvement with the Temperance Movement. As a young married woman Penn-Lewis’s 
spiritual life was shaped by her affiliation with Evan Hopkins, her work at the YWCA 
and the Rescue Mission. All along, we observe a leader emerging, though not without 
difficulty. She had very real limitations both physically and perhaps psychologically. 
Despite her talent as a leader and her openness to spiritual experiences, her effectiveness 
was stunted not only by tuberculosis, but also by a paralyzing self-consciousness. 

While eager for the spiritual power promised by Holiness teaching, Penn-Lewis 
recognized the need of purification, perhaps an early indication of her vocation as a 
mystic. Her desire to be holy was followed by a call to the Cross—to purgation. On the 
Cross, Penn-Lewis found release not only from her paralyzing self-consciousness, but she 
also received strength to manage her physical weaknesses. Her mystical life enabled her 
to overcome not only frailty and fear, but also it gave her the means to battle the gender 
bias she experienced as a successful female leader. 

As Penn-Lewis’s international ministry grew, she proved not only a success as a 
speaker and leader, but she also possessed, despite her tuberculosis, an astonishing 
physical capacity to manage a demanding schedule. In the end, she becomes a 
spokesperson for power accessed through mystical encounters with the Cross. Her 
spiritual leadership was a model of women’s power. Her mystical theology also redressed 


the shallow mysticism of the Keswick Convention, as I plan to demonstrate. 
III. Domestic and Foreign Evangelism 


Throughout her international ministry, Penn-Lewis claimed that her spiritual power 
emanated from a mystical experience with Christ’s death and resurrection. Holiness 
Divines insisted that a second spiritual experience or baptism in the Holy Spirit was 


3 < 
i Penn-Lewis, however, was 


initiated by faith and resulted in an unleashing of power. 
unwilling to separate a baptism in the Spirit from sharing in Christ’s passion, a passion 


that most certainly embraced purgation. Calvary always proceeds Pentecost for Penn- 


*°’ Bebbington, pp. 162-162. 
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Lewis, and she frequently insisted that the Spirit always leads to the Cross.** She 
therefore evoked a fully-bodied mysticism that embraced the path of purgation as well as 
illumination, both of which she had experienced personally so that “it might be said of 
her, as Paul said of himself, ‘in me first, for a pattern.””"? 

As a prophet of the Cross, she maintained that all spiritual truth, every biblical theme, 
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all that is just, holy and true radiated from the Cross. 
Conventions, in her writings, in her correspondence and personal interactions, Penn- 
Lewis took every opportunity to extol a personal encounter with the Cross as integral to 
the mystical path. 

Here we will highlight Penn-Lewis’s message and the people who received it, noting 
the receptivity of her audiences, as well as the challenges she posed. Compelling souls to 
experience the Cross mystically or personally, Penn-Lewis attracted men, women, rich 
and poor, from many nations. The ultimate outcome of a mystical experience with 
Calvary was for Penn-Lewis an organic unity within the body of Christ. Therefore, Penn- 


Lewis’s furthered an egalitarian momentum among her followers and acquaintances, 


which her letters and diary demonstrate. 
Russia and Scandinavia 


In 1896 Mrs. Penn-Lewis traveled to Sweden to address delegates from “Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark,” *”' at the first YWCA Scandinavian Conference. At the 
time of this journey, Penn-Lewis had begun to interpret passages such as Romans 6:6 — 
10 through her own spiritual experiences. Hence, in discussion with a British couple, 


Penn-Lewis suggested that Paul, in Romans 6, promoted a mystical death to self as a 
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prelude to union with Christ. The following day the woman confessed that her life 


had been too self-focused, and, after giving Penn-Lewis’s mystical interpretation of 


%68 Gerrard, p. 26. 

°° Thid., p. 147. 

*” Thid., p. 169. 

*”! Thid., p. 68. 

*? Thid., p. 69. 

373 Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 41. 
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Romans consideration, the woman acknowledged a desire for self-abandonment that 
Christ might “[work] through her.”°” 

It is interesting to note that Penn-Lewis’s first trip to Scandinavia combined two 
themes that remain coupled throughout the remainder of her life—union with Christ and 
the equality of women. Penn-Lewis’s egalitarian focus emerged during this 1896 
Scandinavian YWCA Conference. After delivering her message; “God’s Army of 
Women Who Publish the Tidings,”*”* the delegates confessed that Scripture had been 


used to exclude them from preaching and teaching activities. Penn-Lewis’s diary reads: 


I did not know then that our sisters were yet in the battle of strong 
prejudice against the handmaidens’ prophesying. Strong prejudice based 
upon a misunderstanding of Paul’s word of rebuke to the chatterers of his 
day, the women who would persist in taking questions at the wrong time 
and in the wrong place; while the same letter he gives instructions to the 
women who did prophesy and preach, how they should dress when so 


engaged.*”° 


Penn-Lewis further reasoned that Peter, in Acts 2:17, extended biblical authority to 
women’s public ministry by associating the events of Pentecost with the fulfillment of 
Joel’s prophesy. +” 378 Therefore, Pentecost represented a mystical experience in which 
Christians, especially women, exchanged their finitude for God’s infinite power. She 


writes: 


In what a matter-of-fact way it is recorded that Philip had four daughters 
who ‘prophesied’ (Acts xxi.9). How delightful it is to read | Cor. 1.27, 28, 


29,°” as the list of the ranks of God’s army of women. Yes, thank God, 


* Tones, p. 47. 

*? Thid., p. 50. See also Gerrard, p. 73. 

37° Gerrard, p. 73. 

” Acts 2:17b: “I will pour out my Spirit and your sons and daughters shall prophesy.” 

8 Gerrard, p. 74. 

1 Corinthians 1: 27-29 “But God chose the foolish things of the world to shame the wise; God chose the 
weak things of the world to shame the strong. He chose the lowly things of this world and the despised 
things—and the things that are not—to nullify the things that are, so that no one may boast before him.” 
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‘foolish’ enough to depend upon God for their wisdom; ‘weak’ enough for 
the endynamiting with God’s strength; ‘base’ enough to have no ‘honour’ 
but God’s honour’; ‘despised’ enough to be kept in the dust at His feet, 


and better than all, ‘Not’ —‘nothing’ enough for God to be everything! ue 


Once more we observe Penn-Lewis’s understanding that self-abnegation is a prerequisite 
to Divine union. Souls that participate in the self-naughting of Calvary, also receive 
“God’s... everything.” As self is held “as dust at His feet” the result is an “endynamiting” 
of power. While suggesting that the Bible supports women’s public ministry, Penn-Lewis 
also argued that authentic spiritual authority results from an utter dependence, a mystical 
death to self, through which God’s power is accessed. 

If self is made as dust, and the soul receives Christ’s life in return, then all who are so 
united to Christ possess an intrinsic equality. Hence the mystical life not only initiates 
parity between women and men, but it also creates an organic unity among humans.**! 
Viewing Pentecost as the model for harmonious union of Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, 
Penn-Lewis also noted that the delegates of the first YWCA Scandinavian Convention 
were “Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, Russians, and English.”** “How like Pentecost,”*™ 
she observed. The harmony of diverse Christians was thought the outcome of a powerful 
experience with the Holy Spirit. Keswick Divines took pride in the blurring of 
denominational and cultural boundaries,*** which lent credibility to their spiritual 
experiences. 

The following year, Penn-Lewis was invited to Russia where she spoke to gatherings 
of young people, German workers and Russian nobility. Interestingly, her audiences were 
once again diverse ethnically and economically. In Russia she remained true to her 
calling as a prophet of the Cross, for she again advanced the experiences of mystical 
death as a prelude to union. *®° Union with Christ will also facilitate unity among 


believers. 


*8° Gerrard, p. 74. 
*8! Inge, p. 68. 

*8? Gerrard, p. 72. 
*® Thid. 

a Harford, p. 191. 
*® Gerrard, p. 109. 
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Once again, her diary suggested that her message won the praises of her audience. As 


her listeners showered Penn-Lewis with thanks, she was quick to remind them she had no 
part “‘in it at all.” *°° 
999387 


Their praise for her service she said, “passed over me to Him, for ‘I 
am not. Penn-Lewis mystical theology was unmistakably coupled with expressions 
of self-abnegation. 

Penn-Lewis returned to Russia in 1898. This time secrecy was required as “fines, 
confiscations, imprisonments, exile, were remorselessly imposed” *** upon any whose 
religious expression differed from that of the Czars. Penn-Lewis recalled the breakdown 
of class among her audience. The consequence of a Pentecost experience, when viewed 


as mystical union, is the unmistakable unity among believers regardless of class, race or 


gender. She wrote: 


The princess and her Christian coachman might be seen kneeling 
together with others to partake of the Lord’s Supper, the company 
dispersing afterwards in twos and threes through different exits 


that it might not be known that there had been a meeting. = 


Unity among believers was viewed as a manifestation of mystical union, a union that was 
often unrecognized by spiritual and political leaders. 

Penn-Lewis told a group in Russia that she had been sent to deliver the message of 
“the revelation of the Risen Christ within the heart.” °° She said, “‘if Christ for you’ has 
meant such deep work in the Russian Christians, what will ‘Christ in you’ mean?”””! The 
phrase “Christ in you” was undoubtedly intended to imply mystical union. 

As Penn-Lewis promoted personal encounters with the Cross, she also suggested that 
the fullest experience of Calvary is available to all people, regardless of age, acumen or 


education. In 1898 she urged an audience in Sweden to: 


386 Thid.. p. 111, 
387 Tid. 
388 Thid., p. 132. 
38° Thid., p. 133. 
* Tid. p. 110. 
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Learn that there is a need in hearts that only the Cross will meet, and that 
the Holy Spirit can make simple the deepest mystery of the Cross to the 


youngest believer! Let us not withhold God’s secret of the Cross.*”” 


In the mood of her day, feeling and experience overshadow logic and reason. Even so, 
here we observe Penn-Lewis engage an earlier understanding of mysticism, also seen in 
Paul. “For St. Paul it is clear that the most complete form of knowledge would not finally 
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be our own act at all, but an event in which I yield myself to Go Anyone, of any 


age, is able to surrender to an encounter with the Cross, Penn-Lewis reasoned. 
North America and India 


In 1900 Penn-Lewis journeyed to North America, where she lectured to a variety of 
audiences, beginning with a conference for Christian Workers held at Moody Bible 
Institute. Lecturing to workers, students and faculty at Moody, her theme centered on the 
negation of self. Penn-Lewis called her audience to disown themselves and to take up 
their Cross so that they might become like wheat, “sacrificing its life for fruitfulness.”°"* 
She drew such a large crowd that “people stood in the doorways, and along the 
passages”””” to hear her preach. She ended her tour of the United States by speaking to 
workers in Harlem, and to groups in New York and Philadelphia. Penn-Lewis’s North 
American tour evidenced a consistent theme: Death to a self as the pathway to an 
abundant life in Christ. 

Despite a chronic illness, the stress of international travel, a heavy lecture schedule 
coupled with her innate fear of public speaking, Penn-Lewis ventured to India in 1903. In 
India, she offered “instruction and reproof” *”° to those who exalted in spiritual 


experiences to the exclusion of encountering the Cross. Therefore, Penn-Lewis called her 


audiences to resist spiritual experiences that are based on “the power of the flesh and the 


*” Thid., pp. 159-160. 

*3 McIntosh, p. 69. Thomas Aquinas said: “Divine things are not named by our-.intellect as they really are 
in themselves, for in that way it knows them not.” T. Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Pars I, Q. 13.1 

4 Gerrard, p. 185. 

5 Thid., p. 186. 

6 Thid., p. 205. 
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‘wisdom of man.’”*”’ True spirituality, according to Penn-Lewis, is to know the Cross 
with its self-emptying. Spiritual experiences, in and of themselves are powerless to 
displace “the old life of nature and continually ‘making to die’ its inclinations and habits 
(Rom. viii.13; Col. ii. 20-23; iii. 1-4.)”°°* While the Holiness Movement at the turn of the 
century stressed the centrality of spiritual experiences, many in Keswick were shaped by 
the experiences of mystics and quietists, as this was part of the growing Romantic 
mood.” Yet, Penn-Lewis expressed concern for the priority given spiritual experiences 


to the exclusion of an experience with the Cross. Writing from India Penn-Lewis said: 


All error is ‘truth pressed to extreme’... I feel most deeply that the 
‘experimental’ side has hidden the power of the Divine side ... I have seen 
the disastrous confusion and despair produced by preaching an experience 


instead of the work of Christ.*” 


One of her achievements while in India was to complete a small booklet entitled, The 
Word of the Cross. The Word of the Cross won such enormous popularity that the 
Foreign and British Bible Society requested 100,000 copies for distribution.*”' The Word 
of the Cross was reportedly the first gospel booklet to reach Tibet. Oswald Chambers 
wrote to Penn-Lewis in 1903, saying “Your Cross of Calvary is pre-eminently of God 

... Your book teaches clearly and grandly what the Spirit witnesses to in the Bible and in 


402 
our hearts.” *° 


Keswick and Llandrindod Wells Conventions 


In addition to her international lectures, Mrs. Penn-Lewis was active in the Keswick 
Conventions of 1899, 1901, 1903, and offshoot Keswick Conventions such as the Bridge 
of Allan in Scotland (1901), and the Llandrindod Wells Conventions in Wales (1902, 


7 Ibid. 

8 Thid. 

ae Bebbington, p. 171. 

“0 Gerrard, pp. 205-206. 
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1904, 1927). Some argue that Penn-Lewis was perhaps the most gifted female speaker 
involved with the Keswick and affiliated Conventions. *”’ 

In 1896, the Rev. J. P. Davis, D. Wynne Evans and thirteen other Church leaders 
determined that God was leading them to hold Convention in Wales “for the deepening of 
404 


spiritual life. 


confer with her.’”*°? She agreed to assist, and in 1903 J. S. Holden, Charles Inwood, F.B. 


Before proceeding, they decided to “go and see Mrs. Penn-Lewis and 


Meyers, and Jessie Penn-Lewis led the first Llandrindod Wells Convention. Penn-Lewis 
addressed audiences again at Llandrindod Wells in 1906. Her last public appearance was 
at the 1927 Llandrindod Wells Convention. The Rev J. R. Morgan described Penn- 


Lewis’s final lecture in these words: 


When Mrs. Penn-Lewis arrived at Llandrindod, we saw how weak and 
frail she was ... to take her little delicate hand into yours, and feel ... deep 
sympathy and real fear that one so frail would undertake any duty at all. 
However, her ministry at Llandrindod was really marvelous ...She spoke 
on schism in the Body of Christ, and her words were one great intense 
appeal for sympathy between the members of the body of Christ one for 
another... unable to walk ... we were amazed to hear how her voice filled © 
the tent so that some twelve hundred people heard her distinctly ... Mrs. 
Penn-Lewis came to speak at our little church on the Sunday following the 
convention. I was distressed to see her looking more like an invalid than 
one come to undertake a service... but when I led the congregation in the 
chorus, “There is power in the Blood of the Lamb’ I saw her stirring! She 
pulled herself together, and in her characteristic way threw off her cloak 
and walked up to the platform. ‘We are made nigh by the Blood, we have 
access to God by the Blood, we are redeemed by that precious Blood, we 
enter into the Holiest by the Blood... The Blood cleanses from sin, the 
Cross delivers from the power of sin ... The Cross of Christ is the 

*° Bebbington, p. 175. 


Gerrard, p. 221. 
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instrument God uses to deal with the Flesh, the old nature, the Adam life. 
God does not cleanse the flesh, He condemns it to death.’.. She spoke with 
wonderful power, holding the whole congregation in intense interest ... 
She pleaded ... for over an hour, but for the last quarter of an hour her 
voice was growing weaker, and weaker, until it became almost inaudible 
... She closed her address in prayer ... her spirit seemed to rise, and she 


appeared as strong as ever. We shall never forget that visit.*°° 


After her lecture, Penn-Lewis nearly collapsed and her biographer said that she gave “the 
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last drops of the sacrifice””’’ to the Christians of Wales. One observer noted that God had 


answered her own prayer: “So then death worketh in us but life in you. (2 Cor iv.12).” “8 
In her last sermon, Penn-Lewis implored her audience to grasp that the power of the 
Cross not only justifies, but it also eliminates sin in order that unity among believers 
might become a living reality. Again, we note the egalitarian and corporate impulse of 
her mysticism; Union to Christ imparts organic union among believers. 

For over forty years Jessie Penn-Lewis exalted a mystical death with Christ as the 
portal to spiritual power. Therefore, Penn-Lewis’s audiences included “factory girls, 
Conference delegates, Military men, fashionable ladies, Christian workers of all 
kinds.”*”” Her ultimate mission was to articulate a theology that not only offered 
liberation from weakness, sin and oppression, but also united souls to Christ as well as to 
each other. Therefore, Penn-Lewis’s notion of mystical union was organic in so far as it 
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was a “unity of the individual soul with the heavenly Christ as well as a unity among 


all people. “We being many, are one body in Christ, and severally members of one 
another.” “'' During her last sermon, preached on the brink of death, Penn-Lewis’s 
mystical theology pleaded for spiritual equality not only of class, but of gender as well. 


Perhaps for this reason, Keswick “was seen as a landmark in the emancipation of women, 


4 Thid., pp. 300-303. 
°°T Thid., p. 304. 
4°83 Thid. 
* Thid., p. 75. 
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at least in religious spheres.”*'” Prior to Keswick, few women delivered the gospel 
message in mixed meetings. Penn-Lewis, deemed “the most accomplished lady speaker 


. : , 413 
associated with Keswick,” 


provided a biblical basis for the public ministry of women 
that was rooted in a mystical theology. Her mystical theology also provided her with 


unusual strength that astonished many. 
IV. Publications 


In addition to her busy speaking schedule, Penn-Lewis authored over thirty books and 


countless booklets, articles and tracts. 418 


Her literature was published in many languages 
and dialects, and several have undergone seven or more editions. In 1909, Penn-Lewis 
established The Overcomer, a publication that focused on revival work, though it 
eventually narrowed its focus to the demonic forces that opposed revival. The Overcomer 
remains in print today. *!° According to her biographer, approximately 45,000 excerpts 
of The Overcomer circulated among Christian workers and missionaries world-wide. 
Writing from Persia, one missionary wrote the following in appreciation of Penn-Lewis’s 


journal: 


I can testify that I count my great spiritual victories over spiritual hosts of 
wickedness ... from the day when I learnt ... to deny ‘ground’... to the devil 
and his agents; to re-assert my freedom from the power of sin ... and to 
reaffirm my trust and confidence in the law of the Spirit of life in Christ ... 


And--I am not the only one who has profited by the Message of the 


7 | 
‘Overcomer’ in Persia. *!° 


"!? Bebbington, p. 175. 
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The Overcomer journal was published quarterly, and maintained a worldwide 
readership.*'’ Serving as editor, Penn-Lewis published her journal during the years of 
1909-1914 and 1920-1927. While publication of The Overcomer was halted at the time of 
World War One, Penn-Lewis sent subscribers “Occasional Papers,” which explored the 
modern disdain for the doctrine of the atonement.*'® Penn-Lewis resumed publication of 
The Overcomer in 1920, with a shift in focus. Apostasy, demonic activity, and contempt 
for the Cross became the primary concerns of the Overcomer in the post-war years.“!° In 
addition to her own publications, Penn-Lewis also contributed to other Christian journals 
including the Christian Press, Our Onward Way, and The Christian. *° 

Upon the request of her audiences, Penn-Lewis began publishing her lectures.*”! Her 


mystical theology was a common theme throughout her books and booklets. In the 


preface to an early publication, The Pathway to Life, Penn-Lewis states: 


The booklet has been written to interpret in some degree the death with 
Christ on the subjective side of the Holy Spirit’s dealings with the soul. 
There is no desire to dogmatize or systematize but only to show the main 


. 422 
experimental pathway. 


Brynmor Pierce Jones, a scholar of the Welsh revival and author of The Trials and 
Triumphs of Mrs. Jessie Penn-Lewis, astutely suggests that Penn-Lewis’s literature was 
not “intended for the ordinary believer.”*”* According to Pierce Jones, her work “was 
designed to meet the needs of dedicated disciples and witnesses.”*”* While Pierce Jones 


provides a stellar summary of her work, and while he readily acknowledges the mystical 


“"” Thid., p. 262. 

“8 Thid. 

!? Ibid., p. 271& ff. 

The most extensive collection of Penn-Lewis publications is the National Library of Wales. Other locations 
which offer a substantial number of Penn-Lewis’s work include: The Donald Gee Centre for Pentecostal 
and Charismatic Research, Mattersey Hall, an Assemblies of God college in Doncaster, England; The 
Wheaton College Archives, the Stephen Barabas Collection; the British Christian Literature Crusade, in 
Alresford, Hants, England; The Overcomer Literature Trust, Wiltshire, England, and Biola University 
Library, La Mirada, California. 
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quality operative in Penn-Lewis’s Song of Solomon, Thy Hidden Ones, and The Story of 
Job,*” he does not explore either the anatomy of her mysticism, or the way in which her 
mystical theology shaped not only her feminism, but also her understanding of spiritual 
warfare and revival work. 

Similarly, David Bebbington, a noted historian, exhibits the same oversight. 
Bebbington provides helpful insights into the background of the 19"" century in which 
Keswick developed, and he notes that as an “early twentieth-century holiness 
advocate”? Penn-Lewis taught “that there must be a decisive experience for the believer 
of crucifixion of the self.” 47’ Yet, he fails to see that the crucifixion of self is rooted in 
the classical mystical tradition. Penn-Lewis’s biographers (Gerrard and Pierce Jones) as 
well as a key biographers of the early Keswick Conventions (Bebbington), all fail to note 
the centrality of her mysticism which directed her life and literature. When scholars do 
acknowledge her mystical impulse, they neglect to provide a comparative or theological 
study of her mystical theology. 

Pierce Jones, perhaps the most thorough Penn-Lewis biographer, suggested that her 


work, The Song of Solomon was a 


God-inspired answer to our confusions and disobediences and to our 
longings to enter that Garden and to seek intimacy with that beautiful 
Bridegroom standing there. Any failure to find the Great Lover signified a 


loss or lack of that enriching experience.*”® 


Such a description of Penn-Lewis’s mystical literature fails to identify her works as part 
of the classical mystical tradition. Nor does it provide insights into Penn-Lewis’s specific 
contributions to mysticism. Pierce Jones does not appear to observe that union with God 
was the final climax and the just reward of an arduous mystical path, which takes the soul 


through a crucifying, transmutation of self—a journey Penn-Lewis herself experienced. 


5 Thid., p. 220. 
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Pierce Jones offers greater insights in his summary of Penn-Lewis’s The Story of Job, 
which he says is a description of the path to intimacy with God through suffering. The 


Story of Job, Pierce Jones tells us, clearly reflects “her own experiences” *”° 


of suffering. 
Both statements are not only true of mysticism as a whole and of Penn-Lewis’s personal 
path of purgation, but also clearly reflect the core purposes of the mystical path—the 
transmutation of self in preparation for union with God. 

Though Pierce Jones and Gerrard indicate the influence mystics such as Guyon and 
Fénelon had on Penn-Lewis, “”° they left the mysticism central to Penn-Lewis generally 
unexplored. There seems to be inadequate scholarship on Penn-Lewis’s mysticism by 
both Keswick and Penn-Lewis biographers. Moreover, no one has explored in detail, 


Keswick’s path to holiness as a deviation of classical mysticism, a deviation that the 


mystical theology of Jessie Penn-Lewis appears to redress. 
V. Gender Prejudice 


Penn-Lewis’s egalitarian concerns are informed, it seems, by her mystical theology. As 
souls enter mystical union with Christ they are joined organically to one body, with one 
head—Christ. Therefore, the members of Christ’s body, whether Jew or Greek, slave or 
free, male or female, transcend hierarchies associated with “self,” as “self” dies with 
Christ on the Cross. In union with Christ, the soul, now freed by the limitations of self 
accesses endless power, and indeed gains new perspectives on spiritual matters. Life in 
the spiritual realm is uninhibited by the limitations of “self,” and the soul receives an 
enlightened understanding of the Scriptures, and fresh insights into issues such as the 
subordination of women. Empowered by mystical union with Christ, Penn-Lewis offered 
a biblical defense for her egalitarian theology, in concert with Katharine Bushnell. Both 
women suggest that the Bible has been misinterpreted by generations of expositors and 
translators. Just as the Church has overlooked the fullest message of the Cross, so too the 
Church has missed God’s real message concerning the equality of women in Christian 


work, an equality accomplished by Christ’s completed work on Calvary. 


°° Tbid., p. 221. 
°° Thid., p. 61. See also Gerrard, p. 34. 
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Penn-Lewis’s egalitarian consciousness was not only steeled by the gender prejudice 
she had encountered, but also by the suppression of Christian women she met throughout 
her life. During Penn-Lewis’s first international tour to Sweden, she witnessed the 
devastation of gifted women whose ministries were diminished by a sexist reading of the 
Scriptures. Penn-Lewis opposed gender bias through her books and lectures, and in her 
confrontation with the leaders of Keswick. 

For example, in 1901 overt prejudice prevailed against Mrs. Penn-Lewis during the 
Scottish Keswick, at the Bridge of Allan. While many expected Penn-Lewis to address 
mixed meetings as was her custom in many countries, in Scotland she was invited to 
speak only to the Ladies’ Meetings. However, the man scheduled to address the general 
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meeting “failed to appear, and Penn-Lewis was asked to preach in his place. As she 


ascended the platform, Penn-Lewis was conscious of her calling as “a crucified 
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messenger of the crucified Lor She decided to preach to the ministers and ‘“‘white 


haired Divines’*? 


on the need for a “deep circumcision of the heart.” “4 Perhaps her 
intention was to provide these leaders with a pride-mortifying encounter with the Cross 
that they might forever abandon gender prejudice and receive women as equal members 
of Christ’s body. So powerful was her sermon that the man who had convened the 


Scottish Conventions wrote in appreciation to Penn-Lewis saying: 


I am your son in this service. You have seen what I did not see, and 
believed for what I did not think to be possible, and have cheered and 
helped me when all was dark and blank ... It was like the ‘mighty 
ordination of the pierced hands.’ Please take me still as one of your 
burdens to the Master’s feet... It is difficult to explain the influence of your 
teaching on my mind, but somehow it is teaching that teaches, and I find 


that few do that now. *° 
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Another leader with a self-professed prejudice against women’s preaching admitted to 
her afterwards that he did not believe it was possible for God to use women as God had 
used her. In response, Penn-Lewis reminded him that ““God never does use a woman like 
that, or a man either! God only uses the new creation.”**° Her implication was obvious. 
Gender is irrelevant when souls are united to Christ. The failings once associated with 
women are overcome as women are mystically united to their Divine Lord. 

During the 1902 Bridge of Allan Convention, Mrs. Penn-Lewis was again asked to 
- speak to the Ladies’ Meetings. Once more, her lectures were so evidently filled with “the 
Presence and Power of God that ... numbers of the Ministers came into the ‘Ladies’ 
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Meetings’ to share in the blessing.”*”’ Following her lecture, Penn-Lewis was asked to 


d’”8 to the educated divines in attendance. Those who 


explain “the deep things of Go 
sought to limit Penn-Lewis’s lectures to the Ladies’ Meetings were the first to solicit her 
understanding of the Cross, once they heard her preach. 

Some accused the Keswick Conventions of doctrinal errors and excessive emotion 
because they permitted women such as Penn-Lewis to teach at mixed audiences at 
Keswick and affiliate events such as the Welsh Convention. Welsh revival scholar Eifion 
Evans suggested that the Scriptures forbade the public ministry of women, and thus the 
failure to enforce such prohibitions led not only to a weak doctrinal foundation, but also 


to the excessive emotions noted in the Welsh revival of 1904. Evans argued that the 


teaching of Scripture 


clearly defined limits to the public ministry of women in the life of the 
church ... At the time of the (Welsh) revival this Scriptural norm (the 
prohibition of the public ministry of women) was not always observed. Its 


omission left the movement open to emotional excesses and to a related 


failure in providing adequate doctrinal foundations. *°” 


“6 Thid., pp. 266-267. 

“7 Thid., p. 196. 

“38 Tid. 

” Eifion Evans, The Welsh Revival of 1904. (London: Evangelical Press, 1969), pp. 175-176. 
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In contrast to Evans, J. C. Pollock maintained that it was men rather than women who 
displayed an excessive emotional element. Critiquing the Welsh revival, Pollock stated 


that during 


the young Men’s Meeting ... someone ‘began to cry out’ in such 
paroxysm of agony that no man, except 2 or 3 of that great number, dare 


lift his face from his hands to see who this sufferer was. ““° 


Pollock contrasted the emotional display among the men to the Ladies’ Meeting under 
the leadership of Jessie Penn-Lewis. Her sessions were reportedly less fervid, less 
melodramatic and more balanced. “! 

According to Piece Jones, it was Penn-Lewis’s powerful sermons and passion for the 
Cross that led to the criticism by “conservative gentlemen who queried whether there 
should be any room for a woman’s ministry, except in the ladies’ meetings.” *” As a 
result of these criticisms, in 1909 the Trustees of Keswick began to limit the scope of 
Penn-Lewis’s public ministry. In defense of her of freedom to serve alongside men, 
Penn-Lewis wrote the following letter, and shortly thereafter withdrew entirely from the 


443 She wrote: 


Keswick Conventions. 
It will be a very grave importance to the whole Church of Christ if 
Keswick officially sets its face against women speaking to mixed 
audiences when, at this time, God is using women in a very marked way. 
The whole current of life moving through the spiritual Church is towards 
clear and open ground for women in the work of God. I have been invited 
to take a service in one of the chapels and I have no alternative but to 
accept. I cannot stay in line without a sacrifice of principle and 


disobedience to God. The Lord has set the seal of Blessing on my 


“ Pollock, p. 124. 
“! Tpid., p. 125. 

“2 Tones, p. 196. 
“ See Appendix C. 
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messages at Keswick, where many have come up to receive the message 


not the messenger. Out of loyalty I must state the people’s wishes.“ 


She also warned the leaders of Keswick that gender bias, such as she had experienced 
from the leaders of Keswick, would ultimately quench God’s renewing of the Church, 
Believing that opposition to women’s public ministry was a result of demonic activity 
and shallow exegesis, she promoted her Cross Theology as an antidote.**° Penn-Lewis 
believed that Satan and the forces of evil are unable to harm those in union with Christ. 
While Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology received a warm welcome from many quarters, 
she had her critics as well. Her views of sanctification engendered fierce opposition and 
many resented the prominence she gained as a woman. When doors closed either because 
of her gender or her message, Penn-Lewis was not rebuffed. She found other venues for 
her message. Perhaps her courage was rooted in her belief that in the revivals of the late 


19th century, as with the early Church, the Spirit of God is no respecter of persons. 


VI. Introduction to Cross Theology 


The victorious life, for Penn-Lewis, was acquired through an experience of death, a 
mystical mortification with Christ on the Cross. Through this process the soul is released 
from enslavement to self and is freed to enjoy union and the fruits of union—power over 
sin. The Church throughout history has failed to apprehend the fullest meaning of the 
Cross, Penn-Lewis lamented. While some turn to the Cross solely for salvation, Penn- 
Lewis believed it was her mission to unveil the power of the Cross to unite souls 
mystically to Christ’s death and resurrection, the only path to a victorious life. 
Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology eventually came into conflict with those in Keswick 
who asserted the shorter path of the Quietist, as means to sanctification. Whereas the 
Holiness Movement believed that faith and rest initiated union with God, Penn-Lewis 
insisted that union is the fruit or consequence of a soul that has undergone a mystical 


death and a purgation and transmutation of self. To be united with Christ is also to share 


oe Jones, p. 197. 
“5 Gerrard, p. 267. 
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in Christ’s passion. Therefore, Cross Theology embraced the path of purgation as an 

unavoidable process in the path towards union. Purgation is necessary because without 
the stripping and negation of “self-life,” or “Adam life,” union with God is impossible. 
Moreover, to seek spiritual or Pentecostal experiences without including the Cross was 


spiritual folly, and led to a rise in demonic activity, Penn-Lewis argued. 
Power Through Death 


Penn-Lewis, in sympathy with Keswick divines, agreed that too many Christians have 
failed to experience the fullest victory of Calvary. Where she went beyond them was in 
denying that faith and passivity mediate the highest mystical states, for she drew on the 
resources of the classical mystical tradition by suggesting that the purgative path is 
required in order for the soul to enter the unitive state. 

Despite these differences, both Keswick and Penn-Lewis agreed that the power of 
Calvary extended beyond justification. Both believed that souls are identified with Christ 
as our substitute, whereby sins are forgiven. Keswick and Penn-Lewis therefore sought 
power over sin. However, for Penn-Lewis, solidarity with Christ’s death was the means 
whereby souls are separated from the power of sin. Beyond that, in mystical union with 
Christ we follow Christ who was the first of many to overcome sin. Therefore, an 
experience of the Cross imparted not only solidarity with Christ’s righteousness, but also 


solidarity to Christ’s holiness—his power over sin. ““° She wrote: 


The Cross and the Fall exactly and perfectly correspond- the one as the 
remedy for the other. First, by the death of the Saviour on the Cross ... sin 
had to be put away, and the way made possible for the Holy God to pardon 
the sinner, and (2) then the sinner must be given a way of escape from the 


bondage. es) 


“6 Penn-Lewis, All Things New. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature Crusade, 1970), p. 
44, 
“7 Penn-Lewis, Soul and Spirit. (Leicester, England: The Overcomer Book Room, 1913), p. 10. 
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Too often the Church has failed to understand that organic union with Christ also unites 
the soul to Christ’s power over sin. Cross Theology, in its fullness, was the call to follow 
the mystical path through purgation and into the unitive state whereby deliverance from 


eh ‘ 44 Fi 
the power of cancelled sin is realized. “** Penn-Lewis wrote: 


It is one thing to have your sins blotted out, it is another thing to be 
delivered from their power so that you are not under their mastery. You 
may get rid of the guilt of sin, the burden of sin, without understanding 
how to get the victory over the power of sin... So also the way of victory 
over and freedom from sin is not only to believe that the Lord Jesus Christ 
bore our sins on the Cross, and that God will, on that account, forgive 
them ... you must also understand that you yourself died with Jesus Christ 
on the Cross... It is just as if you yourself were on Calvary’s Cross, 


looking at your old life with a gulf of death between you and it. “” 


The deeper meaning of the Cross was a message Penn-Lewis believed the apostle Paul 
had received through special revelation, mae message that God had also revealed to her. 


In her view, Paul’s notion of the Cross was like her own, a call to the mystical path, a 
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journey that included the “crucifixion of our ‘old man’ with Christ. To die mystically 


with Christ is to embrace the “two-fold message of the Cross,” “°* that of sanctification as 


well as justification. Again, drawing on Paul, she wrote: 


This is why the Apostle so remarkably interchanges in Romans 6 the 
Magna Charta of the Church of Christ- the words ‘HIS DEATH’ and ‘WE 


DIED’, as if it meant one and the same thing, which spiritually it does in 


“8 Penn-Lewis, The Centrality of the Cross. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature 
Crusade, 1950), pp. 14-15, see also p. 9. See also Dayton, pp. 87-108. 

° Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature 
Crusade, 1992), pp. 28-29. 
“5° Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message. (Dorset, England: The Overcomer Literature Trust, 
1909), pp. 82-83. 
45! Denn-Lewis, How Deep Shall the Cross Go? (Bournemouth, England: Overcomer Book Room, 1923), 
2; 
Ibid., See also Penn-Lewis, The Centrality of the Cross. p. 83. See also Underhill, The Mystics of the 
Church, p. 41. 
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God’s marvelous plan of redemption ... Christ’s death- ‘His death’- set up 
in the central depths of the inner man as a barrier, like the whirling sword 
at the gate of Eden, between you and the tyrant ‘Sin’. You have ‘died to 
sin,’ and by the powerful application of the Holy Spirit in response to your 
faith in the working of God (Col. ii.12), you are set free to ‘live unto 


God.’*? 


Romans 6: 5-6 *™ functioned as the mystical Magna Charta** of Cross Theology because 
it described a death and resurrection experience that Penn-Lewis had herself undergone. 
She made it her life mission to beckon souls to die with Christ, so that they might reap 


the benefits of union with the Lord who conquers all.*°° By dying with Christ, sinners 
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enter union and fully “break with sin, and embrace “freedom from the results of the 


Fall through the recognition of the old creation crucified with Christ. 48 
Through purgation with Christ on the Cross, souls are separated from their carnal life. 
As the soul identifies with Christ’s death on the Cross,*°° Christ terminates the old order- 


a fleshly order, and initiates life in the spirit. “©° In the writings of Paul we observe that 


there is a union with Christ’s death which admits us into a new sphere of 
life, whence we look back upon the Cross as a gulf fixed between us and 


the past. sick 


“> Penn-Lewis, How Deep Shall the Cross Go? pp. 3-4. 

“> Romans 6:5-6: “For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we will certainly be united with 
him in a resurrection like his. We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin.” 

°° Penn-Lewis, Soul and Spirit, p. 10. 

“°° Penn-Lewis, More Than Conquerors. (Copy provided by the B.L. Fisher Library, Asbury Theological 
Seminary, Asbury, Kentucky), pp. 5-6. See also Bebbington’s survey of the different ways Romans 7 was 
interpreted by Calvinists, Methodists, and Holiness divines, p. 172. 

7 Penn-Lewis, More Than Conquerors. p. 5. 

“8 Penn-Lewis, All Things New. p. 51. 

°° Penn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life. (Bournemouth, England: The Overcomer Room, Publication 
date is uncertain, though 1909 is approximated), p. 23. See also pp. 14-15. 

“6° Penn-Lewis, Much Fruit. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature Crusade, 1903), p. 31. 
See also Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message. pp. 82-83. See also Penn-Lewis, The 
Centrality of the Cross, p. 7. , 

“°! Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 96. 
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Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology concerned power, to be sure,*© and many within Keswick 
eagerly sought power through spiritual experiences, which in Penn-Lewis’s opinion was 
an erroneous pursuit. Just as the Church overlooked the fullest message of the Cross, at 
the same time the Church had overlooked the purpose of spiritual experience, she argued. 
While many Christians longed for spiritual encounters similar to those of Pentecost, 
Penn-Lewis insisted that the purgative path of the Cross must precede a mystical 
resurrection or an outpouring of Pentecostal power. The highest mystical states are 
dependent upon purification or mortification. Yet, in their hunger for spiritual power, 
some have circumvented the need for “a deep work of the Spirit, in the old Adam life 


being nailed to the Cross, and rendered inoperative.” *© 


According to Penn-Lewis, 
spiritual power is not only unavailable to those seeking solely after power through 
spiritual experiences, power is likewise inaccessible to those who know only forgiveness 


of sins through the Cross. “4 


Christians need to recognize the personal element of the 
Atonement-- that they died with Christ. To encounter transcendent power in union with 


Christ, is to first die with Christ. 465 She wrote: 


This is the position and privilege which the Cross is purposed to bring us 
into. Not only identification with Christ in His death, as a judicial fact, but 
a practical life where the ‘I’ is kept ‘in the place of death’, so that there 
results such a union with the Risen Lord... As Christ becomes our centre, 
and the ‘T’ is yielded to the Cross, the whole life is brought into light to be 


placed under His control. “°° 


Penn-Lewis recognized the human longing for the transcendent, as well as the desire to 
overcome human failing and weakness. As prophet of the Cross, she insisted that all 


transcendent encounters are located in an encounter with that Cross. Penn-Lewis 


“2 Penn-Lewis, More Than Conquerors, pp. 13-14. 

* Penn-Lewis, The Centrality of the Cross. p. 62. 

464 Barabas. p. 83. See also E. Hopkins, Practical Holiness. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian 
Literature Crusade, 1991), pp. 18-31. 

*® Penn-Lewis, How Deep Shall the Cross Go? p. 28. 

“°° Penn-Lewis, The Centrality of the Cross, pp. 18-19. 
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therefore integrated all spiritual experiences, justification and sanctification in union with 
Christ at Calvary. 

According to Penn-Lewis it is only as self dies that God can become the center of 
existence. The primitive or sinful self cannot attain the highest mystical states because the 
natural self is never God-oriented. We cannot tame, ignore or conquer our sinful nature, 
claimed Penn-Lewis.*°’ Human failings, as well as human strength have a proclivity 
towards a self-orientation that cannot be overcome except in a purgative death, a 
transmutation of self. Death, therefore, re-orients the soul’s spiritual allegiance. Death 
was also the source of authentic spiritual productivity, whereby Pentecost power is 
unleashed. “8 “©? What happens as self dies with Christ? “Life springs up 
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spontaneously, explained Penn-Lewis. 


We struggle to conquer our sins and deliver ourselves ... and yet victory 
appears more and more hopeless ... At this point of bitter despair and 
darkness the Spirit of God shows us that deliverance must come from 
another source, and that self cannot conquer self or sin... The Spirit of God 
then leads us again to Calvary... and we agree to live the crucified life, 


‘Always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake that the life also for Jesus 


may be manifested.’*”! 


Central to Cross Theology was the transmutation or death of self whereby God, rather 
than self, becomes the center of existence and the source of fecundity. Therefore, all of 


the failings as well as strengths of self were subjected to the purgative path, where the 
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soul agrees “to live the crucified life.”"’~ One must die to a bad temper, to a bad attitude, 


or for that matter to one’s strengths. All “creaturely activity” that is self-oriented, that 


Penn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life, pp. 14-15. 

Penn-Lewis, Power for Service. (Bristol, England: Overcomer Publications, 1927), pp. 25-26. 
Penn-Lewis, The Centrality of the Cross. p. 32. 

Penn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life. pp. 14-15. 

Penn-Lewis, Dying to Live. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature Crusade, 1963), pp. 6, 
30-31. See also Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, pp. 28-29. See also Penn-Lewis, Fruitful Living. 
(Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian Literature Crusade, 1992), p. 49. 

*? Penn-Lewis, Dying to Live, p. 6. 
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arises from the “old Adam life” must cease, and from its dying a God-centered soul is 


born. She writes: 


[God] has brought to naught the ‘creaturely activity’, that the energy of 
God may come into you in resurrection power of abundant life ... God 
wants you to see yourself ‘cut off’ with Christ’s death, ‘cut off’ from the 
old strength and power. (Ezekiel 37:11) Has He brought you to see the 
deep mystery of the Cross, that you have died in Him? ‘Cut off’ in 
Christ’s death, ‘cut off’ with Christ from your friends, from your old 
work, ‘cut off? from that blessed experience even of the ‘Garden of Eden’; 
all the fruitfulness apparently gone, the beauty, and the power. He is 


leading you on to know the Lord.*”* 


Ceasing from “creaturely activity” through a purgative death included the loss of 
consolation which brings “the believer to an end of all resources in himself, and makes a 
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way for the life of God.”””"” According to Penn-Lewis, besetting sins cannot be resisted 
though they can be overcome through a death. *” As the self dies it becomes conscious of 
“a new force taking possession of it- a silent power taking control and pervading its 
whole being.” *”° The soul has entered a life that springs from death. “It possesses no 
longer; it is possessed. God being the principle of life cannot want for anything. The soul 


has lost the created for the Creator; nothingness for all things (Colossians 2:9-10)” *”” 


Quietism and Cross Theology 


Union with the Divine was a notion widely promoted by the Mystics and Quietists alike. 


For both the Quietist and the Mystic, human activity was wholly identified with God’s 


a8 Penn-Lewis, Fruitful Living, pp. 34-35. 

4 Penn-Lewis, All Things New, p. 9. 

* Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, pp. 32-33. See also pp. 35-56. 
“6 Penn-Lewis, Life Out of Death, pp. 41-42. 

"7 Tbid., p. 42. 
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actions in the unitive state. “‘I am no longer alive, it is Christ that lives in me.” “8 The 


Quietists however had an emphasis quite different from that of the Mystics. As a 


h 2 479 
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deviation or “perversion of a great mystical trut the Quietists suggested that through 


utter passivity the highest mystical states were attained, whereby the soul is absorbed by 


and fully identified with the Divine. Quietism was therefore the “doctrine of the one act; 
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passivity,” after which the soul needs only to rest “in the Divine Life, be its unresisting 


instrument.” **! The ideals of Quietism were therefore indifference and passivity. 
Quietism forebade the purgative path as well as all effort, and from passivity and 
indifference “the Quietists strove in vain to identify with that state of Pure Love which 
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‘seeketh not its own. A complete identification with God, through passivity, led not 


only to a “holy indifference” but also to a complete “stultification of the mental and 


. 3 
moral life.’4* 


In a state of utter passivity, the Quietists insisted that the soul is absorbed 
by “the divine life and therefore exempt from the usual duties and limitations of human 
existence.” “** This, many believed, led to a doctrine of irresponsibility. As a deviation 
from classical mysticism, the Quietism within the Higher Life Movement was based upon 
the passivity of “rest” as the impetus to union. 

Nurtured in the Keswick milieu, Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology often engages the 
language of Keswick’s Quietism, yet without embracing the conclusions of the Quietist, 
that passivity of soul is the portal to union or complete identification with the Divine. For 
example, Penn-Lewis asked: “Have you ever been to the foot of Calvary and seen 
hanging on that cross not only the Lord Jesus Christ but yourself? Yourself in Him.”**° 
Her emphasis, however, differed from the Quietist’s insistence that the Divine absorbs 
the soul in the unitive state. Penn-Lewis viewed the soul with Christ, rather.than as Christ 
on the Cross, whereas the Quietist demanded full identification such that ‘“‘the good 


man,’ ... ‘is the only begotten Son of God.’”**° The soul sees not only Christ on the 


“8 R Knox, Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History of Religion. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1994 edition), p. 351. 

*” Underhill, Mysticism, p. 325. 

"© Thid. 

“8! Thid. 

“© Ibid. 

“83 Thid., p. 323. 

*S Thid. 

“8 Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, pp. 30-31. 

a Knox, p. 351. 
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Cross, but itself in Christ. Cross Theology thus overcomes the complete identification 
through participation, cooperation of the human with the Divine such that the soul finds 
itself “in Him.” **’ 

In what ways then does Penn-Lewis’s’ “dying” differ from Keswick’s “rest” as the 


n?“8* At times the “rest” of Keswick certainly resembles Penn- 


one-act eliciting unio 
Lewis’s “dying.” Yet, a review of Penn-Lewis’s mystical literature makes it clear that the 
soul must progress through a process of purification that leads to union, and therefore the 
highest mystical state is not elicited by the one act of dying. “*’ For dying, unlike rest, 
requires a painful transmutation whereby “self” is purified within the soul. The power of 
self cannot be overcome through passivity or rest, but must be overcome through an 
active and organic union with Christ’s death. For the “Cross and the Fall exactly and 
perfectly correspond.” *”” In this sense death is both more radical and also more active 
than “rest” in uniting the soul to Christ. Thus, the death of Cross Theology engages not 


the Quietist’s one-act of rest, but the purification and mortification of classical mysticism 


where, like Job, the soul loses all things and is 


‘Cut off’ in Christ’s death, ‘cut off’ with Christ from your friends, from 
your old work, ‘cut off’ from that blessed experience even of the ‘Garden 
of Eden’; all the fruitfulness apparently gone the beauty, and the power. 


He is leading you on to know the Lord. *”! 


As we have just shown, Cross Theology differs from Quietism by first resisting complete 
identification with the Divine. Second, as we have suggested, Penn-Lewis’s Cross 
Theology embraces the purgative path intrinsic to the classical tradition of mysticism. 
Both Keswick and Cross Theology offered victory over sin, but Keswick was a call to 
resist effort, whereas Cross Theology was a call to undergo a mortification more typical 


of the classical mystical tradition. 


“8” Thid. 

“8 Tid. 

“® For a full exploration of the purgative path of Cross Theology chapter six as it explores Penn-Lewis’s 
niysiical literature. 

¢ Penn-Lewis, Soul and Spirit. p. 10. 

“| Penn-Lewis, Fruitful Living, pp. 34-35. 
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While Cross Theology at times harnessed the language of Quietism, and while 
admitting that her earliest mentor was Madame Guyon, in 1903 Penn-Lewis expressed a 
concern for the priority given to passivity and the abandonment of volition within 


. . eoits ‘ 492 
subjective spiritual experiences. 


This she believed led to spiritual folly and demonic 
torment. Therefore, Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology included the state of purgation as an 
unavoidable path towards union. We will explore the similarities and differences between 
Quietism and Cross Theology more thoroughly at a later point. 

Within the revival camp, there were those whose spiritual experiences, second 
blessings and baptisms in the Holy Spirit Penn-Lewis believed were demonic in root, and 


this must have been a bitter pill to swallow. “”° 


For Penn-Lewis, Keswick’s emphasis on 
passivity was based on a misunderstanding of what “dying rather than doing” entailed. 
For Penn-Lewis dying resisted passivity by engaging volition. However, as Keswick 
insisted upon passivity and the abandonment of volition and Penn-Lewis feared that such 
a stance would leave souls vulnerable to the demonic world. 

Penn-Lewis suggested that to experiment blindly with spiritual experiences, without 
encountering the purification of self on the Cross, was to lose one’s stability and spiritual 
moorings. This for Penn-Lewis accounted for the emotionalism, glossolalia and spiritism 
that divided and disrupted the Revival Movement. “”* Cross Theology therefore, 
encouraged not only the purgative path, but also active human volition as a corrective to 
the hysteria and spiritism that trailed the Keswick Revivals.*”° In heedless pursuit of 


a4 
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spiritual encounters, based on a “wrong interpretation of a real trut souls were left 


vulnerable to counterfeit spirits. She wrote: 


Devoted believers have permitted evil spirits to enter and manipulate their 


bodies, so that with delight they relate any experience which shows they 


“° Gerrard, p. 205 & ff. 

hs Bebbington, p. 170. See also Dayton, p. 105, and Barabas, p. 94. 

“* Penn-Lewis considered extensively the demonic activity, which she believed, worked to thwart revival 
work. Later in life Penn-Lewis wrote, Warfare on the Saints, and The Spiritual Warfare. Both explore 
demonic opposition to Christian ministry. Penn-Lewis’s book, Warfare on the Saints, remains in print 
today. 

“5 B Evans, The Welsh Revival of 1904. pp. 175-176. See also J. Penn-Lewis & E. Roberts, War on the 
Saints. (Kent, England: Diasozo Trust, 1987). 

“°° Penn-Lewis, How God Energizes the Human Will. (Copied with permission of the Stephen Barabas 
Collection, Wheaton College Archives, Wheaton, IL), p. 7. 
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were made to act without their power to control! ... ‘I was thrown down by 
the power;’ and such like statements, showing that the will was dethroned 
for the time being by the satanic deceiver who obtained their surrender of 


will by feigning to be God. “”” 


By calling attention to the dangers of passivity and a blind experimentation with spiritual 
experiences, Penn-Lewis hoped to protect the Church from encounters with the demonic. 
Penn-Lewis’s extensive treatment of evil and spiritual conflict led her to conclude that a 
passive will was the portal to demonic activity.*”8 

By pointing to a middle way—of human co-operation with God, Penn-Lewis affirmed 
classical mysticism that struck a balance between God’s initiative and human volition. *”” 
Cross Theology, therefore, stressed the importance of human agency and free choice. 
According to Penn-Lewis, God’s initiative never overwhelms human choice.*°? Penn- 


Lewis wrote: 


God will not change even the tone of your voice for you, as if you were a 
machine. He will put His laws into your mind and write them on your 
heart, but you are the person to act upon them ... It is for you to choose the 
way you will speak, think, and act, and as you choose, the Holy Spirit will 


enable you to carry out God’s laws. *”! 


As we exert our wills, as we choose to resist or die to sin, God’s Spirit empowers our 
choice and secures our victory.” Cross Theology called for moral action, for moral 
choice, for resisting evil. For example, when Christ called the disciple to walk on the 
water, the disciple found he could do so by obedience and by faith. Our will must be as 


active as our faith.’ Most importantly, we must purposefully resist sin. Only in so far as 


" Thid. 

“8 Penn-Lewis, Power for Service, pp. 44-45. 

499 Aumann, p. 124. 

°® Penn-Lewis, How God Energizes the Human Will, p. 6. 

*O! Penn-Lewis, Face to Face, Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses. (Dorset, England: Overcomer 
Publication, 1940), p. 21. 

°° Penn-Lewis, Fruitful Living, p. 46. 

* Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 40. 
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we actively oppose sin will “the Holy Ghost seals our faith with real deliverance.” ~™ 


Penn-Lewis’s plea to resist sin stood in clear opposition to the passivity promoted by the 
Quietists. 
Moreover, Penn-Lewis suggested that God’s action is dependent upon human choice. 


She wrote: 


The manifestation of Divine power depending upon our human co- 
operation has ever been strange to finite creatures. It lies mainly in the 
freedom of will that belongs to us. God cannot deliver us from bondage 
unless we desire Him to; therefore He must permit pressure to come upon 
us in the one way or another, so as to bring us to the point of asking Him 


to do what He has been ready and able to do all the time.” 


Penn-Lewis, with her emphasis on a co-operation of human volition and the Divine, was 
therefore uneasily poised between Quietists and Calvinists. Her theology was 
fundamentally Arminian. 

It comes as no surprise that the Calvinist, B. B. Warfield, was a strident critic of 
Holiness Theology. Warfield opposed the notion that God was in any way bound by 
human action. For Warfield, the Divine is never obligated by the demands of creatures. 
The supernatural cannot be dependent on the natural.°’° For Warfield, God’s grace 
always and everywhere takes the initiative. God is never dependent on human activity, 


Warfield insisted. °~” 


The Role of the Holy Spirit 


What role did the Holy Spirit play in the life of a Christian according to Higher Life 
teaching? This question was often the subject of debate. Some claimed that a second act 


of grace or a second experience with the Holy Spirit followed conversion, and was thus a 


504 yp; 
Thid. 

ee Penn-Lewis, Face to Face, Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses, p. 21. 

°° Warfield, pp. 286-311. 

°° Thid., pp. 397-398. 
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prerequisite to entire sanctification.” Yet, there were those in Keswick who viewed the 
primary work of the Holy Spirit as that of “empowering for ministry,” and this view was 
more closely linked with the Reformed camp, over and against the Methodist notion of 
entire sanctification.” 

The Holy Spirit assumed two interrelated roles within Cross Theology. First, it was 
the Holy Spirit that transformed the soul in the purgative process. Second, the Holy Spirit 
quickened and empowered souls for ministry or service. *!° For Penn-Lewis, the “Cross 


leads to the Spirit, and Spirit back again to the Cross.”°!! 


It is through the Spirit that 
souls are released from the power of sin through the Cross. 

According to Penn-Lewis, the Holy Spirit purges the soul of the old life, or carnal life 
thereby giving rise to the unitive or victorious life.°'? Entrance into the unitive state is an 
organic participation in the Cross implemented by the Holy Spirit. °'? As the Holy Spirit 


leads both “sin and the sinner to the Cross,” °' 
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to “subjectively apply the power of that 


death to the sinner himself,” ~'’ a partnership between the Holy Spirit and the soul is 


forged so that the soul has access to Divine power. In her own life, Penn-Lewis believed 
that the Holy Spirit drew her to the Cross where she exchanged her weakness for Christ’s 
strength; she overcame her timidity and frailty and became a woman whose ministry was 
filled with boldness, and with “with liberty of utterance.”°!® She claimed that the Holy 


Spirit so empowered her own ministry that “souls were convicted of sin the instant they 


9 S17 


entered the room, without one word being spoken to them. The Holy Spirit therefore 


lifted her life to “a different plane, as if it were raised by the incoming of some tidal 


wave.””'® Thus, Penn-Lewis exhorted her audiences to cooperate with the Holy Spirit not 


°° Dayton, p. 100, Warfield, p. 121, Bebbington, pp. 162-168. 
°° Dayton, p. 100. 

>! Penn-Lewis, Power for Service, pp. 5-6. 

*! Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 52. 
>! Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 129. 
5!3 Benn-Lewis, Dying to Live, p. 31. 

*" Penn-Lewis, All Things New, p. 44. 

5! Thid., p. 50. 

°!6 Penn-Lewis, Power for Service, p. 56. 

*” Thid. 

*'8 Thid. 
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only to attain spiritual power in serving, but beyond that also for “aggressive warfare 
against Satan.” >! 

Finally, as free moral agents, each soul must prepare for union with God by 
purification. By removing all known sin and pursuing “what you know to be right, up to 
9520 


your light, the soul acts in co-operation with God’s Spirit. Souls that cooperate with 
the Holy Spirit exert effort in the path to holiness, whereas the Quietists promoted 
passivity as the portal to union. For Penn-Lewis, as the soul enters the unitive state they 
embrace extraordinary spiritual power for service without signs, wonders or glossolalia. 
Penn-Lewis never associated the baptism of the Holy Spirit with spiritual experiences 


ne . 521 
such as speaking in tongues. 


Overcoming Satan 


Cross Theology, as it drew souls into the unitive state, offered not only release from the 
flesh, from human weakness and sin, it also provided protection from the spiritual forces 
of evil. Sin, self and the devil were thus overcome at Calvary, insisted Penn-Lewis. 
Because Satan was defeated at Calvary, agents of evil endeavor to conceal the power of 
the Cross from the Church. “The Cross is the one place where [Satan] is powerless,” *”” 


and it is for this reason that the devil endeavors to omit “the message of the Cross, in all 
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religions. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


The mind blinded by Satan is made to reject the Cross; revolt against the 
Cross; tone down the meaning of the Cross; shrink from the language of 


the Cross; all because the Deceiver of men knows that the ‘word of the 


°! Thid., p. 35. 

°° Thid., p. 50. 

°*! Penn-Lewis disdained the hysteria and glossolalia that often accompanied revival meetings. These, she 
believed, were the result of demonic activity. Demons, she argued, gain entrance to souls who passively 
pursue spiritual experiences, abandoning their wills in spiritual activity. Thus, Penn-Lewis favored “power” 
motifs that called spiritual seekers to engage their wills, thus resisting blind acceptance of spiritual 
experiences. See Penn-Lewis’s Warfare on the Saints and The Spiritual Warfare. 

°° Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, p. 35. 

°°3 Penn-Lewis, All Things New, p. 32. 

°°" Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 73. 
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Cross’ as the ‘power of God’ will destroy by the working of the Spirit of 


God, his veil. *”° 


Therefore, any aspect of life which has not endured the mortifications of the Cross, Satan 
may exercise influence over. Satan may tempt the old creation—our Adam-life, or any 


aspect of life that remains “uncrucified.” °”° She wrote: 


If the old life is not kept in the position of death every moment, it is the 
material Satan puts his ‘fiery darts’ in. Satan has full rights over all the old 
creation. He knows that part of the old life in you which is not ‘crucified,’ 


and he directs his fiery darts to that spot. ° Pi 


Souls are therefore vulnerable to Satan only if the “the knife of the Cross” °”’ has not been 
applied. For if “there is any self indulgence or anything doubtful in your life, *” the evil 
one will attack you or “fastening on that uncrucified ‘ground’ in you will press against 
you with appalling power.” *” Victory is found only as the Cross is “steadily, persistently, 
and unbrokenly applied.”*’' As the mystical path of the Cross is pursued, the failings of 
the spiritual and physical realm are conquered and overcome. This was the promise of 


Cross Theology. 
The Crucicentrism of Penn-Lewis 


As we have seen, Cross Theology countered what Penn-Lewis believed to be an 
inadequate form of spirituality, a shallow mysticism that rendered souls vulnerable to sin 


and Satan. Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology had yet another important focus. Along with 


°°> Penn-Lewis, All Things New, p. 33. 

32o Penn-Lewis, The Clinic Hour. (Bournemouth, England: The Overcomer Book Room, actual date of 
publication is uncertain, though 1903 is approximated.), p. 4. 

7 Penn-Lewis, More that Conquerors. (Copy provided by the B.L. Fisher Library, Asbury Theological 
Seminary, Date of publication is uncertain.), p. 7. 

a _Penn-Lewis, The Conquest of Canaan. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: The Christian Literature 

C rusade, 1992). p. 22. 

52 id. 

°° Thid. 

3! Thid. 
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her contemporary P.T. Forsyth, she rallied against the modern disdain for the Cross 
through a tenacious crucicentrism. Crucicentrism was seen as a hallmark of the 
evangelical Movement in the late 19" century,’ and it vigorously opposed individuals 


like Bernard Shaw who held the doctrine of the Atonement with contempt. Shaw wrote: 


I detest the doctrine of the Atonement ... ladies and men cannot as such 
possibly allow anyone else to expiate their sins by suffering a cruel 


death.>* 


An Anglican priest declared, “in a sermon in 1921 that God’s anger was not appeased by 


the offering of his son. The idea was revolting.”°** 


Similarly, Leslie Weatherhead, a 
young Methodist, denied the traditional axiom that Christ’s death was the means of 
“forgiveness of sins.’ ‘In our modern view,’ he boldly asserted, ‘this is simply not true.’” 
535 

Evangelicals like Forsyth and Penn-Lewis sought to bring “back, and by an aggressive 
movement, the Cross, and all that the Cross essentially implies.”°*° Recalling the words 
of John Wesley, “nothing in the Christian system is of greater consequence than the 
doctrine of Atonement.” **” Thus the call went out to glory in nothing so much as the 


Cross. At the Annual Address of the Methodist Society in London, in 1892, the plea to 


realize a personal experience of the Cross was clear: 


We must be careful lest the Cross passes into the background, from which 
it is the glory of our fathers to have drawn it. Give to the death of Christ its 
true place in your own experience, and in your Christian work- as a 


witness to the real and profound evil of sin, as an overwhelming 


°°? The Stephen Barabas Collection, within the Wheaton College Archives, offers examples of crucicentrist 


preaching within the early Keswick movement in the U.S., the most prominent was Charles G. Trumbull, 
from Yale University, and Gordon Watt, MA. 

°° Bernard Shaw, as quoted by Bebbington, p. 16. 

* Bebbington, p. 201. : 

**° Weatherhead, as quoted by Bebbington, p. 201. 

°° William Gladstone, as quoted by Bebbington, p. 14. 

**? John Wesley to Mary Bishop, 7 February 1778, The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., ed. J. 
Telford, Vol. 6 (London, 1931), p. 297 ff. 


manifestation of Divine love, as the ground of acceptance with God, as a 
pattern of sacrifice to disturb us when life is too easy, to inspire and 
console us when life is hard, and as the only effectual appeal to the general 


heart of men, and above all, as the Atonement for our sins.*® 


P. T. Forsyth insisted that the doctrine of the Atonement is “not a piece of mediaeval 


dogma.” >*? On the contrary, Forsyth suggested that the Cross lies at the center of the 


gospel. 


Cross is the “centre of gravity 


While many of his contemporaries abhorred the Cross, Forsyth claimed that the 


” 4° within the gospels. He said: 


I met a poor and mischievous pulpit influence, and he said, ‘It is time we 
got rid of hearing so much about the Cross of Christ; there should be 
preached to the world a humanitarian Christ, the kind of Christ that 
occupies the Gospels.’ There was nothing for it but to tell that man he was 
the victim of smatterers, and that he must go back to his Gospels and read 
and study for a year or two. It is the flimsiest religiosity, and the most 
superficial reading of the Gospel, that could talk like that. What does it 
mean that an enormous proportion of the Gospel story is occupied with the 
passion of Christ? The centre of gravity, even in the Gospels, falls upon 
the Cross of Christ and what was done there, and not simply upon a 


humanitarian Christ. ** 


Both conservatives and liberals argued over the meaning of the Cross. While liberals 


dismissed the centrality of Calvary, conservatives championed the Cross. Among 


twentieth century Crucicentrists, P.T. Forsyth was perhaps the most powerful, writing ‘“‘a 


series of vibrant treatises 
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942 on the doctrine of the Atonement. Forsyth battled the “new 


‘Annual address to the Methodist Societies,’ Minutes of Several Conversations ... of the People called 


Methodists (London, 1892), p. 374 f. As quoted by Bebbington, p. 15. 
pT, Forsyth, The Work of Christ. (Australia: New Creation Publication, Inc., 1994), p. 51. 


° Thid. 
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theology””” of 1907-1910, an idealistic philosophy that embraced forms of pantheism. 
Singled out by arch proponents of this “new theology,” Forsyth found himself defending 
the Cross as central to Christianity. For the Cross, he posited, “‘is either the life of our 
religion, or it is the death of our religion.” *“ 

Like Forsyth, Penn-Lewis challenged those who neglected Christ’s achievement on 
Calvary. Penn-Lewis complained that “higher critics” portrayed Christ as a moral leader 
while revival enthusiasts pursued spiritual experiences. Both overlooked a personal 
encounter with the Cross. We are told by some “to look to the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
‘hero’ and Example, with no preaching of his Atoning Death.”*“° Others tell us that the 
spiritual world is accessed solely through personal experiences, again omitting the Cross. 


These preachers, argued Penn-Lewis: 


Are unaware that they preach of their ‘experience’... forgetting that others 
need the message that ‘Christ died,’ he now proclaims to them the ‘Risen 
Christ’ waiting to receive and save, with the message of the Cross left 


out>*° 


Modern preachers too often ‘theologize’ the doctrine of the Atonement; they treat 
Calvary as a mere abstraction. Such impersonal renderings of the Cross circumvent the 
power of the gospel, Penn-Lewis complained. In response to the popular dismissal of the 
Atonement, Penn-Lewis shored up her call to Calvary by quoting Forsyth. According to 


Penn-Lewis the vital message of the Cross is: 


...rarely heard even in evangelical pulpits, and then only but a reference, 
or few words, as if it were only a ‘doctrine,’ ‘God help us,’ said Dr. 


Forsyth at Queen’s Hall, ‘if when we come to think of the Cross of Christ, 


as His redemptive atonement, we only theologise them.’° a 


*3 Ibid. p. 199. 

*“ Forsyth, The Cruciality of the Cross. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1909), pp. 36-37. 
* Penn-Lewis, The Cross as the Touchstone of Faith. (Bournemouth, England: The Overcomer 
Bookroom, no date), p. 22. 

*° Thid. 

’ Thid., p. 23. 
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The Higher Life camp however, was consumed by the pursuit of power and spiritual 
experiences, and they too overlooked the transforming power of Calvary. Quoting 


Forsyth, Penn-Lewis asked whether Calvary was 


‘The one final treatment of sin’ (Dr. Forsyth), so that for ever afterwards 
all men are to be invited to come to Him as the Risen Saviour; or, is it 
absolutely necessary that the atoning death of Christ ... should be 
proclaimed and revealed to every man personally, by the Holy Spirit, ere 
he can be saved by the life of the Risen Lord; or, in other words, is the 
gospel proclamation, “Come to the Risen Christ as Saviour,’ or ‘Christ 
DIED for you?’ We are ‘reconciled to God through the death of His son,’ 


‘ ae 554 
and ‘saved in His life.’>*® 


Revivalists promoted power in spiritual experiences; power in Pentecost; and power 
through a Baptism in the Spirit. Yet, any pursuit of power that does not elicit death to 
self, through a sharing in Calvary’s dark night, is incomplete at best, and inauthentic and 
counterfeit at worst, insisted Penn-Lewis. Authentic spiritual power, she argued, 
emanates from death to self on the Cross, and will therefore engage purgation in the path 
to holiness. “The Cross leads to the Spirit, and the Spirit leads back to the Cross.”°”” 
Like Penn-Lewis, P.T. Forsyth was a prophet of the Cross and he too challenged 
rationalists as well as revival enthusiasts, both of whom omitted the centrality of the 
Cross. To the mystics and the “many rationalist mystics today, who think we have 
outgrown historic Christianity,”°*’ Forsyth reminded them that “the real source of the 
Spirit is the Cross.” °°! 
Because Forsyth viewed Christ as the federal head of a new race, the Atonement was 


not solely substitutionary in nature. The Cross also created solidarity between the soul 


aie Forsyth, as quoted by Penn-Lewis, Ibid., pp. 21-22. See also The Cross The Basis of Christian Unity. 
(Bournemouth, England: The Overcomer Bookroom), p. 1. 

2 Gerrard, p. 26. : 

°° Forsyth, The Work of Christ, p. 218. 

| Thid. 
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and Christ. Through union with Christ, souls are made not only righteous >” they are also 
“integrated into a New Goodness.” >’ The “Son of God was not an individual merely; He 


was the representative of the whole race.” >** 


The Cross was not only personal, but also 
collective.°”° In so far as one dies with Christ, one also rises as a member of a new 
race.>° Through solidarity with Christ on the Cross souls are joined to Christ in “an 
organic spiritual unity- one will in two parties or persons.” >>’ 

Through union with Christ each Christian becomes a holy member of a new 
race, for the Cross is “but the under and seamy side of that solidarity whose upper 
side is the beauty of our corporate holiness in Him.” °° Therefore the Cross 
which laid “sin on Him lays His holiness on us, and absorbs us into His 
satisfaction to God.” >? The same “act that redeems us produces holiness, and 
presents us in this holiness to God and His communion.” °° The “same act of 
Christ which delivered from the guilt of sin delivered also from its power.” *°! 

While the Holiness Movement tended to bifurcate justification and sanctification into 
separate experiences, yet Forsyth argued that the Cross accomplished both forgiveness as 
well as sanctification, as sinners are mystically united to Christ’s death. Apart from the 
Cross, there is no higher spiritual experience. Yet throughout Church history the message 
of Calvary has not been fully apprehended, complained Forsyth. Over the centuries a 
misguided Church has attempted to acquire, through impotent means, what the Cross 
alone provides. *” 

For example, the Higher Life camp advanced a “baptism in the Spirit” as a second act 


of grace. Can a second act of grace impart holiness apart from the Cross? This was the 


challenge Forsyth posited. It is erroneous to claim, said Forsyth 


>”? Thid., p. 84. 
3 Thid. 

”* Thid., p. 116. 
°°? Thid., p. 119. 
°° Thid., pp. 225-226. 
°°7 Thid., p. 226. 
8 Thid., p. 227. 
°°? Thid, 

> Thid., p. 208. 
°! Thid., p. 221. 
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...a subsequent action of the spirit over and above faith- almost as if the 
Spirit and His sanctification were a second revelation, a new 


; 563 
dispensation. 


While an overemphasis on religious experiences was a reaction to the errors of 
rationalism, yet to overstate the need for spiritual encounters Jed to an overly subjective 


faith, with its weak moral note. Forsyth writes: 


We have yet another extreme ... We have moved the accent from the 
objective to the subjective work of Christ; and we fall victims more and 
more to a weak religious subjectivism ... so that people say, ‘I will believe 
whatever I feel ... My soul will eat what I enjoy, and drink what makes 
me happy.’ They are their own test of truth, and ‘their own Holy Ghost.’ 
... to think together the various aspects of the Cross, and make them 
enrich and not exclude one another ... The secret, therefore is not change 
of accent but balance of aspects ... To think together the various aspects of 


the Cross. °° 


Perhaps because Jessie Penn-Lewis was not theologically trained, by citing Forsyth she 


lent legitimacy to her own position that Calvary united souls to Christ in “an organic 
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spiritual unity- one will in two parties or persons. As ambassadors of the Cross, 


Forsyth and Penn-Lewis locate human solidarity with Christ on Calvary, and together 
they beckoned to a modern world to embrace power of the Cross, which they insisted was 


the sole reality of faith and the only means of holiness. *° 


°° Eorsyth, The Work of Christ, p. 218. 
** Thid., pp. 220-221. 

°5 Thid., p. 226. 

°° Thid., pp. 228-29. 


Summary Remarks 


The Crucicentrists of the late 19" century opposed a rationalistic expression of faith as 
noted within the liberal branch of the Church. They also rejected a religious subjectivism 
that had penetrated the revivalist camp. Whereas some within the Church portrayed 
Christ only as a moral leader, revival enthusiasts pursued spiritual experiences. The 
former overlooked a personal need for the Cross and the latter pursued spiritual 
encounters independent of the Cross. Both allowed the centrality of the Cross to drop into 
the background of Christian experience, complained Forsyth and Penn-Lewis. 
Crucicentrists like Forsyth and Penn-Lewis sought to return the Cross to a central place 
within Christian experience. 

Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology expressed a crucicentrism in which she opposed first 
the rationalists, who omitted a personal encounter with the Cross. To the subjectivists, 
she likewise insisted that all spiritual experiences be rooted in the ultimate source of 
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Divine power—Calvary. For “all error is truth pressed to an extreme,”””’ claimed Penn- 


Lewis. 

It is unclear whether Penn-Lewis had any direct communication with P.T. Forsyth, 
even while she was known to cite his work. Her affinity for Forsyth seems to rest in their 
shared belief that the Cross alone imparts authentic holiness and spiritual power. While 
holiness, through union with Christ, was for Penn-Lewis attained through the process of 
dying to self, as outlined by classical mysticism, for Forsyth, holiness was located in 
union or solidarity with Christ—the federal head of a new, holy race. To die with Christ 
is to rise a member of a new race, an experience that unites rather than bifurcates 


justification and sanctification.°™ 


Regardless of the process, be it one experience or 
many, both Forsyth and Penn-Lewis insist that the Cross mediates holiness because it 
establishes solidarity with Christ’s will. 

We have shown that the purpose of Cross Theology concerned the acquisition of 


power attained through mystical death with Christ. Union with Christ, initiated by the 


°° Gerrard, p. 205. 
°68 Forsyth, The Work of Christ, p. 217 & ff. 
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Holy Spirit, drew the sou] through the purgative path in which the soul overcomes the 
power of sin and the devil. The internal dynamics of Cross Theology included an 
affirmation of free will as a means of avoiding demonic possession. Moreover, because 
Cross Theology asserted the primacy of volition as well as the purgative path, Penn- 
Lewis avoided the passivity and full identification with the Divine, noted among the 
Quietists. Unlike the Quietists who shunned purgation and mortification in preference to 
the one-step of “rest” toward union or holiness, Penn-Lewis taught that mystical union 
with Christ involved mortification. Her insistence on purgation in the path to union 
aligned Cross Theology with the classical mystics. 

Before examining the dynamics of Cross Theology in detail, we will turn our attention 
to the theological convictions of Keswick. We will also explore those who served as 
theological antecedents to the early Keswick Convention. Our intention is to provide an 
understanding of the Quietism intrinsic to Keswick to which Cross Theology was an 


alternative. 
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Chapter Three 
Faith Imparts Holiness: Keswick’s Shorter Path 


Take my hands and let them move at the impulse of thy love... 
Take my intellect, and use every power as thou shalt choose... 


Take my will, and make it thine; it shall be no longer mine... a 


I. Introduction 


Holiness or sanctification, according to Keswick, was attained through a second act of 
grace, following conversion. Many within Keswick suggested that union with God—the 
highest mystical state—was mediated not by effort, but through “rest” or faith. For 
Keswick, therefore, justification and sanctification were both elicited by faith, and each 
occurred as a separate event or crisis. Because Keswick advanced an experience of 
sanctification following justification, they received steep opposition from outspoken 
critics, particularly from the Reformed branch of the Church. °”° 

Holiness or sanctification based upon faith was roundly promoted throughout the 
Conventions, through their literature, hymns, sermons, and through personal testimony. 
Keswick’s Holiness theology was rooted in a one-act of faith and this was promoted over 
and against effort in the path to perfection. For Keswick, “rest” or faith, rather than effort, 
was the only path to perfection and union with the Divine. To circumvent effort in 
attaining sanctification separated Keswick not only from the Reformed tradition, but also 
from the classical mystical tradition, for both Reformed Christians as well as classical 


mystics embraced effort in the path to holiness. 


30? Excerpts from “Take my Life and Let it be,” a hymn by Frances Ridley Havergal. Hymn 57, The 
Keswick Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Trustees of the Keswick Convention. (London: Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., 1936), p. 53. 

>” Warfield, pp. 579-584, as quoted by Barabas, p. 72. 
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It is the purpose of this section to explore Keswick’s view of sanctification as an act of 
faith rather than effort, and as an experience subsequent to and separate from 
' justification, which the soul received upon conversion. Here, I will introduce the 
similarities between Keswick’s “rest of faith” and the Quietists’ Prayer of Simplicity, 
both of which offered a shorter path, void of effort, to attaining the unitive state. It is also 
the purpose of this chapter to note the ways in which Higher Life teachers adopted 
Quietism, and how this differed from the classical mystical tradition fundamental to the 
Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology. Because Cross Theology embraced purgation, she offered 
an alternative to what she saw as the deficient teachings of Keswick, >’! a matter that led 
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some within Keswick to criticize Penn-Lewis and her views of the Cross. 
Lewis’s differences with Keswick on this and other matters ultimately led to her 


withdrawal from the Keswick Conventions. 
II. In Christ Twice 


As discussed earlier, the Keswick Conventions created a sense of dissatisfaction with the 
ordinary Christian life. Most Christians had not, in Keswick’s perspective, attained the 
victory over sin that the Scriptures promised. Keswick’s Higher Life message was 
directed at those who felt beleaguered by besetting sin and the failures of their Christian 
service. In particular, Keswick solicited Christian ministers who above all others should 
evidence spiritual efficacy. To lay and clergy alike, the Keswick experience promised a 
more effective and holy Christian life. Through a second experience of grace, Keswick 
offered an infusion of power that enabled the soul to overcome failure and sin. The power 
to surmount sin and failure was mediated by the “rest of faith,” Keswick suggested. 
Keswick therefore advanced a notion of total depravity, exploring in depth the 
desperate condition of human sinfulness. Every thought, motive and deed was at enmity 


with God, Keswick insisted. For this reason, Romans chapters four through seven were 


°7! Price & Randall, p. 156. 
5” AT. Pierson (1837-1911), the American Holiness leader complained that Penn-Lewis’s view of the 
Cross engaged mortification. See Price & Randall, p. 156. 


well known to Keswick delegates. Held hostage to sin, Paul said that he was not the 
master of his own actions. “For I do not what I want to do.” °7? 

According to Keswick, only a force of equal or greater strength can subdue the tyrant 
sin. That force was Pentecost, Keswick claimed. Sin is conquered, they reasoned, by a 
“Pentecostal experience,” following conversion. While conversion provides release from 
the guilt of sin, sanctification offers power over sin. Justification, through faith, freed 
sinners from the condemnation of sin. Sanctification through faith was, according to 
Keswick, a second act of grace whereby the soul attained holiness or power over sin. At 
the center of the Pauline epistles are two “in Christ” experiences. °”* The first was 
justification in Christ, and the second was union with Christ. °”° 

A fully sanctified Christian enjoyed “salvation from sinful attitudes and actions,” °”° 
such that the Christian was transformed into “the likeness of Jesus.” °”’ Through a second 


act of grace, souls attained “complete and permanent sanctification,” °” 
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argued Keswick. 


One can achieve justification by overcoming “sin as a fault, while remaining 


enslaved to the power of sin as an “inwrought tendency of the will.” °° To live a 
pardoned but powerless life was to live a carnal Christian life, ‘a life of condemnation in 


the daily experience.” **' Evan Hopkins writes: 


Sin thus robs us of the power by which alone we are able to perform the 
functions that belong to our renewed being. And it not only undermines 


our strength, it hinders our growth. >Re 


>) Romans 7:15: “For I do not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate ...Wretched man that I am. 
Who will rescue me?” 

ele Dieter, Hoekema, Horton, McQuilkin, and Walvoord, p. 154. 

*” Thid. 

°° Thid., p. 159. 

°7” Thid., p. 160. 

*”8 Thid. 

°” B, Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life. (Fort Washington, Pennsylvania: Christian 
Literature Crusade, 1991), p. 46. 
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Everyone begins as a carnal Christian, but some remain carnal or powerless for many 
years. Carnal Christians succumb to what Keswick calls the “self-life.” While they 
understand their judicial standing before God, they are unaware of the “‘in-Christ of 
sanctification.”°*? To those who know only justification, Paul said: “I could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ (1 Corinthians 
3:1).” 4 The Keswick Conventions offered a higher life. Through an experience of 
Pentecost, souls were freed from the “self-life” and attained a new “personal Center 


[Christ], about which all else is to revolve.”>®> The “idol-room often proves afterward the 


Throne-room.”°*° 
According to Keswick, the prominence of carnal Christians was the result of two 


factors, ignorance and a lack of faith. Through ignorance, the Church has failed to 
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perceive the “possibility and necessity of living triumphantly.”°”’ As a result the Church, 


as “an aggregate of individual impotent members,” *** limped along only now and again 
successful in its commission. The “normal experience of every Christian should be one of 
victory rather than defeat.” 389 Thus, it became Keswick’s mission to educate Christians 
to the vast riches available through a Pentecost experience. 


Apart from ignorance, Evan Hopkins suggested that holiness is hindered by an 
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absence of faith and a reliance upon effort.°” If Christians trusted only God to make them 


holy, they would not attempt to overcome sin through their own efforts. Self-reliance, 
according to Keswick, was the path of spiritual impotence. Therefore, Keswick 


encouraged Christians to abandon moral effort in the path to holiness. >”! It was faith, 


rather than effort, that offered power over sin. >” 


°8 Thid., p. 45. 

* Thid., p. 47. 

a ACT. Pierson, The Keswick Movement in Precept and Practice. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1903), p. 70. 

**° Ibid, p. 78. 

°*’ Dieter, Hoekema, Horton, McQuilkin, and Walvoord, p. 163. 
*88 Barabas, p. 58. 

*® Tbid., p. 99. 

°° Hopkins, Practical Holiness, p. 12. 
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Turning to the experience of the disciples, Keswick reasoned that the events of 
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Pentecost were “both subsequent and different from conversion. Since the disciples 


received the Holy Spirit after conversion, and this led to effective ministry, Keswick 


insisted that all Christians should experience a Pentecost, that they too might receive “an 
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exhaustless reservoir” of power. 


A second experience following conversion was noted not only in the lives of 
Christians at Pentecost, but can also be traced in the life of the Apostle Paul. Paul spoke 
of his struggles to overcome sin (in Romans 7:14-15), and he described his emancipation 
from sin in Romans 6:1-14. In both instances, Paul was “in Christ,” argued Keswick. 
According to Hopkins, Paul, though redeemed, was yet a carnal Christian, even though 
he was “enveloped in Christ the Righteous One, who has met all the claims of the 


righteous law.” ©? As Paul was sanctified through a second experience, he was capable of 
1» 596 


abiding ‘tin Christ the Holy One, who has satisfied all the desires of a Father’s heart. 
Paul’s first experience related to justification or redemption, and his second experience 
was sanctification. 

In Keswick’s view therefore, the soul is freed from the power of sin through two, 
separate encounters with grace. Both encounters with grace are mediated through faith. 


Faith was the means to justification. Faith was also the means to sanctification, because 


faith releases the Holy Spirit to exercise a counteracting force whereby “we are freed 
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from the dominion of sin.””’" Through faith, the Christian is “brought positionally into 


such a relationship to sin that he is beyond the reach of sin’s dominion and lordship.”°”® 


Therefore, faith rather than effort, was the portal to the highest mystical states where the 
soul receives extraordinary power over sin. The absence of effort in the path to holiness 


was a notion Keswick derived from the Quietist’s adaptation of the Prayer of Simple 
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Regard, a matter we will explore further on. “*” The Quietists suggested that inactivity or 


* A. T. Pierson, The Keswick Movement in Precept and Practice. p. 82. 


”" Toid., p. 83. 
°° Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, p. 50. 
596 y.. 
Ibid. 
*” Barabas, p. 97. 
8 Tbid., p. 100. 
°° Underhill, p. 208. See also P. Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, Volume 4. (Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1953), p. 125 & ff. 


a simple gazing at God mediates a state of union. We will explore this notion more 
thoroughly in another section. 

W.E. Boardman (1810-1886),°° a noted American Holiness teacher, compared the 
experience of justification to that of sanctification and concluded that both are founded 
on faith. He suggested that “the first experience [conversion], and the second [Baptism in 
the Holy Spirit] were received immediately when there was willingness and faith for its 
acceptance.” °°! 

How permanent is the state of holiness attained by faith? The tendency to sin is ever 
present. The downward pull of sin continually “fixes our thoughts on ourselves.” ©” 
Because sin poses a constant threat, even those who have enjoyed a second experience 
must remain in a state of rest or faith in order to sustain union with Christ. Thus, while 
the American Holiness Movement suggested that sin was eradicated by a second 
experience of faith, Keswick favored a moment-by-moment suppression of sin. 

To explain how sanctification is sustained moment-by-moment, Evan Hopkins 


employed the following analogy. Carnal Christians are like iron, they are cold, black, 


hard and stiff. But place the Christian or iron in the furnace of the Holy Spirit: 


What a change takes place! It has not ceased to be iron; but the blackness 
and the coldness and the hardness are gone! It has not lost its nature ... as 
long as it remains in the fire it is red and hot and malleable, and the fire 
and iron are still distinct, and yet how complete is the union—they are one 


... So it is with the believer ... as long as he abides in Christ. 
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The higher Christian life was a matter of being not doing. °”" We become holy, or Christ- 
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like, not by imitation but through faith, asserted Hopkins.”’” Moral bricks assembled by 


600 WE, Boardman wrote The Higher Christian Life, first published in 1858, (Boston: Henry Hoyt). He is - 
also the author of Jn the Power of the Spirit, or Christian Experience in the Light of the Bible. (London: 
Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1879) 
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human effort cannot build the house of practical holiness, °° suggested Hopkins. Until 
we come to an end of our own abilities, we cannot experience “the beginning of God.” 
Too often, complained Keswick, we “make more of our cooperation than of God’s 
operation.”°8 . 


Hopkins considered how our efforts might in any way overcome sin. He wrote: 


Shall we try to help Christ to live in us? Shall we try to make Christ more 
living? Shall we help Him to put forth His own power in us? Shall we try, 
in other words, to grow—to produce fruit? Surely not. And yet is not this 


the grand mistake multitudes are making? ©” 


Holiness, according to Hopkins, cannot be the product of human effort. It is by faith and 


not effort that the carnal life is raised “to another platform,”°”° 


to the state of union. Faith 
was for Hopkins an absence of effort, and was thus a state of passivity. This represents a 
profound difference from Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology that denounced passivity as the 
portal to holiness. °'! 

Like Hopkins, Hannah Whitall Smith also rejected human effort in acquiring holiness. 


She wrote: 


You need make no efforts to grow. But let your efforts instead be all 
concentrated on this, that you abide in the Vine ... Give up all your efforts 
after growing, and simply let yourself grow. Leave it all to the 
Husbandman whose care it is, and who alone is able to manage it ... 
Abide in the Vine. Let the life from Him flow through all your spiritual 
veins. Interpose no barrier to His mighty life-giving power, working in 
you all the good pleasure of His will. He is not asking thee in thy poor 


weakness, to do it thyself: he only asks thee to yield thyself to Him that He 


 Thid., p. 109. 
7 A.T. Pierson, The Keswick Movement in Precept and Practice. p. 97. 
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may work in thee to will and to do of His good pleasure. Thy part is to 
yield thyself: His part is to work: and never, never will He give thee any 


command, which is not accompanied by ample power to obey it. °” 


Humans cannot obtain justification through striving, nor can the soul conquer sin by 
effort, claimed Keswick. Our exertion and “resolutions will utterly fail in.effecting it, and 
leave us in despair.” a Ke! struggle against sin is like a drowning person who struggles 
against the water. Hopkins suggests that there is a force—a buoyancy in the water that 
permits the body to float. That force is faith. 


According to Keswick, Christians who strive to please God advance pride and self- 
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reliance." “They made a start ‘in the Spirit,’ as Paul says, but now are foolishly 


attempting to live the Christian life in their own strength.”°> A truly spiritual life, a life 
pleasing to God is a life rooted in faith and rest, claimed Keswick. “Faith throws the 


switch, releasing the current of divine power.” °'° Faith opens the soul to the power of the 


Holy Spirit and appropriates “God’s provision for successful Christian living.” °'” 


Consider the following analogy. The Holy Spirit is God’s gift and “faith is the Christian’s 


hand which takes the gift from God.” °"8 


The Higher Life teachers therefore viewed their movement as a second Reformation. 
Whereas the first Reformation was “the development of justification by faith, so is this to 


be by the unfolding of sanctification by faith.” °'? All spiritual power is accessed through 


a covenant of faith, for both the “unredeemed sinner and for the redeemed sinner.” °° 


Victory over “‘sin’s dominion is a blessing we may claim by faith, just as we accepted 


> 621 
pardon.” ° 
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Mastery over sin is dependent upon a “relationship of faith,” ©” rather than some 


; , 23 
‘complex doctrinal system or upon achievement.” ° 


Simple faith and a trusting 
relationship with Christ were attainable by anyone, regardless of age or education. The 
Keswick Conventions were therefore designed to lead to a decision of faith, which for 
Keswick was the only source of spiritual vitality. 

Therefore, all events at Keswick were intended to lead to a “crisis” or a profound 
dissatisfaction with one’s weakness and failings. The music and scenery, the 
extraordinary stories of powerful Christian service created a longing and built towards a 
decision. Will you enter rest and receive holiness? How faith mediated sanctification was 
less important than the fact that it does, if one so chooses. Lengthy theological discourse 
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was avoided. Keswick Conventions concerned “decisions not discussions, and few 


seemed interested in theology. Even Keswick’s most distinguished theologian, Bishop 
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but that 
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Moule, suggested that holiness did not “not depend on wearisome struggle, 
the “inmost secret of deliverance and purification, behind all ‘means’, is faith.” 

The emphasis was on simple faith as the means to union, where the soul and the 
Divine are indistinguishable. For example, according to Keswick leaders such as W.E. 
Boardman, faith initiates such identification with God that God can “speak by us as He 
spake by holy men of old. He can write by us, print by us, preach by us, teach by us, give 
to us, do anything and everything by us.” oo 

Or again, Hubert Brooke, an early Keswick Convention leader, suggested that it is not 
only an abandonment of effort, but also through a state of passivity that the Christian 
enters the unitive state, receives power over sin, and is identified with the Divine.©”* To 
enter holiness, or consecration, Brooke said, one must abandon the “powers of the body, 


the affections of the heart, and the possessions of the offerer.” 69 Th doing so, the soul 


undergoes a “tremendous upheaval... [a] transference of rule, choice, decision and 


ee Dieter, Hoekema, Horton, McQuilkin, and Walvoord, p. 166. 
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selection in life from self to God.” *° The unitive state, initiated by an abandonment of 
effort and a state of passivity, is likened to soldiers who “obey only one voice; the 
engagement of the servant to recognize only the master’s will.” ©! 

Though the modern Church had failed to lead souls to holiness “of heart and 


32 
conduct,’”® 


Keswick recalled a time in history when Christians had enjoyed the fruits of 
union with Christ. Exalting in the lives of superlative saints from the past, Keswick 
remembered how these souls were “grounded in love, and filled with the fulness of 
God.”** Saints such as Madame Guyon, Tauler, Zinzendorf, Tersteegen, Fénelon and 
John and Charles Wesley, 634 at a certain moment had been “lifted up into Christ and 
filled with the Spirit in an experience which stood at the beginning of a higher plane of 
Christian life and power.” ©° 

Keswick viewed itself as part of a great tradition, a tradition extolled by the Apostle 
Paul in the sixth chapter of Romans, experienced by the Church on the day of Pentecost, 
and by mystics ever since. Like Paul and the mystics after him, Keswick believed all 
Christians can, through faith, experience the “self-abandoned energy and freedom, which 
... [makes] every real Christian a ‘new creature,’ and constitutes the essential character of 
Christian mysticism.” °*° To recover the Church’s true source of power was to reclaim 
spiritual union with Christ, Keswick insisted. 

However, unlike the classical mystical tradition that favored effort over passivity and 
purgation over rest, the highest mystical states were, for Keswick, the product of faith 
alone. And, this separated Keswick from many classical mystics, a fact of which they 


seemed unaware. 
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III. Opposition to the Higher Life Message 
Keswick Charged with Perfectionism 


Eminent Keswick leaders such as Scroggie eventually rescinded his support for 


sanctification through “rest of faith” °°” 


alone. By 1950, Scroggie indicated that a life of 
faith “was achieved by effort.” °* Spiritual progress must involve work, he now 
insisted.°? We cannot “rely on God to do what we can do ourselves,” ©? Scroggie 
argued. 

Like Scroggie, the reformed theologian B.B. Warfield was critical of the Higher Life’s 
system of sanctification. In particular, Warfield railed against a method of sanctification 
that separated justification from sanctification. Warfield insisted that conversion alone 
freed us from the principle of sin. To suggest that the power of sin was suspended by 
means of a subsequent act of grace called into question the first act of grace, and was 
itself an “inadequate conception of salvation.” According to Warfield, Higher Life 
teaching was simply another version of perfectionism. Any notion of sinless perfection in 
this life is theologically misguided, charged Warfield.°” 

In defense of Higher Life teaching, Moule rejected the charge of perfectionism by 
insisting that the tendency to sin will always be a part of our earthly pilgrimage. We are 
sinners, argued Moule, and we are therefore always ready to exert our tyranny against 


3 
f. 64. 


God, neighbor and sel For Moule, therefore, the soul has ‘abundant work to do, in 


watching and prayer, in self-examination and confession of sin, in diligent study of the 
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divine Wor Such holy activity is pursued with the purpose of “maintaining and 
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deepening that sacred practical contact with Christ by faith, the one ultimate secret of 


rae ay 
spiritual success,” oe 


which is a continual process never fully accomplished in this life. 

While many Christians, pastors and missionaries around the world welcomed the 
message of Keswick, yet the Higher Life teaching of Keswick also received fierce and 
articulate opposition. Particularly within the Reformed branch of the Church, the Higher 
Life teaching of Keswick was denounced as perfectionism, and as Quietism. Against 
these critics Keswick divines rigorously defended both their message and their 


experience. 
J.C. Ryle (1816 - 1900) 


Made Bishop of Liverpool in 1880, J.C. Ryle was an outspoken proponent of Reformed 
theology as well as an ardent opponent of the Higher Life Movement. Ryle published a 
blistering assessment of Pearsall Smith’s 1875 Brighton Convention lectures in The 
Record, an Anglican publication. Ryle suggested Pearsall Smith was a dangerous 
American import whose teaching trades “emotional sentimentalism and visionary 
mysticism for solid piety and Scriptural experimentalism founded on the Word of 
God.” Comparing the teaching of D.L. Moody to that of Pearsall Smith, was, according 
to The Record, the difference between “sunshine and fog.” ies 

In 1877, Ryle offered a critique of Keswick’s view of sanctification in his book 
Holiness. Fundamentally, Ryle rejected a version of sanctification acquired without a 
struggle, as an act of faith distinct from conversion. Sanctification, according to Ryle, can 
not be separated from conversion. Representing the Reformed position, Ryle insisted that 
one receives conversion and sanctification simultaneously. At the moment of conversion, 
one acquires new life in Christ wherein begins the work of the Holy Spirit to make the 


soul holy. Ryle also asserted that sanctification is a process that is never completed in this 
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life. Moreover, Ryle objected to Keswick’s lack of theological precision, and the vague 
and devotional prose used to forward their views of holiness through faith alone. 

Ryle observes that the Higher Life teaching of Keswick did in fact differ from the 
Reformed view of sanctification. For Reformed thinkers like Ryle, sanctification and 
justification are simultaneous events in which the Holy Spirit separates the sinner from a 
“natural love of sin and the world, puts a new principle in his heart and makes him 
practically godly in life.” ©* For Keswick however, sanctification was a transforming 
event, initiated by faith, where the “old sinful nature is not changed or improved but 
replaced...” °° The sinful life is supplanted by the life of Jesus, and the Christian is 
transplanted or fused into Christ by the Holy Spirit. The old is replaced by the new, such 
that the soul is fully identified with Christ. “Yield,” “be crucified,” “rest,” “reckon,” were 
terms used by Keswick to suggest that by faith, the Christian is fully sanctified because 
the self-life has been absorbed by the Divine life. For this reason Keswick viewed effort 
as futile in reforming the sinful nature. What is needed, from Keswick’s view, was a new 
life—not more energy from the old, self-life. 

What is noteworthy for our purposes is that Ryle did not appear to notice that 
Keswick’s view of sanctification is simply borrowed from the Quietists, and is itself an 
aberration of classica] mysticism. Again, the reformed critics of Keswick fail to observe 
the theological or historical alterations of classical mysticism operative within Keswick’s 


view of sanctification. 
B. B. Warfield (1851 -— 1921) & Dwight Moody (1837 — 1899) 


As mentioned, the American Calvinist, B.B. Warfield, was an articulate opponent of 
Keswick’s Higher Life teaching. In his extensive work Perfectionism, Warfield suggests 
that salvation is inseparable from sanctification. According to Warfield, throughout the 
life of a Christian, sin is gradually eliminated, a process that begins at conversion. That 
any group would separate “deliverance from the penalty of sin and from continued acts of. 


sin, as to permit to fall out of sight deliverance from sin itself—that corruption of heart 
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which makes us sinners,” °” was for Warfield “a fatally inadequate conception of 
salvation.” ©! Contrary to Keswick’s notion that sin is arrested through a second act of 
grace following conversion, Warfield posited that sin diminishes only as God’s grace 
works daily in the life of a converted soul. For Warfield, sanctification can never be 
separated from justification. The Bible, he argued, not “merely in Rom. viii.30, but 
everywhere—very explicitly in vi—join justification and sanctification indissolubly.”°” 
While Warfield rightly identified the Higher Life teaching as “quietistic 
mysticism,”°* he failed to articulate the ways in which the Higher Life message deviated 
from classical mysticism. For example, Warfield did not appear to observe that the 
Higher Life’s “rest of faith” resembled the Quietist’s Prayer of Simple Regard, a matter 
we will explore, in greater detail, in the next section. Both served as the portal to union, 
via passivity. Despite Warfield’s lengthy treatise on the perfectionism of Higher Life 
teaching, he does not note how the American Holiness leader—Thomas Upham— 
adapted and reshaped Guyon’s Quietism, a matter to which we will give greater attention. 
Like Warfield and Ryle, D. L. Moody was also critical of Keswick’s Higher Life 
teaching. He too rejected a theology of sanctification that did not engage in “a life of © 


moral struggle.” 


Advising new Christians that their fallen natures would be with them 
all through life, Moody denied the teaching of complete victory over sin. While he spoke 
from Keswick platforms during his life, and though he shared Keswick’s summons to 
holiness and its emphasis on missions and evangelism, Moody did not support the 


3 F pee ‘ 5 
Keswick view of sanctification. °° 


Henry A. Boardman (1808 — 1880) 


Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, H.A. Boardman, like other 


Reformed leaders of his day found Keswick’s view of sanctification out of “harmony 
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with the current traditions of the Historic Church.” °° 


According to Boardman, Higher 
Life teaching ignored “the rich stores of Christian Biography, from Chrysostom and 
Augustine to Martyn, Brainerd and Payson.” °°’ However, Evan Hopkins and other 
Keswick leaders did in fact derive their views of sanctification from Fénelon, Guyon, and 
others that were very much a part of the historic Church, a fact Boardman failed to 
observe. 

As a Reformed theologian, Boardman’s fundamental complaint with Higher Life 
teaching concerned the role of free will or human initiative. Faith, for Boardman, is a gift 
of God rather than the product of human free will. Similarly, just as faith was God-given, 
intimacy between the soul and Christ is accomplished at Christ’s initiative, at conversion. 
It is God’s work not ours. “Christ entereth first into the soul, to join himself to it by 
giving it the spirit of faith.” °°® Boardman thus rejected Keswick’s notion that God cannot 
act in the absence of faith. God is never dependent upon human initiative. Rather, faith is 
dependent upon God’s initiative, he insisted. °° 

Boardman’s complaint, echoed by B.B. Warfield, centered on the Calvinist 
presupposition that human actions can never direct the actions of God. God is the 
preeminent initiator for the Calvinist. To say we will love, or believe something by 
willing it was absurd to a Reformed thinker such as Boardman. You cannot “will” sin 
inoperative. This is the work of God alone. To suggest that sin can be suspended or 
eradicated through faith, by believing one has died to sin, is to believe oneself regenerate 
while sin is ever active. Moreover, to suggest that holiness be initiated through an act of 
faith is moral blindness, and hence Keswick was accused of antinomianism—a neglect of 
the moral law. 

According to Boardman, throughout the New Testament Paul called believers to fight 
the good fight, to run the race, to press towards the mark. Reciting passages such as 


Philippians 3:12-14: “Not as though I had already attained, either were already 


perfect,”°”’ Boardman pressed his point. Sinlessness is unattainable in this life, he 
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insisted. The Christian life is one of pressing onward, straining with effort to make Christ 
ours. To fail to resist and fight sin is to run the risk of sloth, pride and moral neglect, he 
warned. 

In retort, Keswick claimed that it is Christ’s work within the soul that alone must fight 
the “good fight of faith; and let Him lay hold of eternal life. This one thing I do: I ‘let’ the 


rel Boardman, however, insisted that life is 


indwelling Christ press toward the mar 
fraught with difficulty and conflict. Paul in Romans 6 described his own life of struggle, 
his failures and successes, which we should not, suggested Boardman, view as a 
summons to sinlessness. Romans teaches that though sin was conquered on the Cross, 
and though the Christian is regenerate and freed from condemnation, sin torments those it 
“cannot destroy. Sin had received a death wound; but it has vitality enough to struggle on 
—the old man against the new—as long as life lasts.” 

To imagine one sinless in this life is to underestimate the grip of sin. A perfect person 


would be the “last to know it.” °° 


It is only the pious, claimed Boardman, that understand 
in detail their imperfections. Boardman recounts saints such as Charles Simeon, William 
Wilberforce, Adelaide Newton, John Newton, all of whom were self-reproaching, yet 


certain that God will fully redeem their failings on that last day. Charles Simeon wrote: 


I have desired, and do desire daily, that God would put (so to speak) a 
telescope to my eye, and enable me to see, not a thousand only, but 
millions of my sins, which are more numerous than all the stars which 
God himself beholds, and more than the sands upon the seashore. There 
are but two objects that I have ever desired for these forty years to behold; 
the one is, my own vileness; and the other is, the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ; and I have always thought that they should be viewed 


together. me 
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Trials will ever be with us as they were with the children of God throughout history. In 
this life the redeemed will always suffer, as the Canaanites did, with “thorns in our eyes 


: : 5 
and scourges in our sides, to sweeten the place of our future rest.” © 


The Pentecostal Complaint 


Because Pentecost was upheld as the ideal, with an emphasis on spiritual experiences, 
miraculous healings, speaking in tongues, and other manifestations of the Spirit, 
Keswick’s spirituality attracted many Pentecostals. While Keswick admitted that the 
disciples spoke in tongues during Pentecost, this, they argued, was not the only sign of 
Spirit baptism. Prophesying was also a manifestation of the Spirit at Pentecost. The main 
point of Pentecost, argued Keswick, was that the gift of the Holy Spirit was imparted to 
each and every Christian, though the manifestation of gifts differed from Christian to 


Christian. W.E. Boardman wrote: 


[The] Holy Ghost was in them, and that by Him they did so speak of the 
wonderful works of God, that a whole city was awakened in a few hours, 
and three thousand converted in a day. That they could heal in the name of 
Jesus ... was indeed a blessed thing for the healed ones, and a real 
attestation of the power of God with them; but that they all could, by the 
Holy Ghost dwelling in them and working mightily with them, become 
glad and glorious witnesses for Jesus and witnesses for Jesus and win such 
multitudes to acknowledge Him as the Son of God in a single generation, 
and heal myriads of souls, was immeasurably more blessed. The logic of 
all this leads to the inevitable conclusion that the baptism of the Spirit is 
not a gift of miraculous power conferred upon a few, but the gift of the 
Holy Ghost Himself to us, to dwell in us, provided for every child of God 


who will receive Him. °© 


665 7p: 
Ibid., p. 117. 
°° W.E. Boardman, In The Power of the Spirit: Or, Christian Experience in the Light of the Bible, p. 67. 
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Keswick’s view of sanctification therefore permitted glossolalia as one of many outward 
expressions of an inward experience. However, the inward experience for Keswick was 
union with Christ. Pentecostal power, initiated through the Holy Spirit, was aimed at 
supplanting the self-life, and this for Keswick was the primary point of Pentecost. 
Glossolalia was a secondary manifestation and thus Keswick leaders could not 
accommodate the Pentecostal claim that glossolalia was the only sign of Holy Spirit 
baptism. While Pentecostals readily accepted Keswick’s claim that the Holy Spirit was 
received by faith, that glossolalia was merely a corollary dismayed Pentecostals such as 
Alexander Boddy and Donald Gee.*”’ Both Gee and Boddy eventually parted company 
with Keswick because of this. 

While Pentecostals viewed glossolalia as the singular manifestation of spiritual power, 
they therefore failed to observe that Keswick’s Higher Life teaching was fundamentally 
an experience with God, initiated by faith, imparting power over sin and thus part of a 


long-standing tradition of Quietism. 
Summary Remarks 


Keswick concerned spiritual experiences rather than intellectual treatises, and this proved 
dissatisfying to many theologians, particularly within the Reformed camp. Aware of the 
limitations of reason, Keswick leveled a counter-attack claiming that often those who 
were theologically trained were also spiritually ineffective. Keswick therefore called the 
Church to experience power through faith rather than through effort, which they insisted 
initiated union with God. Keswick’s Higher Life teaching impelled believers to enter 
transformation through the “rest of faith,” that was inaugurated by faith, an experience 
available to anyone, just as in the day of Pentecost. 

As we have noted earlier, historians have suggested that Keswick’s rest of faith was 


part of the Romantic mood of the late 19" century °° and this reflected a shift from “the 


°°” Tan Randall, Holiness and Pentecostal Spirituality in Inter-War England. A paper presented at the 25" 
Meeting of the Society for Pentecostal Studies and The European Pentecostal and Charismatic Research 
Association, July 1995, pp. 3, 5 & ff. 

eos Bebbington, p.167 & ff, see also K. S. Latourette, p. 1168. 
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mechanical to the organic,”°© from the “classical to the Romantic.” ©” While historians 
like Bebbington admit that Keswick likened sanctification to a “living union with the 
living Saviour,” °”' he failed to identify the prominence of Quietism, as it operated in 
Keswick leaders of Evan Hopkins. Moreover, Bebbington also failed to observe the 
difference between Hopkins’ view of sanctification compared to that of Penn-Lewis who 
favored a more classical mystical tradition, though both were part of Keswick and both 
advanced union with God through different means. Thus, it was not the Romantic mood 
alone that gave rise to Keswick’s system of sanctification. What seems more likely is that 
Keswick’s Quietism was a derivation from the classical mystical tradition, the recovery 
of which was made possible by the Romantic mood of the 19" century. Thus, it was the 
classical mystical tradition that gave foundation to Keswick’s versions of holiness. 
Keswick’s theology of sanctification was based on the notion that through passive 
faith, rather than effort, one enters the highest mystical states—union with God. 
Moreover, union with God—the highest mystical state—is also a “condition of continual 
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deliverance from the self-life,”°’” such that the power of Christ’s life is manifest.°”* To 


suggest that faith rather than effort initiates and sustains the fruits of union—Christ’s 


“glorious emancipation from sin’s power,”°”* is not Romanticism alone. Rather, such a 


notion is dependent upon the tradition of the Quietists who asserted that passivity and a 
continuous act of naked faith elicited the highest mystical states.°”” 

Keswick therefore offered a shorter path to the unitive state, which was dependent not 
upon effort,°”° but upon faith. Moreover, for the Quietists such as those within Keswick, a 


continual act of faith not only circumvented purgation and effort, but also initiated states 
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of being in which God “puts forth His own power and manifests His own life where 


sane Bebbington, p. 172. 
°” Ibid. 
°"' Ibid. See also Bebbington, p. 174 where Bebbington suggests that Keswick’s frequent use of “the 
branch abiding in the vine of Christ,” reflects a poetic and romantic notion of faith, rather than an image of 
the unitive state, the final stage of classical mysticism. 
°” Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, p. 118. 
° Tbid., p. 118 & ff. 
6 Thid.. p. 119. 
°? Pourrat, p. 186 & ff. 
= Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, p. 119. 
Ibid. 
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there is “no lack of vitality.”°”8 As we shall see, this is an adaptation to the Prayer of 
Simple Regard in which a simple gazing at Christ was said to initiate the fruit of union. 
Keswick’s view of sanctification, therefore, was inevitably challenged by Reformed 
theologians,°” while being inadequate from the perspective of Pentecostalism because 
Keswick did not insist upon glossolalia as a sign of the Holy Spirit’s power. 

In the next section we will examine the similarities between Keswick’s path to 
holiness and that of the Quietists. Observing the transmission of Quietism from Guyon 
through Upham, and from Upham to the Holiness Movement, we shall identify the 
theological alterations along the way. From this perspective, we are then in a position to 
assess Cross Theology, which offered an alternative to Quietism by including purgation 
in the path to union, thus providing the Holiness Movement with a version of classical 


mysticism, from which many in Keswick had selected only some elements. 


°78 Tid. 
°” Warfield, p. 397. 
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Chapter Four 


Theological Antecedents to Keswick: 
Phoebe Palmer, Madame Guyon and Thomas Upham 


The true mystic never tries deliberately to enter the orison of quiet: 
he regards it as a supernatural gift beyond their control, 


though fed by his will and love.°° 


I. Introduction 


The Quietism advanced by Keswick has historical antecedents reaching as far back as 
Madame Guyon. It is our purpose here, to evaluate the components of Quietism as it was 
imparted to Keswick through a historical continuum. . 

The notion that passivity mediated the highest mystical states was advanced by 
Quietists such as Frangois Fénelon (1651 - 1715), Brother Lawrence (1611 - 1691), 
Madame Guyon (1648 - 1717), ®' as well as Thomas Upham (1799 - 1872), all of whom 
were widely read within the early Keswick Conventions.°®* While Keswick was fond of 


Guyon, a Quietist from France, °** she was introduced to Keswick circles primarily 
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through the American, Thomas C. Upham.” A professor of religion, Upham published a 


number of popular books on Madame Guyon. °° Upham was drawn to Guyon because he 


found in her an advocate for his view of holiness, that “rest” or passivity played an 


°° Ruysbroeck, as quoted by Underhill, Mysticism, p. 323. 

8! Knox, p. 232 & ff. See also Pourrat, Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

68? Harford, p. 223. See also Penn-Lewis Out of Death: A Brief Summary of Madame Guyon’s Spiritual 
Torrents, and Other Papers on the Spiritual Life. (London: Overcomer Book Room, 1900). 

83 Gerrard, p. 34. 

Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, p. 53. 

°° T. Upham, Inward Divine Guidance; Life of Faith. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848); The Life and 
Religious Opinions and Experiences of Madame de la Mothe Guyon: Together with Some Account of the 
Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambray, (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1857); Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life: Designed Particularly for the Consideration of 
those Who are Seeking Assurance of Faith and Perfect Love. (Boston: Waite, Pierce and Company, 1854) 
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efficacious role in mediating sanctification. Thomas Upham and Madame Guyon thus 
functioned as theological antecedents to the Higher Life understanding that passivity is 
the portal to sanctification. 

Whether Upham identified Guyon as a Quietist is unclear. It is also uncertain whether 
Upham understood the Quietists’ innovations to classical mysticism in which passivity 
becomes the main obligation of the soul. For Quietists, all effort is shunned in the path to 
holiness, while the will is subdued in higher mystical states. Classical mysticism, 
however, engaged both effort and human volition in the path to union.°®° Church officials 
denounced the Quietists’ reshaping of classical mysticism and this ultimately led to the 
imprisonment of Guyon because she insisted that the soul is absorbed by grace and thus 
remains passive. 

One century after Guyon, Thomas Upham promoted her notions of Quietism within 
the Higher Life camp by suggesting, during meetings of the American Holiness 
Movement, that passivity mediated holiness. Because of this, Upham and Phoebe Palmer 
parted company over the role of the will in the path of sanctification.’ Phoebe Palmer 
(1807 - 1874), an ardent Methodist and Arminian, insisted that the will is always active 
and at no time is it absorbed in either salvation and sanctification. For Palmer, volition is 
never subdued by grace. 

Phoebe Palmer, a leader in the American Holiness Movement, developed her own 
shorter route to holiness, known as her Altar Theology. Altar Theology suggested that 
sanctification is acquired in the same way salvation is—through a crisis experience, and 
by decision of faith. 

In 1839, Dr. and Mrs. Palmer hosted the original meetings of the Tuesday Meetings 
for the Promotion of Holiness in their drawing room in New York. Christians from all 
denominations were invited to experience sanctification through a “single act of 
consecration and faith.”°8* These early Holiness gatherings engaged both lay and clergy 
and their “common experience of holiness united Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 


Episcopalians, Quakers, United Brethren in Christ, Jews and proselytes.”**? The 


ony Pourrat, p. 149. 

°” Barbara A. Howie, West Virginia University, http://are.as.wvu.edu/phebe.htm. 
68 Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, p. 34. 

%° Thid., p. 39. 
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experience of sanctification was viewed as a modern Pentecost and served to unite 

Christians from widely different backgrounds, and this became part of the ethos of later 
Holiness and Revival meetings. For Palmer, her Tuesday Meetings for the promotion of 
Holiness represented Pentecost and therefore overcame divisions among Christians and 


“sectarian evils so strongly lamented by so many.” °° 


As the holiness meetings grew in 
influence, and spread across the Atlantic, Palmer suggested that the unity achieved 


among differing Christians served as a model of heaven, for every soul gathered was 


cemented in love ... The room seemed filled with the Holy Spirit. It was a 
truly Pentecostal season ... Are not these meetings for holiness ... the 
germs, the dawnings of millennial glory? Are they not strikingly imitative 


of Pentecost? °”! 


Little did she realize that her New York home meetings would become a “major impetus 


in setting off a world-wide movement.”©” 


Thus, Palmer is thought to have had a pre- 
eminent influence on 19th century Holiness theology, not only in terms of its message, 
but also with respect to its milieu and method. 

Phoebe Palmer’s experience of sanctification, or second blessing, stressed the 
importance of human decision. God is willing to give; are we willing to receive 
sanctification? Like Charles Finney (1792 - 1875), the American revivalist who gave 
human volition preeminence in receiving salvation, Palmer likewise claimed that souls 
receive sanctification in a similar way, through a crisis, a choice, and as an experience. 
Any delay in receiving sanctification is not because God is unwilling to impart holiness. 
Rather, it is because we are unwilling to receive or chose holiness. Palmer believed, 


therefore, that human beings might choose to respond to God, over against the Calvinist 


notion of divine predestination. The late American revivalist and Higher Life leader, Asa 


690 71: 
Ibid. 
°°! P. Palmer, The Beauty of Holiness, as quoted by Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, 
p. 39. 
° Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, p. 34. 
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Mahan (1799 - 1889) believed that Palmer’s work, The Way of Holiness, was the most 


significant book next to the Bible.°”* 


II. Palmer’s Altar Theology 


Palmer not only stressed the role of choice or volition in attaining holiness, but also 
emphasized the function of faith. For Palmer, faith played a pre-eminent role in attaining 
perfection. Palmer’s popular tract, The Way of Holiness, recounted her discovery of a 
shorter route to sanctification mediated by faith whereby the Holy Spirit led her “into a 
solemn, most sacred, and inviolable compact... I was to be united in eternal oneness with 


the Lord my Redeemer.” 


Since faith always engages the will, Palmer argued that as we 
place ourselves on the “altar,” God readily responds to our decision of faith by making us 
holy. Everything placed on the altar becomes holy because the altar is Christ, and the 
altar sanctifies the gift. As we put ourselves without reserve on the altar, God who is 
faithful, acts through our faith.” 

The belief that the altar sanctifies the gift is perhaps first observed in the work of 
Hester Ann Rogers (1756 - 1791), whose works Palmer read as a child. a Rogers, a close 
associate of John Wesley, suggested that despite her unworthiness, by “offering up 


697 the soul is made 


myself and my services on that altar which sanctifieth the gift 
perfect. The notion that an act of faith is the portal to holiness was developed more 
completely in Palmer’s Altar Theology. 

Palmer’s view that sanctification ensues through a decision of faith was a theme 
shared by Thomas Upham, with one significant difference. Upham was a Quietist and for 
him, the human will is subdued by grace in sanctification. However, with Palmer and 
later with Penn-Lewis, the path toward holiness engaged volition. Inevitably Upham and 


Palmer crossed swords over the role of the will in attaining holiness.°® Upham claimed 


°°? Harold E. Raser, “Phoebe Palmer: Her Life and Thought.” Studies in Women and Religion. 22 (1947), p. 
177. 

4 Thomas Oden, Phoebe Palmer: Selected Writings. (New York: Paulist Press, 1988), p. 118. 

ie Raser, p. 160. 

6° Ibid., p. 247. 

°°? Hester Ann Rogers, An Account of the Experience of Hester Ann Rogers, p. 188. 

°°8 Charles Edward White, “What the Holy Spirit Can and Cannot Do: The Ambiguities of Phoebe Palmer’s 
Theology of Experience.” Wesleyan Theological Journal, 20 (1985), p. 111& ff. 
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that “the heart is free from all personal desires and passions”””” when united with Christ. 


For Upham, union with God required an abandonment of volition,” whereas Palmer 
consistently opposed any notion that the will should be annihilated in union with God,””! 
as Penn-Lewis did years later.’” 

Half a century after Palmer, Penn-Lewis articulated her own understanding of 
holiness, not on the altar as seen by Palmer, but on the Cross, though both Palmer and 
Penn-Lewis assert the primacy of human volition in responding to God’s grace. While 
Penn-Lewis did not refer to the work of Phoebe Palmer, she insisted that the path to 
holiness engaged purgation, and hence she selected the Cross as a metaphor for holiness. 

Despite their differences, however, Upham suggested that Palmer’s notion of entire 
consecration was not a new teaching but was part of a tradition belonging not only to 
Wesley and the German Pietists, but to Catholics mystics before them, particularly 
Madame Guyon and Fénelon. Compelled to publish his discoveries, Upham wrote a book 
on Madame Guyon, ’° a book that garnered enormous approval from Holiness circles. ’™ 
In addition to his book on Guyon, Upham completed another popular work, Life of Faith, 
and both books advance a Quietism that the Keswick Conventions readily embraced. 


Let us now explore the fundamental elements of Quietism. 
HI. Quietism 


Quietists asserted that through passivity and a “self-annihilation and a consequent 
absorption of the soul into the Divine Essence,” ™ the highest mystical states are 
attained. Through a state of complete passivity and annihilation, God therefore becomes 


wholly active in the soul. ’° Because Quietism circumvents human effort and therefore 


 Thid., p. 111. 
700 7: 

Ibid., pp. 111-113. 
70t Ibid. 


“ Penn-Lewis, How God Energizes the Human Will, p. 8. 

Thomas C. Upham, The Life and Religious Opinions and Experiences of Madame de la Mothe Guyon: 
Together with Some Accounts of the Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fénelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray, Two Volumes. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1853). 

™ Bebbington, p. 157. See also Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Ceti p. 55. 

7 The Catholic Encyclopedia, by E. A. PACE, Transcribed by Paul T. Crowley, New Advent Web Site 
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human responsibility, it was viewed as a shallow, or false mysticism which, if followed 
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“consistently, would prove fatal to morality. Quietists were known to say that, “one 


. ; 7 ‘ 
moment’s contemplation is worth a thousand years’ good works.” °° Considered a 


perversion of the mystical tradition, Quietists claimed that the “half-hypnotic state of 
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passivity placed them in “touch with the divine life, and they were therefore exempt 


from the usual duties and limitations of human existence.” 7!° Ruysbroeck (1293-1381), a 


Flemish mystic, was openly opposed to Quietism. He suggested that the passivity or the 
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quiet of the false mystic was “nought else but idleness, and wholly “contrary to the 


supernatural repose one possesses in God.” ’'? The repose and therefore idleness of the 
false mystics or Quietists was, for Ruysbroeck, an error that led to spiritual degeneration 


and a “holy indifference” which “ends in the complete stultification of the mental and 
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moral life. Authentic mystics, according to Ruysbroeck, never attempt to enter a state 


of passivity. Rather, they regard such a state as a “supernatural gift, beyond [their] 
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contro An authentic state of mystical repose was in reality a “rest most busy, in 


which the personality is not absorbed but surrendered and therefore renewed. 

Four conditions or states characterize Quietism, and we will examine each one in 
detail in order to trace these characteristics within the Quietism of the Keswick 
Conventions. 


The first condition of Quietism was a belief that holiness or perfection could be 


acquired in this life by a “shorter path,” through a “continual act of contemplation.” ’'° 


The more one entered a state of repose with Christ, the more one might “continually 
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abide with Him, without repeatedly straying and having to return.”’ " What was once a 


’ The Catholic Online Encyclopedia, by E. A. PACE, Transcribed by Paul T. Crowley, New Advent Web 


Site http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/12608c.htm. 

™ The 191 lonline Encyclopedia http://91.191 lencyclopedia.org/Q/QU/QUIETISM. htm. 

7 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 322. 

”° Thid. 

aM Ruysbroeck, “De Oranatu Spiritalium Nuptiarum,” 1. ii caps. Ixvi. (condensed), as quoted by Underhill 
in Mysticism, p. 322. 
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™? Ruysbroeck, as quoted by Underhill, Mysticism, p. 323. 

™* Ibid. 

" Thid. 

"6 Thid., p. 148. 

ale Guyon, Experiencing the Depths of Jesus Christ. Formerly entitled: A Short and Very Easy Method of 
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conscious and sporadic attempt to become holy now becomes “continuous, without 
interruption. A continuous inner act of abiding begins to take place within you.” ’'® 


Falconi, writing in 1657, described this first condition of Quietism as follows: 


I should like ... all your days, months, years, your whole life, to be passed 
in a continual act of contemplation with the simplest faith and purest love 
possible ... in such a disposition it is not always necessary when you pray 
to give yourself to God anew, because you have already done so. If you 
give a jewel to a friend and hand it over to her, there is no need to repeat 
every day afterwards that it is hers ... you simply leave it where it is, in 


: ! 
her possession, ’!” 


Secondly, a continuous state of contemplation was also a state of mental, emotional, and 
volitional passivity, which Quietists believed satisfied or included “all other acts of 
religion and of Christian virtue in an eminent degree.” °° Once engaged in a state of 
passivity and repose, acts of charity, mortification, verbal prayers, or other forms of 
spiritual discipline were considered unnecessary or even contrary to the Quietist’s call to 
complete passivity. To assume that a passive and continuous state of contemplation could 
satisfy all religious duty advanced slothfulness, or worse, a doctrine of irresponsibility. 

Thirdly, the Quietists also forwarded a “holy indifference and complete abandonment 
to God,””*! whereby God, they insisted, absorbed human personality, ability, desire and, 
most dangerously the human will. Without the full engagement of human volition, some 
feared the Quietists had developed a spirituality that not only ran contrary to the mystical 
tradition, but also beckoned spiritual and moral irresponsibility. “The true mystics have 
always taught that the will, with the help of grace, must fight strenuously against 


temptation, however strong it may be.” 7” 


"8 Toid., p. 110. 

” T. Guyon, “Lettre du serviteur de Dieu, le R. P. Jean Falconi, de l’ordre de N.D. de la Merci. a une de ses 
filles spirituelles,” at the end of Mme. Guyon’s “Moyen Court” in the Recueil de divers traités sur le 
Quietisme (Colone, 1699). pp. 103-104, as quoted by Pourrat, p. 148. 

ea Pourrat, p. 148. 
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Lastly, as the Quietists demanded complete passivity of human emotion, intellect as 
well as human volition, these innovations were said to induce the highest mystical states 
for any soul, regardless of calling or spiritual maturity. Because the Quietists imposed 
their “shorter path” to perfection on any and all Christians without discrimination, they 


practically “involved them in the mystical way and passive prayer, for which they were 
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neither ready nor calle As the “weak and strong, the mediocre and the good, the 


most unmortified and ignorant as well as the most understanding” 4 followed the 


Quietist’s “shorter path,” the result was “not prayer but reverie,” ’*° 
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complained Pourrat. 
‘False mysticism was the inevitable consequence. 
The “shorter path” of the Quietist, which promised the highest mystical state to all 
people, was made possible by a mishandling of the Prayer of Simple Regard. The Prayer 
of Simple Regard, was a form of acquired contemplation which, coupled with ordinary 
grace, enabled the soul to transcend “discursive prayer” ’”’ because the energies of the 
soul and mind were stilled. The more arduous mystical path of illumination, purgation 
and union were thus circumvented by a “simple act of faith in God’s presence.””** Thus 
the innovation to classical mysticism were the result of imposing the Prayer of Simple 
Regard on all people as a “shorter path” to perfection, a matter I will now explore in 


greater detail. 
IV. The Prayer of Simple Regard 


The Prayer of Simple Regard, also called the Prayer of Simplicity, was commonly 
“practiced almost everywhere in France about 1670.” ”? A form of spiritual discipline or 
acquired contemplation, the Prayer of Simple Regard advanced a spiritual state in which 


the mind and all human activity are stilled. Through ordinary grace and “a simple act of 
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faith in God’s presence,”’~” the soul “is content with a ‘loving looking at God and at 


3 Thid., p. 126. 
ta Guilloré, as quoted by Pourrat, p. 131. 
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Jesus Christ. As long as the mind is active, the soul cannot enter the highest mystical 


states. Guyon wrote: 


Those who turn toward God merely by their intelligence may enjoy some 
spiritual contemplation but they will never enter into an intimate union ... 
He who knows God primarily by the light of his intellect never enters 
those imperceptible passes of the spirit which are reserved for the 
abandoned soul alone.” 
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By “putting aside feeling and thought the Prayer of Simple Regard “consists in going 


down into the deeps of the spirit,” "4 


there to rest in God’s presence. Guyon wrote: 
Now, when the soul, by its efforts to abandon outward objects, and gather 
itself inwards, is brought into the influence of this central tendency, 

without any other exertion, it falls gradually by the weight of Divine Love 
into its proper centre; and the more passive and tranquil it remains, and the 
freer from self-motion and self-exertion, the more rapidly it advances, 

because the energy of the central attractive virtue is unobstructed and has 


full liberty for action. ”*° 


It has been suggested that Quietists like Guyon mishandled the Prayer of Simple Regard 
in two fundamental ways. First, they confused simplicity, which the Prayer of Simple 


Regard advanced, with passivity. “It was not inactivity, but simplification that 
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characterized the prayer of simple regar However the Quietists did not perceive this 


nuance. They entered God’s presence believing that all activities “should come to a stop 


™! Thid. 

a Guyon, Union with God. (Beaumont, Texas: The SeedSowers, 1981). p. 21. 
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and that their faculties should be as it were dead, in order that they may receive but not 
do anything.””** 
Second, through confusing simplicity for passivity, the Quietists advanced their 
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“doctrine of the One Act of passivity, via the Prayer of Simple Regard, on all people, 


suggesting that everyone might enjoy the highest level of contemplation or union with 


God, ’° through passivity. Quietism was, therefore, the “doctrine of the one act; 
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passivity, after which the soul needs only to rest “in the Divine Life, be its 


unresisting instrument.” “” The Quietists “pressed the Prayer of Simple Regard on all the 
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faithful without distinction,”’”” whether they had a mystical call or not. “False mysticism 


was the inevitable consequence.”’“* Because of the popularity and accessibility of the 


Prayer of Simple Regard, “short and easy methods were provided which allowed (they 


said) of high contemplation being reached quickly and surely.””” 


In so far as the Quietists viewed the Prayer of Simple Regard as accessible to every 
Christian, regardless of their maturity or calling, the “popularizing” of the mystical path 
led, some thought, to a false mystical experience, and placed many on the “brink of 


falsehood.” ™° Thus the error of the Quietist rested in making “what is special to high 


mystical states into a general rule for contemplation.”””” 


Because the Quietists offered their shorter path to all people, a cult of passivity was 
said to have resulted by the masses that practiced the Prayer of Simple Regard. As those 


with and without a mystical vocation elevated the Prayer of Simplicity to embody and 
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circumvent “the whole substance of the mystical life, the result was a “self- 


abandonment, so excessive that it was inevitably condemned by all religious teachers”’”” 


familiar with the classical mystical path. Moreover, because the Prayer of Simplicity did 


8 Guilloré as quoted by Pourrat, p. 125. 
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not require piety, intelligence, education, or effort, Quietism had an egalitarian impulse 


that attracted the masses, as well as the suspicion of Church officials. 
V. Quietism and Madame Guyon (1648 - 1717) 


The works of Madame Guyon were widely promoted by Keswick luminaries, including 
the prominent Keswick spokesperson, Evan Hopkins. It was Mrs. Evan Hopkins who first 
gave Jessie Penn-Lewis a copy of Guyon’s Autobiography.’°° Because of Guyon’s 
influence on the early Keswick Conventions, any theological analysis of the Keswick 
Convention would also require an assessment of Jeanne Guyon’s theological 
perspectives. 

Jeanne Bouvier De La Motte was born in 1648, into a wealthy French family. After 
twelve years of marriage, Jeanne was widowed at the age of twenty-eight. Now a woman 
of wealth and mother of three, Jeanne was determined to pursue a religious life. Noted for 
her prolific energy, and an ability to discuss “religion in an engaging way also fueled her 
innate charm and spiritual enthusiasm.” ”' Guyon’s qualities enabled her to become 
influential, attracting and persuading “many people of distinction, churchmen, religious, 
legal luminaries.”””” 

Guyon believed that God had called her to the mystical life by revealing to her that 
she would become the mother of many spiritual children.” 3 To produce spiritual progeny 
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was considered a distinguishing mark of a “true ‘mystic marriage, as mystics were 


often “founders of spiritual families.” °° Souls united to God are believed to be 
spiritually fertile, and all great mystics were said to “give birth,” to spiritual offspring. 
Guyon’s spiritual followers were rallied as evidence of her vocation as a mystic. In a 
letter to her spiritual director, Guyon wrote: “God wants to give me spiritual progeny, 


plenty of children of grace, that He will make me fruitful in Himself.””°° Father La 
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Combe and Abbé Fénelon were two spiritual children of Madame Guyon, so she insisted, 
and all three (Guyon, La Combe and Fénelon) were charged with being Quietsts.’*’ 
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In her culture, mystics were “widely read and admire and yet there were also 


inferior versions of mysticism circulating. Many followed the “fatal inclination to copy 
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the contemplative life in cheaper materials which eventually appeared. In a similar 


: ; : Create Sts > 76 
fashion, Guyon claimed to have discovered the “prayer of interior silence,” 


so popular 
in her day, which “she promptly elevated ... into the whole substance of the mystical 
life.” ’°! Guyon’s “shorter path,” she believed, embodied the entire mystical path, and 
was the means to union with God whereby God substituted the Divine will for the human 
will. By promoting such a doctrine, Guyon established herself as a Quietist for she 
advanced passivity coupled with the annihilation of the human will, believing that human 
effort worked to limit and impede God’s action within the soul. She said: “I was seeking 
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to get through effort what could be had only by giving up all effort. Guyon advanced 
her Quietism by writing works such as Spiritual Torrents; A Short Method to Prayer; 
Autobiography; The Song of the Bride; Experiencing the Depths of Jesus; Union With 
God; and Final Steps in Christian Maturity. 

Bossuet (1627 - 1704), a theologian associated with the Sorbonne, examined Guyon 
and scrutinized her writings. He found Guyon guilty of promoting theological error in the 
form of Quietism, for which she was imprisoned for more than four years. In particular, 
Bossuet could not tolerate Guyon’s “shorter path” to holiness, in which she insisted that 
the soul is overwhelmed or absorbed by the Divine, a notion Bossuet believed minimized 


moral responsibility and led to a doctrine of irresponsibility, or antinomianism. ’ Thus 


Bossuet attempted to persuade Guyon that: 
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True mystics have never insisted [upon] a destruction of the soul, for they 
are most careful to avoid any expression that might suggest that human 


personality disappears in supernatural states. ’ 


Quietists insisted that God absorbs the human will and thus becomes the principal source 


of all human activity. If it is “God’s working in life and the life of the soul and, however 
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real and true, it is not seen as the action of the creature, the deed cannot therefore be 
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judged as “good or bad. This was the ultimate challenged posed by the Quietists. The 


true mystical tradition has “always taught that the will, with the help of grace, must fight 
strenuously against temptation, however strong it may be.” 7°” 

We will now assess the four characteristics of Quietism within Guyon’s shorter path, 
which Thomas Upham later adapts and imparts to the Holiness Movement of the late 19"" 
century. . 

The Quietists assert, first, that uninterrupted contemplation is the portal to holiness. 
According to Guyon, the “more you progress in Christ, the more you will continually 
abide with Him, without repeatedly straying and having to return.” "° “In this state of 
continually being turned to God, you are abiding in the love of God, and the man who 
abides in love abides in God.”’”” What was once a conscious and sporadic attempt to 
become holy, now becomes “continuous, without interruption. A continuous inner act of 


abiding begins to take place within you.” 77’ 
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Abiding in God is likened to ‘“‘a sweet 


sinking into Deity, or like a ship as it catches the wind. So too our souls. At first we 


are “bound by sin and by self.”’” Then the soul learns to abide in God continually, and 


just as a boat in favorable winds, “the pilot rests from his work ... Oh, what progress they 
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make without becoming the least bit tire Similarly, the soul who has continually 


abandoned itself to God achieves spiritual heights without effort. 

Second, Quietists suggest that in an absence of effort, by way of passivity, the soul 
fulfils all religious obligations and attains perfection. In a state of passivity, the soul 
undergoes a complete loss of all human attributes, including “virtue as virtue.” ’” To 
“place the whole of religion in an unconditioned self-yielding to God,” ™® was a second 


characteristic of Quietism, which many believed “easily glides into the cult of 
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passivity.”’'° While some believe this mistake was a noble one, since it grew out of an 


exaggeration of the “turning of the religious consciousness toward pure adoration and 
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away from mere self-consideration,”’’” and though characteristic of the great French 


mystics, 77 it was ultimately condemned by the Church. Quietists like Guyon were thus 
accused of false mysticism because their shorter way was void of the arduous path of 
purification and mortification so carefully documented in the lives of those mystics 
whose experiences were considered authentic.’*° The passivity of the Quietist implied not 
only a disregard for spiritual disciplines such as confession, discursive prayer, 
mortification and good work, but also these endeavors were viewed as unnecessary to the 


Quietist’s “shorter path.” Guyon said those who have died mystically have “no further 
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need of mortification. A passive soul has abandoned all human 


gifts, graces, favors, the desire for service, the capacity to do good, to fast, 
to help his neighbor. He has lost everything except that which is divine ... 
What am I saying? The Christian loses virtue as virtue. He will find it 


again as it is Jesus Christ. It seems the soul has now lost everything—that 


is, everything but the Lord’s beauty. ”” 
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The passivity of the Quietist therefore included a “holy indifference, that left no room 


for volition and had no need of contrition, and “did not even prefer heaven rather than 
hell.” ’** Critics of Quietism questioned the moral moorings a religious system based on 
passivity and a denuded will; that is, can the soul be responsible for immorality when 
stripped of virtue? If a soul, in a state of passivity, is equally content to receive from the 
“hand of God either good or evil,”’®° is the Quietist also indifferent to good and evil? 
This leads to the third characteristic of Quietists who, by insisting upon the destruction 
or absorption of all human activity, advanced a doctrine of “holy indifference.” As the 
human will is absorbed by “the will of God,””®° the soul desires and accomplishes only 
that which God wills. Such self-abandonment, the Quietist argued, enabled the soul to 


. be e * .. * 3° 78 
refuse temptations as well as “every personal desire ... just as soon as it arises.”7°” 788 


Those who have been absorbed by the Divine are utterly indifferent to any impulse or 
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desire beyond “complete abandonment to God’s good pleasure.”’*” They are equally 


willing “to be damned as to be saved.” ’”° 


As human volition is annihilated in a mystical death, the soul remains indifferent to all 
physical amenities such as food, clothing and shelter, as well as inward comforts such as 
God’s sensible consolations during periods of distress. ”! Souls so detached from 
sensible or physical comfort yet remain at peace, despite periods of prolonged 
deprivation. According to Guyon, the soul absorbed by God is like a child and has “‘no 
other will in itself.”’? Such a death marks the end to the individual’s “desire, inclination 
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and choices.” Guyon wrote: 
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Death is recognized by that which is absent; inability to feel pain or to 

have any care or any thought of self. Death is recognized by a permanent 
indifference ... Death is an insensitive state, insensitive to everything that 
concerns itself. Let God reduce that soul to any extremity; the soul knows 


: 4 
no distaste. ’” 


Why must the soul undergo annihilation or absorption into the Divine? In Guyon’s view, 
the absence of self brings purity to the soul. “In fact, the soul’s purity is increased in 
exact proportion to the loss of self!” ”° Guyon’s shorter way therefore called for a 
mystical death of “everything born of the will of flesh.”’”° A soul completely possessed 
by God is in a state of pure love, so that the soul may claim, as did the Apostle Paul; “‘It 


is no more that I live, but Jesus Christ that liveth in me.’ ‘It is He in whom I live, move, 


and have my being.’” ”’ 


Moreover, a spiritual marriage or union between the soul and the Divine is possible 
only as the human nature becomes divine. “Self is the source of defilement, and it 


prevents any alliance with Purity.” is Guyon wrote: 


For two things to become one, the two must have similar natures. For 
instance, the impurity of dirt cannot be united with the purity of gold. Fire 


has to be introduced to destroy the dross and leave the gold pure. ””” 


The Lord therefore “annihilates the Christian only to transform him into Himself.” °° To 
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make room for God, the Quietist wanted to eliminate “the Adamical life through a 
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complete elimination of self, and all the activity of self, so that “that the activity of God 
may be substituted in its place.”*”” Self-annihilation was for Guyon “the true prayer of 
worship.”8°* “All that is of your doing, all that comes from your life—even your most 
exalted prayer—must first be destroyed before union can come about.” ®* True 
adoration, the supreme acknowledgement of God’s existence, is known only by the 


destruction of self. Guyon wrote: 


We can pay due honour to the All God, only in our own annihilation; 


which is no sooner accomplished, than He, who never suffers a void in 


nature instantly fills us with Himself.” 8° 


Mystical death was the means whereby the finitude of self was exchanged or absorbed by 


the Infinite Self—God.*” Souls are thus perfected by a destruction of self through which 
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they access power beyond the visible world. In “oneness with the Spirit of Go the 


soul is released from “the cramped and limited quarters.”*"8 The soul, in union with God, 
is “more energetic, more vibrant than anything we could ever initiate within 


ourselves,”°” Guyon thus suggested that through the loss of self, we pass 


into the Lord, our will is made one and the same with that of the Lord, 
according to the prayer of Christ, ‘As thou Father are in me, and I in thee, 
grant that they also may be one of us.’ John 17:21. Oh, but it is then that 


the will so rendered marvelous, both because it is made the will of the 
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Lord, which is the greatest of miracles ... Scarely has it willed but the 


thing is done.*'° 


Thus, Quietists like Guyon favored a mystical absorption of “self” so that the activity of 
the soul is said to be God’s activity; the principle acting “in and through her; and that 
principle is God.” *'' A soul absorbed by God is both freed and forgetful of self-ambition 
and desire, and as a result displays a holy indifference to all events, be they good or evil. 
Some feared that a doctrine of irresponsibility resulted from the pursuit of passivity and 
holy indifference. 

Like many Quietists, Guyon mishandled the Prayer of Simplicity by insisting not upon 
simplicity, but passivity. Guyon thus adapted the Prayer of Simple Regard *'” and 
promoted her one act of passivity to all people. This then was the fourth quality of 
Quietism, that through the “shorter path” of passivity, any soul may enter the unitive state 
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regardless of maturity, education or godliness. ® According to Guyon, the Prayer of 


Simplicity was practiced by all ranks of people, by “kings, by priests, by soldiers, by 
laborers, by children, by women, and even by the sick.” 8" 

Obviously Quietism had an egalitarian impulse, for in engaging all people in their cult 
of passivity, the Quietists sought to elevate all souls into the highest mystical states, 
whether or not they had a mystical vocation. Too often, Guyon complained, education 
and human ability had replaced actual experiences and intimacy with God. Those who are 
faithful are more often intimate with God “than those with great intellect and reasoning... 


those who would rather study about prayer and spiritual matters than experience 
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them.” According to Guyon, the intellect can never pray with the depth of the heart, 


and it is prayer that “comes out of the heart [that] is not interrupted by thinking.”°'” 
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Nothing can interrupt the Prayer of Simplicity, because it is an experience “of Christ deep 
within.” *'® All who have abandoned human strength live with “less difficulty and with 
less interruption than you now live by the air which you take into you.” °!? 

Intellectual effort is useful in reading the Bible, yet “that studious kind of reading will 
not help you when it comes to matters that are divine!’”®’° Books, even the Bible, cannot 
impart that intimacy with God that the higher mystical states provide. The best book of 
all is not a book, but a relationship, an experience that even the illiterate may enjoy. She 


wrote: 


Because you cannot read, you may feel that you are in a weaker state than 
most Christians. You may feel you are unqualified to know the depths of 
your Lord. But in fact, you are really blessed. The blessing in not being 
able to read is that prayer may become your reading! Do you not know 
that the greatest book is Jesus Christ Himself? He is a Book who has been 


written on within and without. He will, teach you all things. Read Him! **! 


Here we observe Guyon elevating personal experience over religious learning. Her 
reluctance to acknowledge theological scholarship as an authoritative element in faith 
may have offended the ecclesial authorities who ultimately critiqued and condemned her 
work. Perhaps Guyon was referring to the doctors of the Sorbonne when she suggested 
that there are those who believe only the intellectually gifted can know Christ, and that 
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the less educated or the simple are “incapable of this inner relationship with Christ. 
her opinion, however even simple souls often makes great progress in relationship with 
Christ. For God can turn “factory workers into Prophets!”°”* Believing that the highest 
mystical states are attained by the ignorant and powerless, Guyon argued that clever 
words can never replace the speechlessness of a heart that is awestruck with love for God. 


She wrote: 
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That is right! Your Father is far more pleased with these words-words 
which He sees pouring out from a heart that is full of love—than He could 


ever be by elaborate-sounding words that are dry and lifeless.°* 


Guyon’s advocacy of Quietism was also an advancement of equality, in that anyone 
might attain spiritual authority and power without the consent from Church officials. 
Since ability, education, gender or class did not preclude one from attaining the highest 
mystical states, Guyon therefore advanced her Prayer of Simplicity on all people. 

We have just shown that Guyon’s work exhibited the four assertions of Quietism, that 
holiness or perfection can be attained through a “shorter path,” through a continuous state 
of contemplation, mediated by passivity, whereby the Divine absorbs the human self 
including the will, and this then fulfills all religious duty. 

While the Quietists’ innovations were welcomed by many in Europe during the 17" 
century, some claimed these alterations were pernicious, and the innovators were often 
interrogated and in some cases imprisoned. Despite a strenuous critique of Quietism, two 
centuries later the Holiness and Keswick Movements embraced aspects of Guyon’s 
Quietism. The scholarly community overlooked the characteristics of Quietism that 
Keswick shared not only with Madame Guyon but also with Thomas Upham, as we shall 
explore shortly. Scholars have likewise failed to observe how the Quietists’ adaptation of 
the Prayer of Simple Regard became part of Keswick’s system of sanctification, in that 
passivity or “rest” was said to usher in the highest mystical state of perfection. Moreover, 
no scholar has noted the rejection of Keswick’s passivity by leaders such as Jessie Penn- 
Lewis. 

The appeal or attractiveness of the Prayer of Simple Regard is obvious. It functioned 
to still the mind and imagination, through “a simple act of faith in God’s presence.”*”° 
Through the Prayer of Simplicity, the “soul is content with a ‘loving looking at God and | 


at Jesus Christ.’”°?° By deliberately resisting images, actions or emotions in prayer, one 
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remained quietly “attentive to God’s presence, through which one was promised to 
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bring forth “‘good fruits of purity and union with God to the soul,’” °°? under the 
supervision of a wise spiritual director. °°? What was missing at Keswick, of course, was 
the advice of skilled spiritual directors. 

Though subtle, the alterations made to the Prayer of Simplicity by the Quietists had far 
reaching consequences not only for the 17" century, but also for generations to come. 
Guyon’s Quietism can be followed through the work of Thomas Upham, who suggested 
that faith rather than passivity mediated the highest mystical states leading to perfection. 


It was Upham who served as a proponent of the Higher Life notion of sanctification by 


faith, and it is to Thomas Upham that we now turn our attention. 
VI. The Quietism of Thomas Upham (1799 - 1872) 


As we have seen, for both Phoebe Palmer and later with Penn-Lewis, sanctification was 
always an act of the will—a cooperation of human volition with the Divine. However, for 
Thomas Upham the highest mystical states were attained by a passive and an annihilated 
will, a notion he undoubtedly acquired from Madame Guyon. In addition, Upham 
promoted Guyon’s Quietism by suggesting first that perfection can be attained through a 
continuous state of contemplation or passivity, and second, that a continuous state of 
passivity encompasses the whole of religious duty. The now perfected soul resists the 
inward tendency of human activity, aware that human effort circumvents God’s work in 
the soul.®°° Third, from a state of passivity the human will is absorbed by the Divine and 
thereby assumes a holy indifference, a passive condition of “complete abandonment to 
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God’s good pleasure. Finally, Upham stressed in a new way the notion that passivity 


is the work of faith. Faith, void of words, images and emotion ushered souls into a high 
mystical state, and thus passivity played an efficacious role in perfecting the soul, a 


notion he promoted to all who would listen. 
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The first quality of Quietism was the assertion that a continuous state of contemplation 
was the portal to perfection. We observe this characteristic of Quietism in Upham’s call 
to a moment by moment faith which he believed subdued not only the “natural desire and 
human strength,”®? > but the will as well. Through a continuous act of faith the soul is 
united to God, where it receives “what is necessary for the restoration and perfection of 
[its] nature.”**? “The doctrine of religious faith involves the doctrine of living by the 


6 4 : eet ; ‘ * 
moment.” *** For faith, insisted Upham, “concentrates eternity in each moment, as it 


passes, and regarding God in every event of that moment, pronounces him righteous.”**° 


Quoting the Flemish Quietist, Antonia Bourignon (1616 - 1680), Upham claimed that 
the true condition of the Christian is a “state of continual prayer.” °°° Such prayer is 
unceasing and ongoing, whether we walk, sleep, work, or even at rest. “In our sleep our 
affections and will ought to be in such a state, that we may regard them as blessing God 
always.” °°7 

Therefore the prayer of faith is a moment by moment acquisition of perfection. For 
such a prayer enables the soul to glorify God one moment after the next. The continual 


prayer of faith is one in which the soul is therefore always right. °° 


In whatever his hand finds to do, God approves him... He who thus prays, 
glorifies God moment by moment; wherever he goes, and whatever he 
does, whether in the place of retirement, or in the place of public action, or 
in whatever other diversities of situation Providence has seen fit to place 
him. He meets all occasions in a proper manner, because he always meets 


them in the divine relation.” 
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The soul united to God through a continual prayer of faith °° participates in a “deep 
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experience in holy living. They have “a real and permanent foundation,” *” based 


on‘the doctrine of ‘Living By the Moment.’”8* 


The continual prayer of faith elicits ‘“‘a 
perpetual foundation laid of permanency, the perpetuity, the everlastingness” *" of God’s 
immediate presence. 

This then is the first quality of Upham’s Quietism, that perfection is reached through a 
continual act of contemplation, a ceaseless prayer based and rooted in faith. Upham 
suggested that there is a connection between “the state of continual prayer with that of 


h.’”*° All of the religious life is built upon faith, Upham reasoned. *“° Thus, 


continual fait 
faith, rather than effort, is the portal to holiness. 

Upham, like the Quietists before him, embraced a “shorter path” to perfection that 
circumvented the more arduous path of mortification and purification.*“’ This then was 
the second quality of Quietism, that a continuous state of contemplation was also a state 
of mental, emotional, and volitional passivity, which also encompassed or satisfied “all 
other acts of religion and of Christian virtue in an eminent degree.” 48 According to 
Upham, acts of mortification can never replace faith in sanctifying the soul. Once united 
to God through continuous faith, systems of purification, purgation or mortification are 
no longer necessary. *”” “The end for which mortification was practiced is accomplished, 
and all is become new.” *° “Acts of austerity and mortification” *°' do not furnish an 
expiatory or “an atoning element.”*°* Guyon said those who have died mystically have 
“no further need of mortification.”*’ By adapting a Shorter Method of Prayer, Guyon 


believed that passivity supersede spiritual disciplines and purgation in the path towards 
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mystical union. Therefore passivity assumed the totality of spiritual duty, a notion Upham 
likewise embraced. 

At this point we should note that what Upham perceived in the work of Guyon was a 
like-minded ally—a fellow Protestant whom he believed made faith the basis of salvation 
as well as sanctification. Upham therefore hailed Guyon as an “honorary Protestant,’®“ 
and as such he suggested that she suffered persecution from the Catholic Church, not 
because she was a Quietist, but as a result of her alleged Protestant profession of 


salvation and sanctification by faith alone.° 


According to Upham, since human 
accomplishment leads to spiritual pride, Guyon advanced faith or passivity rather than 
effort not only as the path to spiritual heights, but also as the means of satisfying all 
religious duty. The great premise of the religious life, and thus all Christian virtue, stems 
from faith argued Upham. Faith enveloped all that is holy. By faith “we are justified from 
the sins of the past.” °° The same faith is “equally necessary to keep us from sin in time 


to come ... faith is the great foundation of the religious life.” *°’ He wrote: 


Take almost any other Christian grace, such as the spirit of submission, of 
gratitude, or of prayer, and it will be found that they sustain intimate relations 
with other states of the mind, particularly with faith; and that in reality they 
cannot possibly exist without faith. When they are closely examined, all the 
Christian graces, however divergent and remote they may now appear, will be 


5 
found to converge to one centre, and to rest upon one foundation. °° 


Faith, therefore, sustains or encompasses all other Christian virtues and duties. According 
to Upham, faith is to the soul what gravity is “to the physical universe; uniting all, 
harmonizing all, but always without confusion and noise, and with the greatest simplicity 


of operation.” *°? A form of simplicity or rest, those who enjoy the higher mystical states 


*4 Knox, p. 235. 

8° Tbid., p. 236. 

‘aie Upham, Life of Faith. p. 48. 
“7 Tbid. 
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are like “the great masters of science—a Newton for instance,” *°° 


whose genius appears 
effortless. 

Upham also followed Guyon in suggesting that as human action and volition are 
absorbed or replaced by God, whereby the soul enjoyed freedom “from all personal 


: : 861 
desires and passions.’ 


This then was the third characteristic noted in Upham’s work, 
that through a state of passivity volition, desire and effort are absorbed by the Divine 
after which the soul experiences a holy indifference, a passive condition of “complete 


98) 2 LS bd 
® Divine control ensues as the soul reaches a 


abandonment to God’s good pleasure. 
state of pure faith and self-annihilation such that the absence of earthly approbation 
produces no pain. In a state of pure faith and perfection, the soul has no pleasure, no 


7 < J 3 
desire, no will of its own.*° 


Therefore God allowed Christians to undergo many severe 
trials in order that they might learn to relinquish every support “separate and distinct from 
that of unmixed, naked faith. ‘We walk by faith,’ says the Apostle, ‘and not by sight.’ (2 
Cor. V. 6,7)" The highest mystical states demanded, Upham claimed, a silence and still 
soul, a soul completely empty of self and self-interest. Passivity of mind and will were 
prerequisites to Upham’s “shorter path” of faith, a phenomenon he claimed existed in the 


lives of many the great mystics. Upham wrote: 


The reader, who is acquainted with the history of ecclesiastical opinions, 
will probably recognize in them the old Mystic doctrine, that the soul must 
become a ‘Tabula Rasa,’ a tablet without inscription, a canvass without 
line or color upon it, in order to experience the divine union. That is to 
say, we must be divested of every thought, which is not of divine 
inspiration, and of every feeling, which is not in harmony with God, in 
order to be in God without any thing intervening or separating. And it is 


undoubtedly true, as a general doctrine, that, the freer the soul is from the 


*© Thid., p. 361. 

°°! Charles Edward White, “What the Holy Spirit Can and Cannot Do: The Ambiguities of Phoebe Palmer’s 
Theology of Experience.” Wesleyan Theological Journal, 20 (1985), p. 111. 

8°? Pourrat, p. 149. 

ad Upham, Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life: Designed Particularly for the Consideration of 
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p. 364-365. 
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images of human things and the more exempt from human prejudice and 
passion, the more direct, the more easy, and the more intimate and deep, 


will be its communion with the Infinite Mind. °°° 


Until self is completely annihilated, the soul is overly active and acutely self-conscious. 
Those who enjoy the highest mystical states are detached, disinterested, freed from a self- 
orientation. Guyon was tormented by an acute self-consciousness, prior to entering 
mystical union with the Divine. According to Upham, Guyon even had trouble walking 
the streets without noticing “the impulse of the ‘life of self.’” °° Such comments 


suggested to Upham that Guyon was redeemed, but not yet sanctified. Upham writes: 


She seemed to be in the condition described in the seventh chapter of 
Romans-a description which will apply both to the struggles of the 
enlightened sinner when deeply convicted of his transgressions, and to the 
inward conflicts of the partially sanctified Christian. ‘I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man; but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 


5 867 
law of sin. 


Without faith the soul remains self-oriented and enslaved to human adulation. To live “by 


emotions, to draw our activity and our hope from sensible joys, is to live by sight rather 


than by faith.” ®°* Faith then works to “purify and subordinate the lower principles,”*” 


the appetites of the ‘self-life.” Those who have truly abandoned themselves to God 


through faith, “will remain calm, peaceful, and thankful, under interior as well as exterior 
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There is power in faith to initiate a “meekness or quietness of spirit, 
99872 


desolation. 


and the “grace of silence. The fruit of faith gives rise to a quiet mind that “has no 


8° Thid., p. 394. 

on Upham, Life Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame Guyon, p. 68. 
*” Thid. 

°° Thid., p. 103. 

8° Upham, Life of Faith, p. 175. 

8 Thid., p. 182. 

§71 Thid., p. 253. 
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preference, no election, which results from the impulse of its own tendencies. 
God absorbs human volition, then all the soul's activity is centered in faith, and there it 
remains, peaceful and holy because it is wholly of God. 

Upham recalled the experiences of Madame Guyon who in a state of quiet enjoyed the 


efficacy of a purified soul. 


I possessed God after a manner so pure and so immense, as nothing else 
could equal. In regard to thoughts or desires, all was so clean, so naked, so 
lost in the divinity, that the soul appeared to have no selfish movement ... 
both the powers of the mind, and the very senses being wonderfully 
purified. Sometimes I was surprised to find that I was destitute, so far as I 
could perceive, of any intellectual action. Everything was calm and quiet 
within me. The imagination, formerly so restless, now no more troubled 
me. I had no more perplexity or uneasy reflections. The will, being 
perfectly dead to all its own tendencies, was become void of every human 
inclination, both natural and spiritual, and only inclined of God to 
whatever he pleased ... The limitations of self seemed to be demolished: 
and the soul went cheerfully out into the unbounded freeness of God’s 
will. °”" 

A state of perfection was, for Upham, initiated by faith. Faith was the means whereby the 
Divine evacuated from the soul all human activity, limitations and inclinations, including 
volition. As a Quietist, Upham postulated that God perfects the soul first by destroying 


the will and by replacing it with the Divine will. °” 


For though the soul can submit “to 
God in the matter of its salvation through Christ, it was still proud of its own wisdom, 
and inordinately attached to its own will.” °”° Nothing opposes God’s operation in the 
soul more than willfulness, insisted Upham. Until self-will is eliminated, the soul is 


enslaved to sin and hence disjoined from the Divine. Therefore, the will must die in a 


873 Thid., p. 360. 

84 Guyon, as quoted by Upham, Life of Faith, pp. 325-326. 

oe Upham, Life Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame Guyon, p. 90. 
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“crucifixion of nature so that it might live a “life of sanctification. In union with 
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God, through “an inward death, the soul is perfectly obedient, with the simple faith of 


1.” 8° As a state of self-volition is 
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a child who “recognizes no will but God’s wil 


terminated, the soul “yields readily and without reluctance, when “it comes in conflict 


»9 882 


with others. Because volition is the last authority within the soul, if God controls the 


will, God “has control of the man.” 8 


Harmony with the Divine is found by a “continual losing our will in the will of God.” 


84 : ‘ “naa 
88 Tn return the soul receives peace, perfection, and “God’s eternal order.”*** Living 


through God’s will each moment, the soul regards their efforts “as nothing more nor less 
than God’s plans, begun, prosecuted, and either continued or abandoned as God 


chooses.”*®° Upham wrote: 


He, who approaches nearest to an annihilation of his own will, approaches 
nearest to the state of entire sympathy and harmony with the Divine Mind. 
The prostration of our own will, in such a sense that it shall not in any 
respect oppose itself to the will of God, seems to be the completion or 


consummation of those various processes, by which the inward spirit is 


purified. °°’ 


For Upham, the distinguishing mark of intimacy with the Divine was not mystical 
experiences of visions or revelations, but a will subdued. As we give ourselves to God, 


we become closely engaged in God’s purposes. Upham writes: 


8” Thid. 

878 Thid. 

8” Thid. 

889 Thid. 
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Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Daniel. and Peter, and John, and Paul experienced 
God’s favor and were his beloved and adopted children, not exclusively or 
chiefly because they had visions and proclaimed God’s revealed messages 
and wrought God’s miracles; (missions and attributes, which, so far as we 
can perceive, might have been assigned to other less holy persons or even 
to unholy persons,) but because, they had given themselves to God in 
consecration and in faith, because their hearts were sanctified and their 


wills were subdued.*®* 


Upham broadly displays the centrality of his Quietism by suggesting that a denuded will 
produced a state of blessedness, a “holy disinterest.” “There is no result so desirable, and 
no blessedness so pure and heaven-like as that of entire union of the human will with the 
divine.” 8° Those who enjoy the highest mystical states are untroubled by the trials of life 
because they have no “desire, no choice, no will of their own.”®”° Bernard, according to 
Upham said that: “He, who destroys his self-will, destroys hell.” ©! To destroy hell is to 


enter heaven. Upham argued: 


He, who lives in his self-will, just so far as he does so, lives in hell; and 
he, who lives in the will of God, just so far as he does so, lives in heaven. 


As those therefore, who have confidence in the power of faith. °°” 


In Upham’s system of Quietism, faith served as the portal to perfection. Through faith the 


9 893 


will is absorbed into “God’s overruling providence, whereby the soul entered 


894 
a 


perfection or heaven and became an unresisting instruments of Go Through a 


passive faith all human action is thus fully identified as the action of God alone. There is 


a complete “transformation of the soul’s activity into God’s.” °”° 


888 Thid., pp. 88-89. 

88° Tbid., p. 224. 

* Thid. 

®! Bernard, as quoted by Upham, Life of Faith, p. 224. 
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8 Tbid., p. 213. 
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Upham therefore extended faith an efficacious role in mediating perfection. A passive, 
“pure and naked faith” ®°° was the portal to perfection in Upham’s Quietist formulation of 
holiness. Faith accessed a mystical or interior death that united “the soul immediately 
with the divine essence.”*”’ We can trace this idea to Abbé Bertot, Guyon’s first spiritual 


director, who wrote: 


When the soul has been given the spirit of faith she remains for a very 
long time in interior darkness and solitude ... dying through faith to self 
and all its inclinations. And so, losing and dying, she gradually reaches a 
state of nakedness; or rather, she becomes so simply unadorned that at last 
she is only a bare point, or nothing. °”8 


h 99899 
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The soul that has thus been annihilated possesses a “spirit of fait and through such 


faith comes “a repose [that] gradually overtakes the soul,”””” 


901 


whereby all self-activity is 


transformed into God’s activity.” As the activity of the soul is absorbed by and 


transformed into God’s, the Quietist insists upon a “holy indifference,” and thus emerges 


°° 902 


the “doctrine of more or less irresponsible passivity, the third characteristic of 


Quietism. 


d, 903 


Through passive faith the soul transcends the finite worl enters into God 7 and 


enjoys not only a “holy indifference” but also an infinite capacity, “not every hour of 


905 


every day, but every minute.””” In his turn, Upham was to write: 


When we arrive at full faith ... the soul enters upon the state of broad and 
full emancipation; knowing all things by being willing to be ignorant of all 


things; enjoying all things by renouncing everything; and by rejecting the 


8° Thid., p. 142. 

*°7 Thid. 

88 Thid., pp. 142-143. 

8 Thid., p. 142. 

° Thid., p. 144. 
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contracted and contracting desires of the creature, enlarging itself, so far 


as Our present capacity will permit, into the infinity of God’s desires. °° 


A soul absorbed by Christ therefore possesses perfection because the soul enters Christ’s 


disposition and claims as the “apostle Paul did, ‘I live; and yet not I, but Christ liveth in 


e 399907 


m Upham, like Quietists before him, insisted upon full identification with the 


Divine.”” The soul in union with God attains moral perfection, as their actions are thus 


“entirely acceptable to God.” 


A person perfected by faith might 
commit a physical or prudential error; he may perhaps take a course which 
will be followed by the loss of his property or an injury to his person, but 


‘ ] 
he cannot commit a moral error. 7!° 


The Quietists constructed a religious and moral system in which passivity was not only 
the sole requirement of religion,’'' but also the basis where human action was fully 
identified with Divine activity. Because of this, Bossuet condemned the Quietist’s 
“shorter path” as a doctrine of irresponsibility, which he believed, ultimately led to 
antinomianism.’"” 

Though Guyon was denounced as a Quietist, and her teachings were damned as 


- M4 bs ee = i 9 9 3 
pernicious, despite her “bonds and imprisonments,” ”! 
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Upham believed Guyon was led 


“by infinite wisdom and through obedience to this wisdom she followed the road to 


perfection through faith, despite persecution. Upham considered her fate similar to those 
of the Protestants during the Reformation, who, in Upham’s view, also made faith rather 
than effort the means of true spiritual fecundity. While Protestants were persecuted for 


insisting upon faith as means of salvation, according to Upham, Guyon likewise received 


°° Upham, Life of Faith, p. 330. 

°°’ Upham, Life Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame Guyon, p. 163. 

*°8 Knox, pp. 334, 350-351. 

ie Upham, Life of Faith, p. 240. 
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harsh treatment from Church for suggesting that faith rather than effort ushered in 


perfection. Upham’s admiration for Madame Guyon was therefore constant. He wrote: 


[Guyon] uttered a word from her burdened heart, in her simplicity, without 
knowing or thinking how widely it would effect the interests of humanity, 
or through how many distant ages it would re-echoed. And that word was 
Sanctification by Faith ... In the Protestant Church, it would have been 
hardly tolerable; but in the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
characterized by ceremonial observances, the toleration of a sentiment 
which ascribes the highest results of inward experience to faith alone, was 
impossible. So that, instead of being regarded as a humble and devout 
Catholic, as she supposed herself to be, she found herself suddenly 


- O15 
denounced as a heretic. ” 


To live by faith, rather than works, was an affront to the Catholic Church, insisted 
Upham, and any “life which rests upon faith ... could reasonably expect nothing but 
persecutions.” °!° According to Upham, Guyon was imprisoned in the Bastille because 
she advanced sanctification by faith, over and against the religious rituals such as acts of 
mortification promoted by the Catholic faith. Just as the apostle Paul was persecuted 
because he advanced faith over Jewish ritual observances, any soul who advances the 
truth which Upham himself championed—sanctification by faith °!” will suffer 
persecution. According to Bossuet, however, it was not Guyon’s view of sanctification by 
faith, but her Quietism that led to her inquisition and subsequent four-year stay in the 
Bastille. ?'* Yet Upham clearly understood her significance quite differently. 

Of course Upham does not appear to understand sacramental theology, but the crucial 
point for him seems to have been Guyon’s freedom from clerical authority, apart from 
that of her spiritual director. Independent of clerical authority, Guyon advanced the 


doctrine of sanctification by faith, which had been forgotten by the medieval Church, 


*!9 Thid.. p. 155. 
°° Thid., p. 156. 
°"7 Thid., p. 261. 
*!8 Pourrat, p. 184 & ff. 
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though not unfamiliar to the “pious of former times.””’” In Upham’s view, Guyon 


dedicated herself to proclaiming “holiness based upon faith,” °”° as the “privilege and 


9s 921 
possession 


of all Christians. Taking up her cause, as he viewed it, Upham also 
advanced a “shorter path” to perfection through faith just as widely as Guyon imposed 
her “shorter path” through passivity on all the faithful. Both Upham and Guyon 
endeavored to make accessible to every Christian “what is special to high mystical states 
into a general rule for contemplation.”””” The “popularizing” of the Quietists’ “shorter 
path” was thought to lead to an inauthentic mystical experience, and placed many on the 
“brink of falsehood.” °*? To promote the one act of passivity on the “weak and strong, the 
mediocre and the good, the most unmortified and ignorant as well as the most 

39 924: 


understanding is thus the fourth characteristic of Quietism, a characteristic noted in 


the work of Upham. 


VII. A Critique by Ronald Knox 


Ronald Knox, a convert to Catholicism and an ordained Catholic priest, offered a critique 
of the Quietism of Guyon and Upham.” According to Knox, Upham reworked Madame 
Guyon’s Autobiography with one goal in mind, to “substitute, at every turn, the jargon of 


Evangelical piety for the Quietist jargon in which Madame Guyon wrote.”®”° Upham 
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viewed Guyon as an “honorary Protestant,”’~’ who suffered at the hand of the Catholic 


Church which Upham supposed was hostile to her Protestant profession of sanctification 
by faith. Upham seemed unaware that Guyon’s Autobiography was written to defend her 
Quietism. For Upham, Guyon had discovered the true foundation of religion—faith, the 


means of both justification as well as sanctification.””> Knox wrote: 
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Whether we call this state of experience pure love, or whether we call it ... 
assurance of faith is perhaps not very essential ... ‘The way of forgiveness 
and salvation by faith in Christ alone,’ ‘Sanctification by faith’ ... ‘A heart 
truly redeemed and sanctified through the blood of Christ’ such phrases as 
these, by constant repetition, hypnotize the reader into the impression that 
he is studying the experiences of some Evangelical lady in the early 
nineteenth century. But they are not her phrases, they are the phrases 
which Upham has considerately lent her ... It is true enough that the 
Quietists described their approach to the interior life as ‘the way of faith’. 
And, to a mind saturated with Reformation thought, the word ‘faith’ 


inevitably suggests a contrast between faith and good works. ””° 


Upham seemed to have one concern with respect to his advocacy of Guyon. He harnessed 
her “shorter path” to perfection, through passivity and naked faith, as an endorsement for 
his scheme of sanctification by faith, apart from effort. Moreover, while Upham 
suggested that eminent saints throughout history achieved sanctification without effort, °° 
he failed to observe that the purgative path often characterized classical mysticism. 
Instead, Upham relied upon the Quietist’s mishandling of the Prayer of Simple Regard, 
which embraced passivity rather than simplicity, an error easily promoted to many 
people. 

Certainly, Upham is vulnerable to criticism here, as Ronald Knox was to 
discern in his book on Enthusiasm, first published in 1950. Knox was right to note 
that Upham assimilated Guyon into a form of Evangelical Piety. What Knox does 
not seem to have noticed was that Madame Guyon’s “shorter path” was being 
assimilated by Evan Hopkins and Jessie Penn-Lewis, much closer to his own time 
(and within his own country), and both Hopkins and Penn-Lewis did a better job 
of it than Thomas Upham. Moreover, at least in the case of Penn-Lewis, she did 


not have to convert to Roman Catholicism (or become a priest at that) to 
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appreciate the apparent problems associated with Madame Guyon’s Quietism, as 
Underhill has also noted.”*! 

Knox and others vigorously resisted the Quietists’ assertion that a continuous state of 
passivity encompassed the whole of religious duty. °°? A state of “complete abandonment 
to God,” °*’ whether it leads to salvation or damnation, was nothing more than the 
doctrine of irresponsibility. °** Equally repugnant to Knox was the notion that through a 
state of passivity the soul was fully absorbed and thus identified with the Divine.?*? For 
such souls, even the most horrible deed could not “contaminate.” °*° “Whoever has 
ceased to be, cannot sin,”??” for “that is done in them is the work of God.”?*® Fasting, 
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mortifications and “acts of virtue” ?*” 
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were thus viewed as “useless to those in the ‘way of 


the spirit. To render moral effort unnecessary was viewed as a dangerous departure 


from classical mysticism.”"" 

The Quietists demanded passivity in the same way Keswick and Higher Life teachers 
like Upham demanded rest, and thus both shunned effort while advancing the one act of 
passivity in attaining perfection. The goal was to make holiness God’s work alone. 
However, by doing so, the Quietist, through their “shorter path,” offered the highest 
mystical state to any soul, regardless of their maturity. By contrast, the classical mystical 
tradition suggested that union with God is the result of years of spiritual discipline and 
direction. With the Quietists however, union with God—the highest mystical state was 
now being offered indiscriminately to anyone, regardless of their calling or their spiritual 
development, and this through spiritual inactivity. Quietists like Guyon and Upham 
promoted their “shorter path” indiscriminately. An inadequate or shallow mysticism was 


thought to result.?” 
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Summary Remarks 


Palmer, Guyon and Upham shared a passion for holiness, and each explored the mystery 
of faith in the path toward perfection. In the case of Upham and Guyon, their “shorter 
path” to perfection was a deviation from classical mysticism as they insisted that the 
highest mystical states were acquired through passivity, free from effort and purgation. 
Moreover, for Quietists such as Guyon and Upham, the will is absorbed in the highest 
mystical states. For Palmer and eventually Penn-Lewis however, sanctification always 
engaged the will, but as we will observe shortly, Penn-Lewis’s mysticism engaged the 
states of purgation as well, and thus she clearly re-aligned herself with the classical 
mystical tradition. 

We have analyzed the elements of Quietism in the work of Guyon and also Upham. 
Both, perhaps unaware, adapted the Prayer of Simple Regard, confusing simplicity with 
passivity in the case of Guyon, and passive faith in the case of Upham. By advancing a 
“shorter path” to holiness void of the purgative path, Upham and Guyon represent a 
deviation from classical mysticism. According to classical mysticism, “grace perfects 
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nature, and that “the will, with the help of grace, must fight strenuously against 
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temptation, however strong it may be.” Quietists like Guyon and Upham insisted that 


” 5 
“srace conquered nature.” ”” 


Upham’s rereading of Guyon advanced Quietism among . 
his followers by suggesting that higher mystical states were attained through a denuded 
will. Inactivity coupled with indifference, and holiness mediated by faith, were concepts 
Upham claimed came directly from Guyon, though it does represent a reinterpretation of 
Guyon’s Quietism. Upham also suggested that Guyon was persecuted for her emphasis 
on faith (not passivity) as mediating sanctification, just as in his view the Apostle Paul 
was condemned for preferring faith to the observance of Jewish laws. 

The Holiness Movement as it was expressed within the Keswick Conventions adopted 


Upham’s “shorter path,” i.e. that faith, void of human effort, mediated the highest 


mystical states. Like the “shorter path” of Upham and Guyon, Keswick’s sanctification 
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by faith also initiated the fruits of union whereby the soul attained the holiness of God. 
Through a continuous act of faith, it was suggested that sin was suspended—a notion 
Keswick expressed through their moment by moment motif, “° whereas the American 
Holiness Movement argued that sin was eradicated by a single step of faith. Upham, 
however, goes even further by insisting on full identification with God such that human 
volition is not only passive, but also ultimately annihilated and replaced by God’s will. 
Therefore, the actions of a soul in a state of perfection originate completely with God. °*” 

Both Upham and Keswick suggest that sanctification by faith occurs as an event after 
conversion, and both attempt to align their views with the historic Church, °“* particularly 
with mystics—most of whom did engage moral effort and purgation in the path to 
holiness. Thus, both fail to notice that their “shorter path” was a deviation from classical 
mysticism, which did embrace both effort and spiritual discipline. 


We now turn to the distinctive contributions of Jessie Penn-Lewis. 
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Chapter Five 
Mysticism & Jessie Penn-Lewis 


“True mystical achievement is the most complete 


and most difficult expression of life.” ™"° 


I. Introduction 


Authentic mystics, according to Evelyn Underhill, embrace the mortifying path of “self- 
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surrender,” and because of this the mystical path represents the most arduous 


66 z ¥ 51 
expression of life.” 


The transmutation of self, intrinsic to classical mysticism, 
engaged effort and volition, as well as purgation in the path toward union with the 
Divine. However, once the primitive self is fully purified, the soul enjoys, in the unitive 
state, an impenetrable serenity and inordinate power for service in which “heroic activity 


Fi 9 
and creative work” ?* 


often characterize the mystical life. Through union with the Divine 
the soul has access to enormous fecundity, an “amazing strength, that immovable peace, 
that power of dealing with all circumstances.” °° Hence, history is replete with examples 


of mystics who were great “religious and social reformers,” °™* 


and whose prodigious 
energies attracted many disciples. 

The fruit of the unitive life, however, is never self-directed. Rather, the industry of the 
mystic has social meaning. For the mystics give to others out of their abundance. ”> 
Freed from a false self by the purgative path,””° and from a position of self-abandonment 


and abundance, the mystics “attacked the sins of their generation.” ”°’ They were often 


*° Underhill, Mysticism, p. 84. 

” Thid. 

*°! Thid. 

°°? Thid., p. 416. 

°° Thid., p. 417. 

*! Thid., p. 414, 

°°? Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 125. 
°° Thid., p. 437. 

7” Underhill, Mysticism, p. 459. 
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“pioneers of humanity,” ”°® for they challenged the moral and social ills of their times,””” 
frequently without human or divine consolation. 

It is the purpose of this section to outline the salient qualities of Penn-Lewis’s 
mysticism as evidenced in her personal experiences with the Divine. To accomplish this, 
we will draw upon her letters, diary, and mystical writings. We will also consider the 
history of mysticism as it developed over time, giving attention not only to the stages of 
the mystical path, but also analyzing the way in which mysticism came to focus upon 
God’s actions upon the soul, through a consciousness of the inner life. I will then show 
that Penn-Lewis passed through the stages of mysticism herself, as outlined by Evelyn 
Underhill.°” Underhill has described the process by which the soul undergoes 
purification, along the mystical path, as a five-stage process. It is of interest that Penn- 
Lewis’s mystical theology resembles the five stages of mysticism as suggested by 
Underhill. While Penn-Lewis (1861-1927) and Underhill (1875-1941) were 
contemporaries, though both were British and Anglican, yet they appear unfamiliar with 
each other. 

Let us begin, then, with an analysis of the mystical tradition, as the development of 
mysticism came to include an awareness of suffering and transcendence, as part of the 


interior path toward union. 


II. The Development of Christian Mysticism: From the Early Church to the 
Modern Era 


Oliver Quick in his significant essay, “The Value of Mysticism in Religious Faith and 
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Practice, noted the difficulty in identifying the characteristics of mysticism. Religious 


mysticism, however, is described as a particular type of consciousness. Quick writes: 


8 Thid. 

* Thid. 

ae Though Jessie Penn-Lewis (1861-1927) was born fourteen years before Evelyn Underhill (1875-1941), 
they do not appear to have been familiar with one another. 

°°! Quick, O. “The Value of Mysticism in Religious Faith and Practice,” The Journal of Theological 
Studies, January, Volume XIII, 1912, 161-200. 
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The word ‘Mysticism’ has been used with many and diverse 
significations, from what is little more than a fanciful use of an epithet up 
to an Over-mastering experience which has been the guiding power of a 
life. In speaking, however, of religious mysticism ... we are dealing with a 
kind of consciousness which claims to give the mind a certain knowledge 


of reality. °° 


William Inge, in agreement with Quick, argued that the mystics are those who have been 
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initiated into “some esoteric knowledge of Divine things. Encounters with the Divine 


gives rise to a mystical consciousness, according to Evelyn Underhill, which for 


Underhill cannot come by way of ascension to religious “objects or facts,”°™ 


but through 
an encounter with “living facts experimentally known at first-hand.” °© According to 


Underhill, a mystic is one who is conscious of having had 


to a greater or less degree, such a direct experience—one whose religion 
and life are centred, not merely on an accepted belief or practice, but on 


that which [they] regard as first-hand personal knowledge.” 


Throughout history, there are those who claim to have acquired knowledge of the Divine 
through spiritual encounters. Moses, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Hannah, and Mary the mother of 
Christ were said to have had experiences with God whereby they attained divine insights. 
The initiates (or mystae) of the Greek mystery cults””’ (from which the term mysticism 


arises) claimed to have had a divine vision through which they possess not only esoteric 


knowledge, but also the ability to live on a higher plane.°™ 


As the Christian Church arose from within the Greco-Roman world, there were those 


who spoke of the Christian mysteries as teachings that were “carefully guarded from the 


°* Thid., p. 161. 
963 
Inge, p. 4. 
°* Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 10. 
965 : 
Ibid. 
°8 Thid., pp. 9-10. 
°°7 ©. Herbermann, editor, The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol 10, (New York: The Encyclopedia Press Inc. 
1911), p. 662. 
°°8 Underhill. The Mystics of the Church, p. 10. 
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knowledge of the profane.””” It was Philo (20 BCE - 50 CE) who suggested that 
Christians were those who have received some hidden or secret insight into the 


Scriptures.””° Thus, the early Christians also used the term “mystery,” preserving much of 


5 Aer : 7 
its original meaning.””' 


Efforts to characterize Christian mysticism have inspired differing responses from 
scholars throughout the years, as we have shown.””” Therefore, a historical review of 
mysticism reveals the fact that the Church has stressed different aspects of the mystical 
tradition over the centuries.” Christian mystics in the early centuries, as we have 
indicated, were those who professed knowledge of the hidden meaning of the 
Scriptures.””* The early Church did not understand “mystical” as a private experience. On 


the contrary, the Christian mystery centered on the “hidden meaning and transformative 
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understanding” ’” that God seeks to be united to creation through Christ’s life, death and 


resurrection. To experience the mystery of Christ was not a solitary but a corporate 
journey, enacted sacramentally, through a eucharistic community.” Thus, early 


Christian mysticism was bibliocentric, Christocentric and communal. 


°6° Herbermann, p. 662. 

970 Egan, Christian Mysticism, the Future of a Tradition. (New York: Pueblo, 1984), p. 2. See also F.C. 
Happold, Mysticism: A Study and an Anthology, 1933; (reprinted, Baltimore, MD: Penguin Books, 1963), 
p. 18. 

*” Underhill. The Mystics of the Church, p. 10. 

*” For example, J. Aumann in his work, Spiritual Theology (London: Sheed and Ward, 1980), pp. 16, 81- 
82, 123-132, made a distinction between Ascetical Theology and Mystical Theology. The former refers to 
the mystical path of purgation, illumination and union acquired through effort or “ordinary grace,” whereas 
the latter refers to infused contemplation and the “epiphenomena” which may accompany this state. B. 
McGinn argued that mysticism should not be defined as an experience but as a consciousness. Yet, to what 
extent is a consciousness an experience? See McGinn, The Presence of God: A History of Western 
Christian Mysticism, Volume One, The Foundations of Mysticism. (New York: Crossroad, 1991), pp. xiv- 
xvii. E. Underhill followed a similar path by suggesting that there is a mystical consciousness that 
conforms or coincides with mystical experiences. See Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 10 & ff. See 
also Quick, O. “The Value of Mysticism in Religious Faith and Practice,” The Journal of Theological 
Studies, January, Volume XIII, 1912, p. 161. In contrast to E. Underhill, G. Jantzen insisted that there is no 
“essence of mysticism.” See Jantzen, p. 331. McIntosh suggests that a mystical consciousness is first noted 
in the late Middle Ages and reaches new heights in the Modern Era. See McIntosh, p. 44 & ff. 

3 1D). Turner suggested in The Darkness of God: Negativity in Christian Mysticism, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), that a modern notion of mysticism, based solely on private 
experiences, has replaced a more traditional understanding of mysticism—that of the path to union with 
God via “interiority and ascent.” See Turner, pp. 209-210, 248 & ff. 

974 McIntosh. p. 42. See also Herbermann. p. 662. 

°> McIntosh, p. 43. 

*76 Tid. See also L. Boyer, “An Essay on the History of the Word,” Understanding Mysticism, (New York: 
Image Books, 1980), pp. 49 & ff. 
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Among the early Christian mystics, most notably Origen and Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Christian mysticism was understood through the soul’s interior ascent by way of a three- 
fold process of purification, illumination and union. However, this process did not center 
solely on inner experiences, but borrowed significantly from Neoplatonic notions of 
moral and intellectual purification.””’ 

By the 12" century, Christian mysticism and the soul’s interior ascent was greatly 
influenced by the affective tradition of St. Bernard (1090 - 1153). It was Bernard who 
gave greater attention to personal experience as a means of assessing God’s activity 
within the soul. As Louth and McIntosh observe, mystics of the late medieval period also 
ascribe affective and experiential meaning to the work of earlier mystics such as Pseudo- 


°78 Whereas patristic mysticism concerned an intellectual 


Dionysius (also called Denys). 
and moral ascent, by the time of Bernard, emotion and experience more typically 
characterized the interior path toward union. The attention given to mystical experiences, 
and an interest in a mystical consciousness, reaches full bloom in the modern era.?”” 

Not only was the work of early mystics reinterpreted through the affective tradition, 
there was also a decided shift in the language used to describe the soul’s ascent by late 
medieval mystics. Take for example the use of personal language. With the Fathers, such 
usage was rare, but by the late medieval period it was common to describe the ascent of 
the soul in personal terms.”®° It was as if the affective tradition gave rise to the notion of 
an inner self upon which God acts. The shift in language is believed to represent a 
historical shift within mysticism so that the soul, rather than the intellect, becomes the 
locus of God’s activity. 


Earlier mystics such as Denys believed that the soul transcends 


the intellect, and in that way negates it: but the intellect is only rejected 
because it is no longer useful, not because it is of no use at all. On the 
contrary, the stage of intellectual purification can only be accomplished by 


means of the intellect. During the Middle Ages there develops the idea 


*” Dourrat, pp. 69 & ff, 219 & ff. 

°’8 Louth, p. 181. 

°” McIntosh, p. 68. 

*8° Louth, pp. 182-188. See also McIntosh, p. 62 & ff. 
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that the mystical organ in the soul is not intellectual at all but affective: it 
is in virtue of the principalis affectio, which is the apex mentis, the summit 


of the mind, that the soul has contact with the divine. 7°! 


Later mystics understand Denys to say, not that the intellect must be transcended, but that 


the intellect must be rejected “in favour of the will or feelings.” 7” 


Denys is thought to 
reject the intellect in preference of emotion. Such a reinterpretation of early Christian 
mystics takes the mystical tradition in a new direction and explains the “contrast between 
the theoretical character of Patristic mysticism and the dramatic and affective character of 
later Western mysticism.” 7** 

Or again, as Denys explored the soul’s interior ascent, he used the term “darkness” in 
a metaphoric sense to note a theoretical concept—the transcendence of the ontological 
difference between God who is not a created being, and the creation of humankind. For 
Denys, the soul’s interior ascent carries it beyond images (which are created), into the 
darkness—the image-less, transcendence of God. For the late medieval mystic—John of 
the Cross (1542 - 1591)—the “Dark Night is the night of faith when images and concepts 
are stripped from the intellect as part of its. preparation for union.” ”** The more abstract 
language of Denys thus becomes the language of experience, so that the Dark Night is a 
painful and tormenting experience for late medieval mystics. ’® According to John of the 
Cross, as the soul endures the Dark Night, the influx of Divine Light has a purifying 
effect and renders the soul suitable for union. John then ponders why anyone should call 


it a night when in fact the Divine Light is illuminating the soul? He offers the following 


answer: 


There are two reasons why this divine wisdom is not only night and 
darkness for the soul, but also affliction and torment. First, because of the 


height of the divine wisdom which exceeds the capacity of the soul. 


°8'T outh, p. 183 
98? Thid. 
83 Thid. 
8 T outh, p. 184. 
°85 Thid. 
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Second, because of the soul’s baseness and impurity; and on this account 


it is painful, afflictive, and also dark for the soul. °° 


John’s language is clearly more introspective and experiential, whereas the language of 
the Fathers was theoretical. Mystical thought has now moved closer towards private 
piety,’®” as the mystery of being a Christian gives way to the discovery of an inner self, 
for medieval mystics were now focused on the inner life upon which, they believe, God 
_ acts. 

The focus on the inner self and its alterations, as influenced by God, thus became a 
primary feature of the later mystical tradition. Though earlier mystics sought the mystical 
meaning of Scripture, Bernard suggested that only personal experience can “unfold the 


meaning’”*** 


of the Song of Solomon. Moreover, Bernard proposed that personal 
experience is an interpretative method, best used in private, rather than in a corporate 
context. 

An awareness of the inner self grew in tandem with the expansion of Scholasticism. 
Inasmuch as the early Christian mystics understood knowing God as being drawn into 
God such that loving God was inseparable from knowing God. Medieval mystics were 
concerned with love as it altered the inner self. Knowing God was, for medieval mystics, 
the work of theologians. Whereas in the early period, mysticism was a transcendence of 
intellect, for the mystics of the affective tradition, abandoning the intellect came too 
easily. Thus, by the 1600s, the Quietists of France were not only abandoning the intellect 
in their ascent toward the unitive state. They were also abandoning effort and volition as 
well. By the modern era, many considered personal experience the essence of mysticism. 

While the affective tradition of the medieval period may be responsible for the chasm 
between knowing and loving God, it has been proposed that the apophatic tradition of the 
late medieval period bridges this gulf.”®’ It was the apophatic tradition of Bonaventure 
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(1217 - 74) that placed Neoplatonism “in the context of the paschal narrative, thereby 


8° T outh. p. 185. 
°87 McIntosh, p. 64. 
88 Thid.. p. 66. 

®° Ihid.. p. 77 & ff. 
°° Tbid., p. 78. 
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uniting an interior ascent with personal experience, as part of the mystical path. For 
Bonaventure, mystical union “entails a participation in the bodily apophasis of the 


299) 


Cross, and this serves as a vehicle “within which the believer passes over into the 


presence of the Father.” °”” 


Christ’s bodily passion becomes the juncture or medium 
whereby “divine meaning and human knowing are able to converse.”””* The apophasis of 
the Cross, according to Bonaventure, engaged real human suffering, not simply bodily, 
but also emotional as well as spiritual suffering. It is in “bodily terms that God chose to 


; tng é 33994 
communicate divine meaning.””” 


Moreover, the knowing that is shared in bodily 
suffering, is, as McIntosh suggests, a form of public and communal theological speech. 
So the pouring out of bodily pain was an imitation of Christ, noted first in the Middle 
Ages. Thus, the way of the Cross is a means of describing the mystical journey in terms 
of Christ’s passion. The way of the Cross is not merely a symbol of the soul’s interior 


ascent. The imitation of Christ was also the 


inchoate and inexplicable interior darkness is ... a concrete manifestation 
of the paschal mystery. This ‘bodily’ mysticism, therefore, might be said 
to effect a crucial transposition: ultimate detachment is transposed from a 
metaphysical problematic into the salvation—historical terms of Jesus’ 
suffering and death. The significance of this lies precisely in its ability to 
transpose the fundamental key of late medieval mystical thought—from a 
personal and possibly self-preoccupied spiritual journey (in which 
attention is focused on the states of the soul’s inner accomplishments), to a 
more communal mystical theology in which the contemplative journey is 
seen in terms of participation in the common, ecclesial, mystery of 


Christ.’”° 


The more bodily the incarnation, the more available Christ was to humanity, and as we 


”! Thid. 
*”? Thid. 
°°? McIntosh, p. 79. 
4 Thid. 
°° Thid., pp. 81-82. 
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participate in the apophasis of the Cross, we too become available to others. McIntosh 


writes: 


The knowledge that comes from sharing in the bodiliness of Jesus, from 
feeling the burden of his grief, the pain of his suffering, the scintillating 
joy of being given new life to forgive those who had betrayed him—this is 
not a case of being ‘trapped’ in a world of physical sensations, but rather 
these actual sensations are, Christians believe, the very structures of a new 
creation. They are the patterns of a new, emergent reality which is fully 
noetic and intelligible, but which cannot be ‘known’ apart from the 


practical bodily commitment of one’s whole being.” 


This form of apophatic mysticism, noted first in the late medieval period, stressed the 


radical release from the limitations of ego, and the desire to 


manipulate, possess and control persons and things for the ego’s own 
ends. Such an ecstatic freedom... means to discover the foundations of 
one’s true self; the higher the soul ascends into God, ‘the deeper it 
descends into itself; the union (of the soul and God) take place in the 
innermost sphere of the soul, in its deepest ground. So the journey into 
God is seen not ultimately as a loss of self but as a homecoming in the 


divinely beloved self, beyond the false selves. ?” 


Thus we have seen how the early period of Christian mysticism understood the soul’s 
interior ascent through intellectual and moral purification, articulated in non-personal, | 
communal terms. By the late medieval period however, the interior ascent was expressed 
by personal, experiential means so that a divorce ensued between a spiritual 
consciousness and doctrinal truth. Yet, it was the apophatic tradition of the late medieval 


period that joined early patristic mysticism with the affective tradition through a sharing 


*°6 McIntosh, p. 82. 
7 Thid., p. 206. 
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in the sufferings of the Cross. The soul is united to God and humanity, through the 
apophasis of the Cross. 

It is through the apophatic knowing of the Cross that the soul finds purification and 
union with God, and this form of mysticism closely resembles the mysticism of Jessie 
Penn-Lewis, as we will see. 

Thus, the transition from the early mystical tradition, to the late medieval period, 
enables us to observe why the stages of mysticism now incorporate personal experience 
in the soul’s interior ascent along the mystical path. Let us take a closer look at this 


matter. 
III. The Soul’s Ascent: The Stages of Mysticism 


As [have said, the early Christian mystics believed, as did the Greeks, that union with 
God meant overcoming the “ontological gulf between God and his creation, a real 
difference of being.” ””* This gulf is bridged, according to Plato, through the soul’s 
ascent, beginning with awakening—the first step in the mystical path. 

Awakening occurs as the soul recognizes that it is “immersed in what only appears to 
be reality, that our knowledge is mere opinion.” ”” The awakened soul embarks on the 
process of detaching itself from all illusions and “from false reality.” '°°’ According to 
Plato, detachment is also a process of purification, a process of educating the mind, the 


body, and the moral or ethical life. For Plotinus, purification is ultimately a longing 
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within the soul “for its true self,” which was also a necessary component of the soul’s | 


search for God. Purification is required not only because “the fallen soul has become self- 


d 991002 
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centere but also because the soul has become focused on a false self. After having 


passed through purification and detachment, the soul is suddenly “swept out of itself into 
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union. Ecstasy means to stand outside oneself, a condition in which the soul finds 


es Louth, p. xv. 
” Thid., p. 6. 
100 Thid. 

10! Thid., p. 42. 
10 Thid., p. 43. 
103 Thid., p. 48. 
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itself “overwhelmed by the reality of its union with the One. The soul has passed 


beyond itself into God. 


Origen explored the soul’s ascent through the three-fold process “of purification, 
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illumination and perfection. For Origen, the successive stages noted in the soul’s 
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ascent began with ethics, or the “formation of virtues, coupled with a struggle against 


passion. Thus, the early Christians mystics were dependent upon Platonic ideals that 
aimed at freeing the soul by subduing the body. '°”’ For the Greeks, the soul undergoes 
education and purification within the mystical path in order to return to its souree—God. 


For the Christian, however, seeking union with God is the soul’s response to God’s love 


; Blakes dowtd Bias . sl 
as demonstrated in the Divine’s ‘descent and condescension in the Incarnation.” !° 


Hence, the epicenter of Christian mysticism, which distinguished it from Greek mystical 


thought, was love of God and love within the body of Christ. To be united to God “‘is 
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both singular and corporate, and is therefore “inseparable from the mystery of the 


Church.’?!2!8 
Thus, in response to God’s love and initiative, the soul seeks intimacy with God 
through holiness by way of the purgative path, the resisting of sin, and by participation in 


life of the Church. '°'' Union with God meant not only union with Christ, but also union 
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with other believers. Christian baptism was, of course, available to all, and in this 


sense Christian mysticism was derived from both a communal and egalitarian impulse, 
and was viewed as the root of the Christian life. 

Having briefly assessed the mystical tradition from the early centuries to the late 
medieval period, we have noted that the early Christian mystics shared “with Platonic 


(and, for that matter, Buddhistic) mysticism a common structure: that of a threefold path 
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to God, consisting of purification, contemplation, and final union. Evelyn 


1 Toid., p. 49. 
1005 : 
Ibid., pp. 170-171. 
16 Thid., p. 59. 
'7 Thid., p. 60. 
18 Thid., p. 197. 
1009 : 
Ibid., p. 200. 
0! Thid., pp. 199 - 200. 
0! King, p. 18 & ff. See also Louth. p. 168 & ff. 
' Louth, p. 199 & ff. 
13 R. Lovelace, “English Devotional Literature,” L. Dupré L. & D. E. Saliers, Christian Spirituality: Post- 
Reformation and Modern. (New York: Crossroad Publishing Company, 1989), p. 318. The three-fold 
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Underhill, who studied the mystical tradition during the same era as Jessie Penn-Lewis, 
outlined five states or stages of the mystic’s path that incorporate the notion of an inner 
self, as acted upon by God. Hence, Underhill explored a “mystical consciousness” that 
evinces five stages, and each stage assessed God’s actions within the soul, as well as the 
soul’s response to, and experience of, God. Underhill's five stages: Awakening, 


d, me incorporate the 


Purgation, I]umination, the Dark Night, and Union with Go 
affective tradition (of Bernard) which considered early Christian mysticism (awakening, 
purgation and illumination) according to the experiences of the inner life. Thus Underhill 
expands the three-fold path of the mystic, mentioned in the first few pages of this thesis, 
into a five-stage path as she explores, for example, purgation through the Dark Night 
which, as we have seen, understands the abstract language of Denys in terms of personal 
experience. Like Bernard, Penn-Lewis also assessed the transmuting and painful 
experiences of the Dark Night within the soul as the soul suffers with Christ on the Cross. 
Perhaps because Underhill was keenly interested in the inner psychological 
manifestations of the mystical path,'°'® she therefore often appraised the lives of the 
mystics through their experiences of the Divine. '°'’ According to Underhill, each of the 
five stages along the mystical path drew the mystic into union with the transcendent God, 
though not all mystics achieved the fifth and final stage—the unitive state. Nor does 
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every mystic demonstrate all the characteristics of each stage, and therefore no one 


mystic “can on that account be treated as typical.” '19 Moreover, to attempt to categorize 


the inner life of the mystic is, as Underhill suggested, “delicate and elusive.” '°°° 


mystical path was observed first in the Christian writings by Origen, and also emphasized by other early 
Christian writers such as Dionysius the Areopagite, see Louth, pp, 54-55. See also King, p. 19 & ff and 
Jantzen, p. 88 & ff. 

lS Egan, Anthology of Christian Mysticism. p. xvi. See also Louth, p. 55. 

wld Underhill, Mysticism, p. 167. 

'°' Underhill was a student and spiritual directee of Friedrich Von Hiigel (1852-1925), author of The 
Mystical Element of Religion. (New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company. 1999) Von Hiigel, like his 
student, Underhill, wrote extensively on the phenomenon within the Christian mystical tradition. See A. 
Loades, Evelyn Underhill. (Great Britain: Fount Paperbacks, 1997) 

"7 Jantzen, p. 317 & ff. Unlike Underhill and Von Hiigel, Jantzen ardently opposed the view among 
scholars like Underhill, that subjective experience identifies a mystical core of religion. See Jantzen, pp. 
332, 338 & ff. 

'°'8 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 167 

0! Thid., p. 168. 

'°0 Thid., p. 167. 
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However incomplete a systematization may prove, Underhill suggests we will gain more 
by the effort than we will lose. '™' 

A brief description of the five stages, according to Underhill, will provide a 
framework whereby to assess the mystical path within Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology. 


2? 
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i. Awakening: The awakened soul has become aware of the Transcendenta It has 


seen for the first time, the landscape of the invisible world. As an awareness of the Divine 
is born, it disrupts the equilibrium and turns the focus of the soul in a new direction. '°™ 
Recognition of the Divine places the things of the present world out of sight, if for only a 
brief moment. As the awakened soul begins to recognize false reality, it turns away or 
detaches from illusion. 

As the soul awakens, it experiences a joy that is short lived. An awareness of its 
inadequacies, egotism, sinfulness and self-centeredness '” is a painful realization. There 
is thus an oscillation between joy and pain. After encountering the invisible world there 
develops a disturbing awareness that one is too flawed to remain in such a perfect world. 
To fully enter the invisible world will ultimately require a complete reorientation or 
transmutation of self, not the mere change of focus, which the awakened state provides. 
A complete reorientation of the soul is required if it is to reach the final state—union with 
the Divine. '°?? This may come in time, but until it does, habitation in the invisible world 


‘ . > 
is denied. !°° 


ii. Purgation: The awakened soul responds by efforts of purification, by ridding itself of 
sin, deceit and illusion, and dedicates itself to the pursuit of holiness.'°’’ The purgative 


stage is a call to holiness. Purgation, then is the “purification of character and detachment 
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from earthly interests, so that the soul is purged or detached from falsehood, self- 


'! Thid., pp. 167-168. 

0? Louth, p. 6 & ff. 

023 Underhill, Mysticism, pp. 176-177. 

3 Louth, p. 42. 

' Thid.. p. 43. 

°° Underhill, Mysticism, p. 193. 

'°7 Thid., p. 198 ff. 

'©°8 Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 26. 
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love '°”? and other moral imperfections which create distance between God and the soul. 
Christian mystics turn to Christ as a model of the perfectly purified soul, for “Christ’s 
human nature was so utterly bereft of self, and apart from all-creatures, as no man ever 


was, and was nothing but a ‘house and habitation of God.’” '°°° 


iii. [ltumination: The effort exerted in the purgative state results in a “peaceful certitude 


of God”'*! in which “the mind is ravished into the abyss of divine Light.”!°” 


1033 


Illumination is thus a state of visions, joy and ecstasies. ~~” Ecstasy “comes from the 


Greek ek-stasis, which literally means ‘standing outside oneself,’” 1034 Often outside one’s 
intellect. Thus, in the state of illumination the soul has become decidedly more God- 
oriented rather than self-oriented.'”> Though supreme intimacy with God or union has 
not been achieved, nonetheless the soul that has been cleansed and purified now 
contemplates God more often than self, though without being fully immersed in God.!*° 
This is betrothal, not marriage.'°*’ Visions and artistic expressions of joy often typify 
illumination. The mystic is often an artist-minstrel, who in the state of illumination longs 


only to enjoy the Divine Beloved.'°** But a further stage has to be endured. 


iv. The Dark Night: Negation and pain most clearly characterize the Dark Night of the 


soul. It is a slipping away of that joy experienced in the state of illumination.'’°” 


Moreover, it is a state of loss and an absence of communion and comfort of one’s closest 
relations, and most importantly the consolations of the Divine. As the mystic outgrows 
their “illuminated consciousness, these selves begin also to realize how partial and 


symbolic that consciousness—even at its best—has been.” '“° The suffering of this state 
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is so terrible that it “plunges the self into the state of negation and misery.” '*' The 
mystic feels utterly abandoned by God and their dearest relations. Through the Dark 


Night the last grip of self is purged completely, and the ego has been transcended, 
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subdued, and it ceases to “be its ‘own centre and circumference. The soul has 


learned to surrender all to God—‘the price of final peace.” !° 


v. Union: The final stage of mysticism, the unitive state, is often imaged as spiritual 


marriage between the soul and the Divine Lover.“ 


Union with God is the proper 
response to God’s love.'°*> Lost in the love of the Divine, the soul has perfected self- 
forgetfulness, it is a complete harmony between the soul and the Divine. The surrender of 
the human will to the Divine renders the mystic at one purpose with the Divine will. The 
mystic is to God “what his own hand is to the person.”'™® God is the vine, and the soul is 
the branch (John 15:5). It is not ‘I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me,’ said Paul 
(Gal 2:20). 

Union represents the transmuted self, and elimination of egotism, of the “I, the Me, 
the Mine,” !°” through the “‘self-naughting which the trials of the Dark Night tended to 
produce.”!°8 Through the Dark Night, the false self has been fully conquered, an 
“imperative condition of the attainment of the unitive life.”'””? Because the false self has 
been purified and penetrated by the Divine, union with God opens a universe of power, 


strength, and energy for ministry and work. “I live, yet not I but God in me.”!°° 


IV. Jessie Penn-Lewis: Conversion and the Mystical Path 


Introduction 
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The soul’s interior ascent, in the life and work of Jessie Penn-Lewis was a crucicentric 
path. Penn-Lewis’s apophasis was expressed within a paschal context which we will now 
assess. !°°! 

Penn-Lewis’s spiritual leadership, feminism and prolific industry are inseparable 
from, and driven by, a perception that she had been united with Christ on the Cross. Her 
literature thus radiates a profound mystical element and she herself walked the mystical 
path, as documented by her letters, diary and biographers. Her mysticism also had social 
meaning, as she championed several causes, chief among these was her support of 
women’s public ministry. Despite her life-long battle with tuberculosis, she managed to 
write for, and speak to, international audiences, admitting that the power to do so came 
through an intimate encounter with the Cross. 

Penn-Lewis was adamant about one matter, that her ongoing capacity to serve Christ 
was fueled by an inner awareness that she has died in Christ in order to live life anew 
with Christ. Like the apostle Paul, Penn-Lewis repeats over and again the proclamation of 
St. Paul, “T live, yet not I.” 

Penn-Lewis’s mystical understanding that she had been crucified with Christ 
represented an inner reality that her primitive self had died and transmuted so that she 
might walk in newness of life in Christ. When Penn-Lewis implied that the crucified 
Christ must have crucified messengers she was suggesting that the path of interiority, the 
path to union with God, was located in a participation in the purgations of the Cross.!°” 
Not only does she participate in the mystical path and preach a mystical theology, 
through her crucicentrism she compelled others to also experience the path of interiority 
through the Cross. 

Penn-Lewis therefore, viewed herself as a prophet of the Cross, a role she shared with 
P.T. Forsyth. Like all prophets, Penn-Lewis received criticism not only from her 
contemporaries, but also from the leaders of Keswick. Yet, she had her own complaint 
against the Church. Penn-Lewis charged that the “message of the Cross was rarely 
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preached, except in its first application to the forgiveness of sins, an interpretation 
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she found inadequate. The Cross, she argued, was not only the means to justification. The 
Cross was also the path to holiness through an “identification of the sinner with Christ in 


His death to sin and to the world.” '°™“ 


The path of interiority that Penn-Lewis associated 
with the purgations of the Cross was the “half-forgotten truth which God ordained Mrs. 
Penn-Lewis to proclaim.”'°”° Holiness, or power over sin, was, according to Penn-Lewis, 
attained in a mystical union with Christ’s death and resurrection, a message she took to 
pulpits around the world. In more detail then, I now trace the mystical path of Penn- 
Lewis, which gave shape to the person she became. 

Our analysis of Penn-Lewis will include an assessment of her conversion and mystical 
awakening. Our purpose is to identify and analyze the sequence of events that helped 
form her mystical theology. We will then observe the spiritual experiences of Penn- 
Lewis, as she proceeds along the mystical path. Lastly, we will explore the social 
implications of Penn-Lewis’s mysticism, noted foremost in her feminism and her call for 
women’s emancipation within Christian work, but also in her insistence upon unity 
within the body of Christ. Another consequence of Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology 
resulted in her opposition to the inadequate mysticism that trailed the Keswick 


. 5 
revivals. !°°° 


Breaking Through: A Mystical Call 


991057 


Penn-Lewis was born “in the midst of religious surroundings. She was the 


granddaughter of a Calvinist, Methodist pastor and the daughter of a Temperance worker. 


991058 


Her conversion came as a “true inward change of heart, only after she married 


William Penn-Lewis, and after the couple moved to Brighton, some distance from her 
family. Once settled in Brighton, the couple decided to attend the Church of the 


Annunciation. Jessie, however, became dissatisfied with the Anglo-Catholic vicar whose 
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high Church views she found unpersuasive. For example, Jessie had no interest in 


‘ ‘ : ; . 9 
confession, a rite the vicar tried to impose upon her. !°° 


Eighteen months later, Mrs. Penn-Lewis found herself driven by a “deep inward desire 


to know that [she] was a child of God.”!°° 


Her longing for a more personal relationship 
with God led her into an experience she calls conversion, which occurred, she claimed, 
like the Apostle Paul’s, “without the aid of any human instrument.”!°°! Following her 
conversion, Penn-Lewis developed a longing for holiness. Thus, she set out to conquer 
sin, even though her best efforts “ended in abject failure, and the succeeding few months 
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were a record of bitter repentance and many tears over sin and weakness she could 


not master. 

Simultaneous with these events, Mr. and Mrs. Penn-Lewis relocated to Richmond, 
Surrey, where they joined Holy Trinity Church. In contrast to the High Church 
atmosphere of Brighton, here the couple enjoyed “the deep spiritual teaching of the 
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Reverend Evan H. Hopkins, whose every sermon was ‘an opening of heaven to 


Mrs. Penn-Lewis’s “intense and hungry soul.”!° Hopkins, as we have suggested, was 


the chief theologian and mentor of the early Keswick Conventions. It was at Holy Trinity 


Church where Penn-Lewis learned of the “Spirit-filled life,”'° 
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that promised “victory 
over sin. 


The plea for holiness, in anticipation of Christ's imminent return, was a central theme 


1067 


of the premillennialism of the late 19th century.’ In like fashion, the early Keswick 


Divines offered power over sin in preparation for Christ’s final return. It is no surprise 


therefore that Penn-Lewis’s self-condemnation and longing for holiness was fueled by 


Hopkins’ !°* 
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premillennial teaching that called the Church “to be more single-eyed to His 


glory. 
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In pursuit of holiness Penn-Lewis propelled herself into a variety of ministries 
throughout Richmond. She led Bible classes and assumed leadership both at a Rescue 
Mission and also within the local YWCA. She also counseled young women who were 
“seeking spiritual help.”'°”° Though deeply engaged in ministry, Penn-Lewis remained 
dissatisfied with her own spiritual life. She perceived that Christ was leading 
“His child deeper, and even deeper, down into fellowship with Himself,”'°”' that there 
were “depths and heights” !°”” that she had yet to discover. Thus, she set her face as “flint 
to press on to the fullest blessing.”!°” 

A deeper spiritual experience came as Penn-Lewis had anticipated, without warning. 
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As she was traveling “alone in a railway carriage, she sensed her soul had penetrated 


the transcendental world. I will quote again an important passage from her diary: 


Suddenly my spirit broke through into the spiritual world and I was caught 
up into the bosom of the Father! For days afterwards I felt that I was as a 
babe lying in the Father’s bosom with all the world below lying in 
darkness whilst I was in Light, clear as crystal and so pure that every 
speck of sin stood out in blackness. The people walking the streets looked 
to me as in another world... the Lord stood by me and I clasped his very 


feet ... the room seemed filled with glory. '°” 


As this portion of her diary illustrates, Penn-Lewis’s spiritual perceptions were 
awakened. Though this experience was so pure and pleasurable, yet an awareness of 
every “spec of sin” disturbed her. '°”° The awakening of her soul, though joyful, was 
accompanied by a painful awareness of her own inadequacies. She was acutely aware that 


her sinfulness disrupted the pleasures of a breaking in of the spiritual world. Thus she 
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oscillated between pleasure—for having entered the invisible world, she had a noxious 
awareness that her sins prevented permanent habitation. A complete transformation of her 
imperfections would be necessary if her soul was to enjoy, without interruption, the 
pleasures of the invisible world. '°”” 

For months afterwards Penn-Lewis enjoyed a continual “breaking through into the 


0 : ‘ ‘ : : » 10 
d,” '°’8 which she experienced as a “melting into tears.” '°”? The 


supernatural worl 
awakened state, however, was transitory and there was a “gradual cessation of this 
heavenly experience.”!°8° She was shown by “the wisdom of God,” '*! that the interior 
path was negotiated through an apophasis of the Cross, rather than via sensible 


consolation. She wrote: 


I began to dread the loss of my experience, and to seek now the 
‘experience’ that seemed to be slipping from me. At this point, I was 
shown, by the mercy of God, the path of the Cross, and the wisdom of 
God in withdrawing the gifts of God, for the soul to rest entirely in Him, 
and not in joy or ecstatic communion, which made me spiritually self- - 
absorbed. I only wanted to be left alone to retire within the communion 
with my Beloved. The physical being was not in the least involved, and 
the ecstasy of delight was purely in the spirit, keeping me ... But when I 
saw that the loss of this spiritual delight and ecstasy meant fruit, through 
death and a life in God Himself above His gifts, I gladly chose the path of 
the Cross and consented to walk in the night of faith to that goal where 


God would be All in All,!°® 


Here we observe Penn-Lewis preferring the “night of faith”, to pleasures of spiritual 
ecstasy, in order to transcend self-absorption. Love of the Divine, above all spiritual 


pleasures, motivates the mystic to endure the apophasis of the Cross, through “night of 
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faith.” For a “mystic does not enter on his quest because he desires the happiness of the 


Beatific Vision, the ecstasy of union with the Absolute, or any other personal reward.”!°*° 


As Penn-Lewis welcomed detachment, the loss of “spiritual delight and ecstasy” !°™* 
choosing instead the “night of faith” '°8° she embraced the Cross, that “God would be All 
in All.” '°8° While many of her peers within Keswick were seeking Pentecost experiences, 
and suggesting that faith initiates the highest mystical state apart from the Cross, Penn- 


Lewis embraced another path. She wrote: 


And I saw that after all, the Baptism of the Spirit, which I had thought was 
the goal of the Christian life, was really meant by the Lord to be but the 
beginning of a path which should lead the believer into the fellowship of 
the Cross, and through the death of the Cross into union with the 


Ascended Lord in the bosom of the father, !°°” 


Thus, she was implicitly engaged in a major criticism regarding the significance of the 
religious experiences of many of Keswick divines—a dangerous position to assume. - 

Having enjoyed entrance into the invisible world, Penn-Lewis’s awakened soul enters 
a state of purgation where she seeks to please the Divine Beloved.'”** Her “brave and 


constant struggle for victory”! 
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over Sin was motivated by the longing for her life to be 


“lost in His, a “sweet sense of ‘nothing between’”!””! her soul and God's. The 


awakened soul desires the Beloved as much as it hates its own imperfections, and the soul 
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thus seeks to purge itself “of all that stands between it and goodness. Penn-Lewis 
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therefore sought “the fellowship of the Cross,”!°”* that she might be an empty vessel to 


“be filled with the Heavenly Treasure.”'0™ 
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While Penn-Lewis said, “I sought to conquer my besetting sins, years later she 


realized that apart from God, she “initiated nothing, built up nothing, ‘pushed’ 
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nothing. Ultimately, it was through the cleansing of the Dark Night, by way of the 
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“principle of deat the soul overcomes ego and dependence upon accolades. The real 


business of purgation, Underhill suggests, is to be rid of “those foolish interests in which 
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the surface consciousness is steepe Purgation therefore can be understood as a 
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“complete detachment of all finite things. Through the purgative path Penn-Lewis 


recognized that spiritual depths are attained alone, without human consolation. She 


wrote: 


I discovered that I had been longing for human companionship in the 
pressing on, and I saw that I must be content to be alone in soul if I would 


press on to the heights... I remembered that Jesus was lonely in soul, and I 


saw that if I would press on, I must be content to be lonely too.!'”° 


Spiritual heights are reached not only through the loss of human relations, but also 
through a detachment from our ego and our false self. Perhaps the most important task of 
purgation is therefore the stripping of self.''°! Likewise, Penn-Lewis perceived that she 


must become free from her own self-orientation that was manifest in many ways, but 
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most painfully through a relentless self-consciousness. ~~ Penn-Lewis acknowledged that 


she was imprisoned by a self-orientation that immobilized not only her intimacy with 
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Christ but her Christian work as well. She longed for freedom, particularly when 


speaking in public, which “no practice ever made speaking less difficult.”''"* She said, 


‘I give time every morning to read and pray: I have put everything right in 
my life as far as I know.’ But the Lord still said, ‘It is YOU.’ And then He 
began to break me, and there came to me a terrible revelation that every 


bit of this activity, this energy, this indomitable perseverance, was myself 


after all, though it was hidden under the name of consecration. de 


Penn-Lewis underwent purgation to find release not only from self-consciousness but 
also from the disharmony it provoked between her soul and the Divine. An awareness of 


her self-orientation and willfulness was “truly a horror,”’'°° like “a handful of filthy 


rags,”!'°° she admitted. Thus, in her abasement she saw that self must die on the Cross. 


1107 Her diary notes: 


Then came the still small voice once more, and this time it was the one 
litthe word—‘Crucified.’ ‘Crucified!’ What did it mean? I had not asked to 
be crucified, but to be filled. But now Romans 6:6-11 became a power to 


me, and I knew the meaning of ‘our old man was crucified with Him...’ 


and what Paul meant in his words, ‘crucified with Christ’ (Gal. ii: 20). '!°8 


Penn-Lewis endured purgation, as other mystics had, because the primitive self or the 


‘old Adam’ of St. Paul—is wholly incapable of super-sensual adventure,” ''” even 


while it craves “harmony with the Absolute.”!'''® Thus, the crucifixion of self was the 
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portal to unbroken communion with God and “the final prize of peace. Penn-Lewis 
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concluded that the path to abundant life where “the human spirit [is] set free from 


sin and self comes through a mystical death of self on the Cross. God, according to Penn- 


Lewis, never gives spiritual power to “the old creation, nor the uncrucified soul ... Satan 


will give power to the ‘old Adam,’ but God will not.”!!" 
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Freedom from an inner prison 


of egotism came by way of the Cross.” Through the purgations of the Cross, Penn- 


Lewis received the grace of illumination. 
In the state of illumination the soul is now more God-oriented than self-oriented, 
though supreme union has not been achieved. Yet in the state of illumination the 


cleansing of purgation has enabled the soul to contemplate God more often than self, and 
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this lends the soul a significant degree of power and spiritual freedom.’ '” As the soul 


emerges from the grips of self-centeredness, Jesus is manifest “in the human vessel,” !!'® 
and Penn-Lewis found that her spirit was suddenly released from “every bond, and 
seemed to break through into the heavens as from some inward prison, finding its place in 
the heart of God.”!'!” Illumination, or as Penn-Lewis seemed to call it, the resurrection 


experience, comes only as one is “crucified with Christ, which is the other half of the 


experience, ‘risen with Him’—‘twin parts of one fact."7!''® 


Visions frequently typify the illumination of the mystic, often with powerful noetic 


consequences.'''? Penn-Lewis’s diary documents several visions whose meaning she 
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interpreted afterwards. ~ Though she believed that God does not “force the brain to 


: : oo 112 we . . 
retain the revelations made to the heart, ' her visions often directed her choices. For 
example, in a state of illumination Penn-Lewis experienced a vision whose meaning was 
clear. Following a serious recurrence of tuberculosis, she found herself alone in a cottage, 


aware that she was facing death. She questioned whether she was prepared to “be 
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suddenly taken to the heavenly home, or should she hasten back to her doctors. The 


vision offered her guidance and consolation. She wrote: 


From this ‘Mount of Vision’ I could see you all in your battle on the 
plains. Was I never again to help strengthen your hands with the words of 
life, and share in your faith victories? For myself it was absolute peace, 
and readiness to ‘depart and be with Christ which is very far better,’ but so 
much the Lord had promised me I should finish before that time came, 
rose to my vision... I turned from the blessed prospect of relief from the 
conflict of these days, and looking into the face of the Lord, I told Him I 


must go back to the work if He would permit me. And He did. ''” 


This vision, noted in her diary, informed Penn-Lewis’s “surface consciousness and 


another intelligence which purports to be divine.”!!”4 


Similarly, Penn-Lewis claimed to receive guidance and ability through God’s 
illuminating presence. For example, she said she wrote The Word of the Cross,!!”> The 
Magna Charta of Woman,''”° The Song of Songs!!?” and The Story of Job,''”8 guided by 
God’s illuminations, or what seemed “like the voice of God.”!!”” Always aware of her 
physical limitations, Penn-Lewis encountered extreme physical exhaustion while writing 


The Story of Job. It was at this point she sensed God asking her to “drop her ‘body’ at the 
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Cross as never before, and afterwards she sensed the “Risen Life began to flow 


again.”''*! The next day she sat at her desk and began to write, and “God began to pour 


His light through.”''*” She wrote for hours, as “fast as He gave it to me.”!'** God, Penn- 
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Lewis believed, had guided her hand as she wrote The Story of Job, one of her most 
mystical works. Similarly, when writing The Word of the Cross, Penn-Lewis claimed that 
God had given her this book in one day. “His hand was upon me, writing all He showed 


me.” 1134 


I waited before the Lord for the last chapter, and on my knees there came 
to me the vision of the Lamb in the midst of the Throne. The last chapter 


seemed to be let down from the glory—and so it was finished.''!*° 


Thus, in the state of illumination Penn-Lewis’s spirit embraced visions, she wrote under 
the direct guidance of God, and she enjoyed a continual breaking in of the invisible 
world. In each case, the state of illumination imparted clarity of insight, ''*° by which she 
was able to perceive and participate in God’s purposes for her life and work. Writing to 


her husband during her travels to Scandinavia, she told him: 


I can truly say that all that would be fascinating to the flesh here is utterly 
naught to me. It does not appeal to one chord in me. Nothing but the 
yearning over souls and the intense vision of what they are to Him through 


Calvary could uphold. '!%” 


Just as “Calvary” was a central motif to Penn-Lewis’s mysticism, by reading and 
reflecting on her own mystical work, “Calvary” was often understood in terms of the 
Dark Night—the final path of purgation. Thus, the Dark Night is most clearly understood 
as a state of negation and pain, the apophatic path of interiority whereby the primitive self 
is finally transcended and ceases to “be its ‘own centre and circumference.’”!!*® As the 
soul is thrust into a state of loss of both human and or divine consolations, the Dark Night 


therefore entails “bitter suffering: far worse than that endured in the Purgative Way.”!'”? 
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Penn-Lewis’s own life is clearly characterized by pain and loss. Her biographer 


suggested that that she suffered every bit as much as Job. 


Mrs. Penn-Lewis proved herself not merely to have intellectually and 
intelligently comprehended the [book of Job], but to have entered 


spiritually and experimentally into its inmost thought, and to have in spirit 


passed through, in some degree, the sorrows of the patriarch. ee 


In depicting the Dark Night, Penn-Lewis implied that the soul must embrace the 
negations of the Cross before entering the life of resurrection. The “self must ‘lose to find 


and die to live.’”’'4' Penn-Lewis described her own Dark Night as ‘drinking of ‘His 
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cup, a dying on the Cross with Christ.''** 


Her notion of the Dark Night engaged the 
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“triumphant emergence into life, only so far as it has entered “into ‘His death.’”!!*° 


For Penn-Lewis, the Cross: 


of Christ is the instrument God uses to deal with the ‘flesh,’ the old nature, 


the Adam life. God does not cleanse the flesh, He condemns it to death.'!*° 


Most unnervingly, as though paralyzed on a Cross, the Dark Night is viewed as an 
unselfing process in which the self “loses the power to Do; and learns to surrender its will 
to the operation of a larger Life.”''*’ The self-naughting operation, intrinsic to the Dark 


Night, is an interior path that deprives the self of its 


‘perception, knowledge, will, work, self-seeking,’ the I, the Me, the Mine,- 


-loses itself, denies itself, unforms itself, drawing ‘ever nearer’ to the One, 
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till ‘nothing is to be seen but a ground which rests upon itself’ —the 


ground of the soul, in which it has union with God. ''8 


Oswald Chambers, a popular Christian writer and contemporary of Penn-Lewis, 
congratulated Penn-Lewis on her book, The Word of the Cross. Chambers, in 
appreciation said that her book offered insight into the whole process of self-negation. He 


wrote: 


Your ‘Cross of Calvary’ is pre-eminently of God. The splendid treasure of 
pain, your pain, has merged into the greatness of God’s power. Your book 
teaches clearly and grandly what the Spirit witnesses to in the Bible and in 
our hearts, viz: that ‘the Way of God’ flatly contradicts common sense, 
and by utmost despair the Holy Ghost leads to resurrection triumph. The 
breakdown of the natural virtues seems to be the point wherein most 
regenerated lives are cast into despair. Your book will help these to 
understand that this despair must end in death to natural goodness and self, 
and be raised by the power of God into inconceivable glorious power and 
peace and liberty. You are clearer and clearer each time you write, and 
each day you grow from those past days of mysterious crucifixion, which 


is an open secret to those of us who have the witness of the Spirit. '!”” 


Whereas Chambers understood her, many did not. For she challenged too much of what 
they had come to hold dear. They did not want to hear of the necessity of the pain of 
purgation, or the endurance demanded of the ‘Dark Night,’ let alone the ‘naughting’ of 
the soul this entailed. Thus, there were many in Keswick who opposed the purgation and 
self-stripping of Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology. For Keswick preferred the shorter path 
of the Quietist, rather than the arduous interior path of the mystic. 

Undeterred, she continually made the sufferings of Calvary the central motive of her 


Cross Theology. For example, while addressing the Bridge of Allan Conference, Penn- 


"88 Thid.. p. 401. 
"49 Gerrard, p. 220. 
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Lewis was asked to speak to the learned “Presbyterian Divines, Doctors of Divines, and 
Ministers of all denominations.” !~° Necessarily, she spoke of the purgative ways of the 
Cross, and the following excerpt from her biography draws upon her recollections of that 


occasion. 


As she walked up the aisle of the Tent ... with nothing but a deep, deep 
sense of her own emptiness and utter insufficiency for such an occasion, 
the thought came to her: Should she give an ordinary Bible Reading, as 
she so well could, on some beautiful pleasing theme from the Word? Or 
should she- dare she- be faithful to her ‘commission’ as a crucified 
messenger of the Crucified Lord, and tell out to that concourse of 
Ministers and white-haired Divines the oft times unwelcome message, that 
the Cross, in its personal application to the servant of God, means a deep 
experimental circumcision of the heart, a laying down of the ‘natural’ gifts 
of the soul, the ‘own’ eloquence, the ‘own’ power for service; that out of 
the depths of the spirit, where Christ dwells, may flow to others the life of 
the Risen Lord, unchecked and unhindered by the human channel. Then, 
as she mounted the platform, the Lord Himself poured through her lips the 
message He had for that gathering, in a faithful proclamation of Paul’s 


Gospel of the Cross.''*! 


The sufferings of the Dark Night are heightened by the misapprehensions of some who 
view the Dark Night not as a state of spiritual purification, but as a state of spiritual 
decline. As the soul undergoes stripping in the Dark Night, the soul feels impotent and 
weak. “Every vice is reawakened,” ''” and the soul finds itself bereft of good deeds. 
Many, in fact, deem the soul to be in a state of spiritual decay. Penn-Lewis encountered a 
woman in such a state, though Penn-Lewis quickly discerned that she was “manifestly a 
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surrendered soul” undergoing what appeared to be a Dark Night. All “winter she had 


"59 Thid.. p. 195. 

''5! Thid., pp. 195-196. 

"52 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 392. 
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been passing through it, and others had said she was ‘backsliding. Even though she 


did not understand the experience, she “had the assurance herself that she was in the 
Hand of God.”!!** Penn-Lewis comforted this woman who seemed unfamiliar with the 
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interior path, the “conformity to the death of Jesus, and through Penn-Lewis the 


woman discerned “what God was doing” ''*’ in her own soul. This is just one example of 
how Penn-Lewis functioned as a spiritual director and the woman’s response, “You have 
come this time for me!!! may well have been that of many others. 

Through the strippings of the Dark Night, the self is purged not only of ego, but also 
of false dependence on human and divine consolation. Penn-Lewis often claimed that she 


was “the crucified messenger of the Crucified Lord,”!!”? 


and this was certainly the case 
towards the end of her life. One month following the death of her beloved husband, Penn- 
Lewis suffered the loss of her trusted secretary and biographer, Mary Gerrard. During 
these challenging circumstances Penn-Lewis maintained extraordinary calm and peaceful 
repose. In a private letter, Penn-Lewis acknowledged the stripping of the Cross, through 


the Dark Night. She wrote: 


Now, I must be poured out for God as never before... Truly God was 


stripping His beloved child, so as to leave her ‘no shadow of anything to 


cling to, or rest upon, outside of Himself.’!'™ 


Fortunately she also knew the experiences of union with God, beyond the pain. As a 
result of the transmuting process of the Dark Night, the soul had perfected a self- 
forgetting, the soul had transcended egotism, thus making possible a state of union with 


the Transcendent. Rightly characterized as spiritual marriage, in the unitive state the soul 


is now capable of “being to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is to a man,” ''°! 


one in purpose. Spiritual union for Penn-Lewis was thus imaged as intimacy and oneness 


"34 Thid. 

"55 Thid. 

"56 hid. 

"5? Thid. 

1158 thid. 

"9 Thid., p. 195. 

''© Gerrard, p. 291. 

"6! Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 27. 
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of purpose and will. In a “‘face to face’ communion and fellowship,” ''8 the unified soul 


claimed to know, “with a deep inward consciousness, that of herself she could ‘do 


* 1163 The soul thus shared with 
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nothing’—but whatsoever she saw the Father doing. 


Christ in the “‘mighty ordination of His pierced hands, and only through the sharing 


of Calvary does the human “spirit becomes truly ‘joined to the Lord’ as ‘one spirit.” '!® 


In the fully matured mystic, “self, though intact, is wholly penetrated—as a sponge by 
the sea—by the Ocean of Life and Love to which he has attained. I live, yet not I but God 
in me.” !'© In the same way, after receiving praise from her audience, Penn-Lewis said 


that “it was absolutely the work of God Himself... I had no part in it at all. All they said 
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passed over me to Him, for ‘I am not.”’ He 


The mystical path provides the soul with a profound degree of detachment that 
enabled it to accept human accolades as well as fiery trials with equanimity. For the 


unitive life, “though lived in the world, is never of it.”!'®? Whatever might befall the 


mystics, they remain at peace because they “live at transcendent levels of reality,”!!” 


they breathe “‘an atmosphere whose true quality we cannot even conceive.” ''”° Penn- 
Lewis’s way of expressing the repose of union was to say that no human circumstance 


disrupts the soul who is “transfused by a spiritual glow.”!'”! She explains: 
p yasp g p 


[The] Lord is truly our ‘casing,’ our covering, as we abide in Him, and the 
awful ocean-weight of the world’s atmosphere cannot get in as we hid in 


him, and keep the spirit open by prayer to the heavenly air by which alone 


we can breathe and live through these awful days.''”* 


''®? Gerrard, p. 53. 

"1 Thid. 

"6 Thid., p. 66. 

''8 Tbid., p. 237. 

"16 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 417. 

''87 Gerrard, p. 111, 

68 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 414. 

"1 Thid., p. 413. 

''7° Ibid. See also Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, pp. 49-50. 
"7! Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 49. 
''?? Gerrard, p. 258. 


As far I know, Penn-Lewis was the first to see the implications of the unitive state for 
women. In addition to the peace and repose evidenced in her mystical consciousness, the 
unitive state is also one in which the soul is “conscious that [she] is now at length 
cleansed ... and has become in a mysterious manner, ‘that which [she] beholds.’” 173 The 
primitive self has undergone transmutation through the Dark Night and now possesses the 
real and eternal qualities of the Beloved. The implication as Penn-Lewis argued, was that 
both flesh and gender have likewise been transformed such that women, in the unitive 


state, transcend the weakness associated with their gender. ''”4 


While speaking in 
Scandinavia, Penn-Lewis reminded women that throughout time, those who have pursued 


the path of purgation receive, as their reward, the fruit of union. She writes: 


God’s army of women [are]... ‘foolish enough to depend upon God for 
their wisdom; ‘weak’ enough for the endynamiting with God’s strength; 
‘base’ enough to have no ‘honour’ but God’s honour; ‘despised’ enough to 
be kept in the dust at His feet, and better than all, ‘Not’ —‘nothing’ enough 


for God to be everything! ''” 


According to Evelyn Underhill, the self-stripping process of the Dark Night ushers the 
soul into the unitive state with its renewing power. In a similar fashion, the Apostle Paul 


» 1176 that resulted in the 


experienced self-conquest “so vividly described in Romans 
unitive experience in which Paul states; “I live, yet not I.”''’’ Paul’s experiences on the 
road to Damascus, and his subsequent visions and ecstasies, gave him a “vivid 
consciousness of [Christ’s] reality and presence.”! '"8 This intense awareness of 
communion with God is again noted in the Apostle, who speaks of the Christian process 
as a death and rebirth in Jesus (i.e., Christian baptism). He is not, Underhill argued, 


“borrowing an image from the pagan mysteries, but describing something through which 


''7? Underhill, Mysticism, pp. 417-418. 
'™ Thid. 
"> Gerrard, p. 74. 
''76 Underhill. The Mystics of the Church, p. 35 
1177 : 
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78 Thid., p. 30. 
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he has passed.”''”’ Paul’s statement in Romans 6: 5-6 has been repeated in the lives of 
mystics throughout time, '!®° including Jessie Penn-Lewis’s. 

According to Underhill, Paul’s purgation in Arabia (Gal 1:17), is followed by an 
illuminative state complete with visions and ecstasies described in Acts 22:17, Galatians 
2:2 and 2 Corinthians 12:2. ''®' The mystical path for Paul, with its self-abandonment, 
visions, revelations, communion with the Divine, imparted a newness of life. As a new 
creature, Paul is profoundly conscious that he is born of a free woman rather than the 
slave. ''®? As such, he can now do all things through Christ who strengthens him. He has 
reached the theopathic life, union is complete and Paul is “humbly yet deeply aware of 
the actual energy of God operative within each deed and decision of his own.”!!® He is 
in a state of perfect peace and he enjoys complete self-abandonment, despite the difficult 
trials of his life. Paul wishes everyone to walk in this newness of life, which he knows is 
not an end in itself. Nor are the visions (2 Cor. 12) and ecstatic expressions (1 Cor. 
14:18), which characterized his life, a goal in and of itself. He treats these events with a 
dispassion, Underhill observed.''** The mystical “communion of his soul with Christ 
must not be a matter of personal enjoyment.” ''®° The social meaning Paul ascribes to 
these mystical experiences supports rather than supplants ''*° his service as an apostle to 
the Church (1 Cor 14). The social impact of Paul’s life was therefore most keenly noted 
in that his experiences empowered his efforts on behalf others. 

Like the Apostle Paul, Penn-Lewis’s unitive consciousness was also expressed in 
tireless service to others, noted most explicitly in her opposition to gender bias. Yet, 
Penn-Lewis also recognized that part of her purgation included a gender bias, for though 
a woman, her mission was to exhibit, and exhorts others to enter into the power she had 
attained through an experience with the Cross. While she recognized that there was no 


“denial of the Divine seal, there was no getting away from the evidence of the 


"' Thid., p. 41. 

"189 Romans 6:5-6: “For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we will certainly be united, 
with him in a resurrection like his. We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of sin- 
might be destroyed and we might no longer be enslaved to sin.” 
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there were occasions she sought a male messenger, so that audiences might 
heed the fullest meaning of the Cross without gender prejudice. She eventually came to 
see that women who desire to preach are “likewise called to an understanding of the 
Word which will agree with that inward voice.”''®® Penn-Lewis devoted much of her life 
to advancing gender equality in Christian ministry, an equality she believed grew out of a 
mystical encounter with the Cross. 

Women, Penn-Lewis suggested, are used by God to illustrate the power of the Cross. 
She herself was used in such a manner. For this reason, women who sense God leading 


them to preach the gospel must also offer a biblical defense for their public service and 


ministry. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


I am strongly impressed that, for the strengthening of the position for the 
Lord’s handmaidens’ freedom for use by the Holy Spirit in proclaiming 
the wonderful works of God, I must now set forth in print the evidences 
that this is the purpose of God, as I have proved it in my own life. I no 
longer say to the Lord, ‘Why has thou made me a woman?’ ... For the 
‘Message of the Cross’ is its motive and its end, showing how, for the 
members of the Body of Christ, the ‘enmity’ was ‘slain’ at Calvary not 
only as between Jew and Gentile, but between ‘bond and free,’ and ‘male 
and female’ (Ephes. 11.1 1-19, Gal. iii. 28)—both having died with Christ, 
that ‘out of both’ might be made anew creation, i.e., the spiritual Body of 


Christ, of which He is the Head.'!®? 


Through the mystical path of the Cross, not only are the weakness associated with 
women crucified, transmuted and transcended, but the prejudice against women are also 
overcome. As Cross unites souls to God, as well as to each other, the Cross thus subdues 


the enmity between women and men. Penn-Lewis writes: 


''87 Gerrard, p. 266. 
''88 Thid., p. 268. 
"8 Thid., pp. 267-268. 
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In the home sphere she is woman, wife, mother, sister; but in the Church 
and in service for God, praying or ‘proclaiming godliness’ (1 Tim 11.10 lit) 
she is a ‘partaker the Divine nature,’ a messenger of the Lord of Hosts, a 
member of the heavenly Body the Church- in both spheres seeking, with a 


meek and quiet spirit, to do the will of her Head in heaven.''”° 


» 1191 a6 astonished at the 


A man “with a strong prejudice against the ministry of women 
skill and power manifest in Mrs. Penn-Lewis’s ministry. He admitted to her afterwards 
that he did not think it possible that “God would use a woman like that!”!!°? She took this 
occasion to suggest that: “God never does use a woman like that, or a man either! God 


1193 ; 
1? 1193 Gender is transcended at the Cross. 


only uses a new creation 
Therefore a soul that has attained union with God through a “stripping off of the I, the 
Me, the Mine,”!!®* is thus “made part of the mystical Body of God; and, humbly” '!®° 
takes its “place in the corporate life of Reality.” ''°° Mysticism, as it operated in the work 
of Penn-Lewis, was a unifying force not only between the soul and the Beloved, but also 
between souls that are united to Christ. In so far as each soul “experiences the in-working 
power of the Cross, whereby the... fallen life” ''?’ dies, the soul may rise “above the death 


of nature which is ours in Adam.”"'” 


Calvary is therefore a “place of unity between Jew 
and Gentile (Eph ii. 11-18), and that there can be no divisions in Christ, for Christ cannot 
be divided.”''” The power of Calvary releases the soul from bondage to prejudice and 
sin, ending “the spirit of the world, the spirit of division, the power of the devil, and the 
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life of self-pleasing. Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology also had implications for the 


conflict that often exists between different denominations. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


' Thid., pp. 268-269. 


'?! Thid., p. 269. 
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"4 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 425. 
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''97 Gerrard, p. 284. 

''°8 Thid., p. 289. 
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i) 
iw) 
No 


When the Proclamation of the Cross and its message had been considered 
... See how rich and full had been the unveiling of the Atoning Cross of our 
Risen and Glorified Lord, and how marvelously it had been proved that 
Ministers of many denominations ... could meet together in one spirit, and 
without controversy over divergent points of view, on the basis of the 
Cross. Also it was plainly visible again and again as the days went by that 
in the full unveiling of the Cross, all manifestations and workings of the 
‘flesh’ were eliminated, and the pure working of the Spirit of God made 


. 2 
possible. '7"! 


Those who have conquered, or transcended their Adamic or flesh-life have access to new 
resources and capacities for unity. According to Underhill, as the soul attained union a 
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“fresh life is imparted,” '~"” and ‘new creative powers are conferred.” '°? As such the 


soul has “new responsibilities and is often called to effort and endurance on a mighty 
scale.” '7° 

Despite her shy personality and chronic illness, Penn-Lewis’s life was one of 
extraordinary energy, noted throughout her international career.'”°° While she engaged in 
a life-long battle with tuberculosis, even her doctors were amazed. One said that; “Mrs. 
Penn-Lewis is a law unto herself.””!”°° Her strength and endurance often surpassed those 


who were young and healthy. While speaking in Sweden, Penn-Lewis seemed to go from 


strength to strength while her translators were steadily exhausted. Her diary reads: 


I never quite realized how the Lord carries me, until I was side by side 
with my interpreters. As I give forth the ‘Word of Life,’ I seem to become 
more vigorous, while they seem to flag and grow weary. Even a strong 


man, interpreting, grew weary, though I was as free as when I began, and 


°! Tid., p. 276. 
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resumed at my next meeting as if I had not spoken before! This is the 
difference between the ‘power of His endless life’ to quicken physically, 


12 
and the natural resources. !7”” 


Near the end of her life, her sponsors were surprised by the paradox of her gaunt and 
weak body, yet all the while her voice and message captivated audiences for long periods. 


Her biographer wrote: 


That little frail body! We almost wondered sometimes how the flesh and 
bones hung together. And yet what a power she was. How she flamed for 
God! Has she flamed out? No, the flame was so mighty for God that He 
has delivered it from the weak vessel of clay that it might flame to its 
uttermost in His presence for ever... Her fruit remains, for it is living seed 
planted in the hearts and lives of God’s children in every corner of the 
world—it is a host of living souls delivered from the power of the enemy, 
and brought into fellowship and union with God, by the testimony of the 


Holy Spirit through her lips and pen.'7°8 


The vitality of her life was contagious. Such souls are like holy mothers who “bring forth 
souls by their labours.”!*°’ Penn-Lewis’s offspring also radiate “new transcendental 
life,”!?!° and through them new mystical “energy is actually born into the world.” '7!! 


Indebted to Penn-Lewis as his spiritual mother, one man wrote: 


Iam your son in this service. You have seen what I did not see, and 
believed for what I did not think possible, and have cheered and helped me 
when all was dark and blank. Someday, in the glory, we will talk over it 
all. One thing I entreat—do not cease to pray for me. Do you remember 

°°) Thid., p. 166. 

'°8 Thid., pp. 306-307. 

'2 Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 85. See also p. 82. 


"19 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 431. 
"I! Thid., p. 432. 


your last prayer for in me in my room here? It was like the ‘mighty 
ordination of pierced hands.’ Please take me still as one of your burdens to 


the Master’s feet.!7!* 


Christians around the world were empowered by her teaching. One admiring individual 
said, following her sermon on the Cross; “It is difficult to explain the influence of your 


teaching on my mind, but somehow it is teaching that teaches, and I find that few do that 
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now Likewise, F.B. Meyer, an eminent Keswick writer, pastor and leader, also 


claimed that Penn-Lewis’s teaching imparted a “definite blessing” !?"4 


and gave a “bed- 
rock teaching of the soundest description.” !?!° He went on to say that through her 
g p y g 


teaching: 


We saw our deep need of the experimental fact of Calvary. Our death- 
union in Christ was the only way to our life-union in Him. I thank God for 
His dear child, and for her untiring witness to the blood-stained Cross of 


Calvary, in the fulness of its applied power. '*'° 


During the last week of her life, though frail and unable to walk, Penn-Lewis’s 
biographer suggested that she “seemed to be enjoying herself interiorly.” '*'’ When asked 
to “comment on the pace at which she was living life, she replied, ‘Oh, this is life to 
me!’” '*!® Her last sermons were filled, audiences claimed, with “remarkable lucidity and 
power... but not referring to physical strength... but the kind of power which conveys the 
truth to the hearers.”'”!” She reflected in her own person “tranquillity according to His 


essence, activity according to His Nature: absolute repose, absolute fecundity.” '”’° Like 


1212 Gerrard, pp. 196-197. 
"715 Gerrard, p. 197. 
*" Ibid., p. 286. 
a Ibid. 
1216 Ibid. 
'2!7 Gerrard, p. 299. 
'2!8 Tbid., p. 300. 
"219 Tid. 
'2°0 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 434. 


many mystics, Penn-Lewis was an invincible force who appeared to transcend many of 


the obstacles and limitations in her life.'*”' 
Summary Remarks 


Penn-Lewis does not identify herself as a mystic, nor does she appear conscious that her 
spiritual path progresses through five stages of mysticism, as outlined by Underhill. Yet, 
this appears to be the case. Penn-Lewis’s interior ascent resembled the five stages of 
mysticism: |?” Awakening, Purgation, Illumination, the Dark Night and Union. Through 
the purgative path and the apophasis of the Cross, Penn-Lewis follows the late medieval 
tradition which depicts the soul’s ascent through introspective and experiential language. 
Moreover, like Bonaventure, Cross Theology engaged personal suffering within the 
context of the paschal narrative whereby the interior ascent is joined with personal 
experience. In this way, Cross Theology was the means of transcending the false selves, 
required by the Greeks and early Christian mystics, as well as the way in which the soul 
is transformed by Christ’s passion and become more available to others. 

The way of the Cross is not merely a symbol of the soul’s interior ascent. The 


imitation of Christ was also the 


inchoate and inexplicable interior darkness is ... a concrete manifestation 
of the paschal mystery. This ‘bodily’ mysticism, therefore, might be said 
to effect a crucial transposition: ultimate detachment is transposed from a 
metaphysical problematic into the salvation—historical terms of Jesus’ 
suffering and death. The significance of this lies precisely in its ability to 
transpose the fundamental key of late medieval mystical thought—from a 


personal and possibly self-preoccupied spiritual journey (in which 


2 Thid. 

222 The psychological stages proposed by Underhill are viewed as contrivances by Jantzen (see Jantzen p. 
317 & ff), when in fact these stages seem to describe the soul’s ascent toward union with Divine within 
Penn-Lewis’s personal life, as well as in her mystical literature. If the spiritual lives of individuals like 
Penn-Lewis follow a pattern of experiences, might this pose a defense for the Christian faith based on 
experience? See Appendix A. 


attention is focuses on the states of the soul’s inner accomplishments), to a 
more communal mystical theology in which the contemplative journey is 
seen in terms of participation in the common, ecclesial, mystery of 


Christ.!*”? 


The more bodily the incarnation, the more available Christ was to humanity, and as we 
participate in the apophasis of the Cross, we too become available to others. McIntosh 


writes: 


The knowledge that comes from sharing in the bodiliness of Jesus, from 
feeling the burden of his grief, the pain of his suffering, the scintillating 
joy of being given new life to forgive those who had betrayed him—this is 
not a case of being ‘trapped’ in a world of physical sensations, but rather 
these actual sensations are, Christians believe, the very structures of a new 
creation. They are the patterns of a new, emergent reality which is fully 
noetic and intelligible, but which cannot be ‘known’ apart from the 


practical bodily commitment of one’s whole being.'*”* 


This form of apophatic mysticism, noted first in the late medieval period, stressed the 


radical release of the limitations of ego, and the desire to 


manipulate, possess and control persons and things for the ego’s own 
ends. Such an ecstatic freedom... means to discover the foundations of 
one’s true self; the higher the soul ascends into God, ‘the deeper it 
descends into itself; the union (of the soul and God) take place in the 
innermost sphere of the soul, in its deepest ground. So the journey into 
God is seen not ultimately as a loss of self but as a homecoming in the 


divinely beloved self, beyond the false selves. '?”° 


'223 McIntosh, pp. 81-82. 
4 Thid., p, 82. 
"5 Tbid., p. 206. 


Penn-Lewis’s diary suggests she attained freedom from the prison of self-consciousness. 
In the unitive state, the primitive self was overcome and her soul evidences the Divine 
fruitfulness, so typical of the great mystics. Though she suffered from tuberculosis, Penn- 
Lewis’s assumed a demanding schedule and overcame significant prejudice not only 
because of her message, but also because of her gender. Through it all, she was more than 
resilient. She preached and taught internationally, and her message challenged gender 
bias by insisting that in union with Christ, divisions according to race, class and gender 
have likewise been transcended through the Cross. 

While mysticism has been associated with ineffable, personal experiences, some 


believe that the mystic is thus marginalized, and left without a voice either for theological 
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discourse or to address social issues.'””° It can be argued, however, that mystics have 
raised their voices and worked for social change, and this was seen as a characteristic of 
the mystical tradition from early on.'?”” Scholars have noted that mystics are not focused 
solely on private experience. Mystics also give attention to the well being of others, 
which resulted both in articulate speech and in social action, and this may be considered a 
social consequences of the mystical path. While criticism of this point can be 
advanced,'?”8 there is evidence that mystics such as Catherine of Siena, Francis of Assisi, 
Teresa of Avila and Hildegard von Bingen offered great impetus to social and religious 
reform. Jessie Penn-Lewis is yet another example of a mystic who challenged the Church 
both by her mystical writings, and by her biblical literature that advanced women’s equal 
service alongside men. The power to resist social, political and religious domination was 
a product of the unitive life for Jessie Penn-Lewis, as we shall see in a later section. For 
the moment, however, we turn to Penn-Lewis’s mystical path transmitted through her 
published work. Those who could not hear her in person could certainly learn from what 


she wrote. 
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Chapter Six 
The Mystical Literature of Jessie Penn-Lewis 
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‘All spiritual truth radiates from the Cross. 


I. Introduction 


Here we will observe the classical mysticism operative in four primary works by Penn- 
Lewis: Thy Hidden Ones; Union with Christ as Taught by The Song of Songs, The Story 
of Job, Face to Face: Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses, and The Message of the 
Cross. Penn-Lewis’s interior path, expressed through Cross Theology, was a message she 
not only advanced through her mystical literature, but one she also directed at Christian 
leaders who she felt relied too heavily upon rational expressions of faith, to the exclusion 
of more interior encounters with the Cross. In her opinion, the “theologizing” of her 
contemporaries failed to lead souls into a transformational encounter with the Cross. 
Penn-Lewis complained that the power available in the Cross was rarely preached “even 
in evangelical pulpits, and then only but a reference, or few words, as if it were only a 
‘doctrine.’”” '?*° When Christians fail to engage the Cross and omit an interior apophasis 
of Calvary, they are unable to accesses the richness of God. “It is easy to preach about the 
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Cross, but to be taken into the heart of Calvary is an experience many preachers 


have overlooked. To encounter the Cross is to touch upon a depth that is fathomless, and 
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this is what many modern preachers have yet to experience. She wrote: 


el Penn-Lewis, as quoted by Gerrard, p. 169. 
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1230 Penn-Lewis, The Cross as the Touchstone of Faith, p. 23. 

'3! Denn-Lewis, The Message of the Cross. (London, Marshall Brothers, 1898), p. v. 

3? Thid. According to Louth, the mystical tradition proposes that “God is unknowable in Himself, He is not 
an object of knowledge. With our understanding we can grasp God’s manifestation of Himself in creation, 
but in the very act of understanding God’s manifestation of Himself we realize that the One thus manifested 
transcends His manifestation.” See Louth, p. 172. 
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The Holy Spirit of God is manifestly calling the messengers of the 
churches to more definite preaching, not alone of ‘Jesus Christ crucified,’ 
as the one only and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, but 
also of the sinner’s death in the Substitute as the only basis of the fullest 
working of the Eternal Spirit, and the manifestation of the life of Jesus to a 


world that knows Him not. '?** 


Only those who have journeyed through the apophasis of Calvary can preach the fullest 
message of the Cross, Penn-Lewis insisted. “Only those who live the ‘Cross’ can preach 
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it effectively. Too often pride and ambition compel preachers to exalt self-centered 


manifestations of spiritual power. In contrast, those who have been crucified with Christ 


1235 : 
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do not “think more of the ‘wisdom of words. 
and a self-orientation is possible only as the Cross is preached by those who have 
experienced its severing and slaying power. '**° For the “crucified Lord must have 
crucified followers.”!7°7 

Those enamoured with worldly power, knowledge and social position find the Cross 
an offense, Penn-Lewis posits. Since the Cross renders null earthly ambition and human 
distinctions such as Jew, Greek, slave and free, male and female, any who claim 
superiority based on worldly categories and education have not experienced the liberating 
and self-transcending power of Calvary. To be enlightened by a mystical consciousness is 
to realize that “nothing availeth but a new creation.” '**8 

Thus, Penn-Lewis suggests that the basis for intimacy with God is not dependent upon 
our understanding alone, but as souls participate in the interior path of the Cross they 
seem to transcend knowledge. In her mystical work, The Story of Job, Penn-Lewis uses 
the story of Job to suggest that through his sufferings, Job is carried beyond defining the 
undefinable, in order to enjoy a revelation and a fellowship with God that far exceeded a 


life without suffering. 


ne Penn-Lewis, The Message of the Cross, p. v. 


'°4 Gerrard, p. 274. 

'35 Penn-Lewis. The Message of the Cross, p. 59. 
'236 Denn-Lewis, The Conquest of Canaan, pp. 21-22. 
'237 Denn-Lewis, The Message of the Cross, p. 48. 
'38 Thid., p. 61. 


Let the intellect be occupied with the ‘How’ and the soul will generally 
fail to know the fellowship with God in experience ... Why is it [the soul] 
being disturbed by those who want indefinable things defined? ... He little 
knew that this path of suffering was to end in a revelation of God, and a 
fellowship with Him richer and fuller than aught he had ever conceived of 


in his days of prosperity. '*°? 


Like mystics before her, Penn-Lewis articulated the unitive state, the final stage in the 
mystical path, through the language of love, eros and marriage. '*“° The Song of Songs 
therefore offered Penn-Lewis a perfect medium—a love story, through which she 
harnessed eros as an image for union with the Divine. In Penn-Lewis’s mystical 
theology, it is the Cross that unites the soul to God through a union more powerful than 
the force of eros. To illustrate the intimacy of the unitive state, Penn-Lewis suggested 
that whereas Eve was taken from Adam’s side, so also the Church is planted or joined to 
the second Adam—Christ. Moreover, through death on the Cross, each Christian is 
joined not only to God, but also to the other members of Christ’s Body. Note the personal 
as well as the corporate implications of union, for the bride is both singular as well as 


9 . 
1.'°4' Penn-Lewis wrote: 


plura 
The bride for the first Adam was taken out of his side during his sleep; 
made of his own nature and presented to him by her Creator—a marvelous 
foreshadowing of the mystery of Christ and His Church! All the redeemed 
ones, born of the first Adam and under the curse, planted into the God- 
Man, the Second Adam, hanging upon the Cross of Calvary ... Planted 
into Him, baptized into His death, there emerges a Bride, formed of many 
members, taken out of His side in the sleep of death, partaking of His 


divine nature, eventually to be presented unto Him to share His throne. '°” 


'239 Denn-Lewis, The Story of Job, pp. 52-53. 

' Louth, p. 192. 

417 outh, pp. 199-200. 

4 Denn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, pp. 35-36. 
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By participating in the mystical path of Christ, through the experiences of Calvary, the 
soul is separated from sin and weakness by sharing “in Him, Upon His Cross.” '747 
Hidden with God, planted into Christ’s side, dying with Christ on the Cross, were the 
metaphors Penn-Lewis used to describe the interior path towards where the soul not only 
shares in the Divine nature but also partakes of Divine power. 

Penn-Lewis’s mystical literature compares the experiences of awakening to that of the 
unitive state. The five stages of mysticism, noted in the previous chapter, are illustrated 
not only Penn-Lewis’s spiritual journey, but also through the mystical literature she 


wrote. In the pages that follow, we will explore the five stages of mysticism outlined in 


the previous chapter as it appears in Penn-Lewis’s more prominent mystical literature. 


II. Penn-Lewis’s Mystical Literature and the Soul’s Ascent 


As we have already suggested, the awakened soul is characterized by a new orientation to 
the Divine. To be awakened to the mystical path, is to glance a compelling new 
landscape. It is to sample the spiritual world that leaves the soul hungry for more. Hence, 
the awakened soul “is moved to ask for the fullest knowledge of her God that is 


1244 and through the heavenly vision, the soul is “drawn out of itself and away 


possible, 
from the things of earth.” '°*° Again, writing of the soul that has been awakened, Penn- 


Lewis said: 


The heavenly vision has come! Somehow, somewhere, by the grace of 


God, she has had the revelation of a life of union with Christ that stirs her 


‘ : 24 
heart to intense desire. !7*° 


Though an intensely pleasurable experience, the state of awakening ends as the soul 


glimpses not only the Beloved, but also its own imperfections, and this is the cause of 


'™S Thid., p. 38. 

'™ Thid., p. 3. See also Louth, p. 6 & ff. 
"5 Thid., p. 4. 

16 Thid. 


great pain. There is then an oscillation between pain and pleasure so that while 
impassioned by the sight of the Holy, the soul longs for more of God and less of self. 
““Draw me, we will run after Thee.’ ‘That I may know Him,’ is the cry awakened by the 


7» 1287 AW state of awakening is a condition in which the soul hungers for the 


Divine Spirit. 
Heavenly King, and this marks “the earliest stage of the surrendered life.” '*** When first 
aroused or awakened by a sighting of the Divine, the soul finds new strength to purge 
itself of “all that stands between it and goodness,” |” in the hopes of winning the 
affections of the Divine lover. 

Having met the perfect Lover, the soul operates under a powerful motive and hastens 
to purify itself. The awakened soul is thus carried through the “unnatural acts of 


» 125° which strips, frees and enables the soul to place the Divine Beloved at 


abnegation, 
the center of its life and affections. Purgation is thus the business of “getting rid, first of 
self-love; and secondly of all those foolish interests in which the surface-consciousness is 
steeped.” !7°! 

Penn-Lewis illustrates the purgative path through her mystical literature, for where the 
biblical examples were insufficient because there is little to parallel Moses or Paul, Penn- 
Lewis writes her own examples, notably the maid in Thy Hidden Ones. The maid suffered 


the awakened awareness that her sins were displeasing to her Lover. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


Her detestation of sin, heightened by the knowledge of its exceeding 
sinfulness as revealed in the light of His Holiness, is so deep, that she 
could have borne any suffering, so long as she knew that her conscience 
was void of offense. The agony of having wounded her Well-Beloved is 


unspeakable. |? 


7 Thid., p. 5. 

'8 Thid., p. 3. 

'*9 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 199. 

°° Thid., p. 203. 

5! Thid., p. 204. 
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Thus the awakened soul pursues the path of purgation and seeks to master “every known 


i cea ccSees 
sin, refusing to let it reign.” '°° 


Purgation assumed two forms in the work of Penn-Lewis, 
that of detachment and mortification. 

Through detachment the soul becomes freer from its dependence upon the visible 
world, so that loss of material or social status is no longer a source of pain or humiliation. 
Compelled to be pure, the awakened soul works to empty, strip, or detach itself from 
anything that might inspire an illusory dependence upon the material world. Penn-Lewis 
likened detachment of the soul to the weaning of a child where the soul learns, through 


» 1254 
“many tears,” 


to loosen its dependence upon the things of the visible world and 
acquires the discipline required by “the heirs of God.” '?°° Like a patient parent God 


waits 


for his babes until they are weaned, and able to bear the detaching from 
things necessary at first ... In His time, and by His own tender dealing, the 
soul must be weaned and taught to walk alone, even though it means 


through many tears. '”°° 


Just as a child is weaned, or detached, and learns to walk through many tears, or the Dark 
Night, so too the maid in Penn-Lewis’s Thy Hidden Ones, seeks her Divine Lover “with a 
broken spirit, desolate and crying in the darkness after Him.” '””’ Both the weaned child 
and the maid learn to pass through the pains of detachment. Detached from the visible 
world the soul seeks her invisible Lord, and by doing so, the soul stretches beyond “‘the 
rigid limits of” '*°* its previous existence. The search for the Beloved moves the soul 
beyond the familiar and sensible world so that it enjoys the expanse of the spiritual world. 
God, Penn-Lewis suggests, teaches souls as the Divine Lover taught the maid, as Christ 


instructed “the disciples on the lake, when in the storm, ‘He would pass by them,’ so as to 


'2°3 Denn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 40. 

'! Penn-Lewis, Face to Face, Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses, p. 16. 

°° Thid. 

°° Thid. 

oa Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 87. 
** Ibid., p. 43. 
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draw out their cry of need.”!**’ As the soul submits to the painful process of detachment, 
the soul also discovers that “there is something deeper, fuller, higher, than being 
delivered from suffering, and that is being triumphant in it.” '7°° 

How then, does Cross Theology engage the process of mortification? Mortification is, 
for Penn-Lewis, a continual process of submitting to the severing power of the Cross so 
that the base elements of the flesh and the soul are subdued and transcended. For the flesh 
and the self-life, Penn-Lewis said, can only be managed through the Cross, and thus our 


lives must be held under the painful blade of the Cross. 


The flesh must be kept under the knife of the Cross for if there is any self 
indulgence or anything doubtful in your life ... the enemy will come back 
on you. And fastening on that uncrucified ‘ground’ in you will press 


against you with appalling power. You must have the knife of the Cross 


steadily, persistently and unbrokenly applied to the flesh. !7°! 


If finding themselves in temptation, or in a temper, or assailed by the old life, Penn-Lewis 


advised her audiences to undergo mortification—to deny themselves of all that displeases 
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God. Therefore mortification was the exertion of moral effort, coupled with faith, to 


oppose that which offends the Divine Beloved. She gave precise and specific advice, 


informing her hearers and readers to “quietly and deliberately [take their] position with 
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Christ at Calvary and there to say: 


‘Lord Jesus, I have died to that temper, on the Cross with Thee, and I 
count upon the Holy Spirit to separate me from it, for I have died to it. I 


cannot manage it; it is beyond me, but I have died to it.’ In the center of 


9 Thid., p. 43. 

26 Denn-Lewis, The Message of the Cross, p. 44. 

'61 Denn-Lewis, The Conquest of Canaan, p. 22. 

Penn-Lewis opposes passivity and calls on souls to resist evil. See Penn-Lewis. Conquest of Canaan. 
pp. 85-86. 

9 Denn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, pp. 32-33. 
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your will take ‘an attitude’ of death, and say, ‘I have nothing to do with it; 


I refuse it, because I have died with Christ.’ '°™ 


What is central here is the sense of dependence on the cleansing power of God. Thus the 
maid in Penn-Lewis’s Thy Hidden Ones wondered how her feet became defiled after she 
had just labored to bathe them. Penn-Lewis suggested that cleanliness cannot be our 
doing. Only the Holy One can replace the primitive self with the Divine. She wrote: 
“Soul, thou art forgetting that in thyself thou art black; in thee dwelleth no good thing; 
thou art but a capacity for God: a ‘nothing’ that God may be All in all!” 7° 

This was a lesson to be learned that though propelled to acts of purgation by a longing 
for the Divine, absolute purity cannot be accomplished by effort alone. Despite acts of 
detachment and mortification, the grip of selfhood is far too strong. God’s work alone has 
the power to sever, finally and completely, all self-adoration. Thus, the process of 
purification, begun in the state of purgation, must be completed by the hand of God 
alone, and the recollection of the delights of “illumination” will see the soul through what 
may be the distress of this experience. 

As we have said, the state of illumination is characterized by joy. The illuminated 
heart is rapturous and provides a foretaste of the unitive state. Having sampled the God of 
all delights, the soul redoubles its pursuit of the Divine Lover, and desiring the pleasures 
of the Heavenly Lover, the self undergoes stripping through the Cross’s Dark Night, and 


only then on to union with God. Thus the soul 


must always have a ‘heavenly vision’ to draw it out of itself, and away 
from the things of earth. The ‘eyes’ of the ‘heart’ must be ‘illuminated’ to 
know the hope of its calling. The clearer the vision, the more entire the 
abandonment to the Holy Spirit for its fulfilment, and the more intense the 
thirst after God—a ‘furnace of intense desire’ which must be created by 


the Eternal Spirit Himself, and which is the supreme condition for 


1264 yp: 
Ibid. 
'°6 Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 82. 


knowing God ...We lose only ‘dross’ when we exchange the earthly for 


the heavenly. ue 


This longing for God thus carries the soul through the arduous and painful apophasis of 
the Dark Night, which otherwise would be unendurable. Strengthened by illumination, 
the soul disdains the visible world and all sensible consolations and suffers the painful 
path towards union with the Divine. According to Cross Theology, God has created a 
desire in us, through the illuminative state, that we might conform to the death of Christ 


and emerge in triumphant life. '?°’ 


Looking away from the things seen to Him who is invisible, we too, shall 
endure. Dwelling within the veil with our glorified Lord, we shall see the 
Cross from God’s standpoint, and glory in it. The joy set before us, the joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, shall even now break forth, as with unveiled 
face beholding the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image, 


from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord. '7° 


Likewise Moses, in Thy Hidden Ones, through a desire for God, learned to trust in the 
world that is invisible. God became to Moses a greater “reality than the ‘things that are 
seen,” ... until the unseen grew more real and tangible to him than the visible.” '°? 
Similarly, the maid in Thy Hidden Ones longs for union, though she is conscious of 
separation between her and the Beloved. As the Divine Lover hides from the maid, his 
absence creates an intense longing as well as a painful awareness that self must be 
purified before union is possible. Through Illumination, the maid has experienced the 


“day-dawn,” as the bright Morning Star woos within her heart and she desires her Divine 


Lover above all others. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


266 Thid.. p. 4. 
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The risen Lord now hides Himself to see what silence will do ... His 
silence and the hiding of His face arrests her in her self-absorption. She is 
evidently conscious that there is a cloud, and she seems to know now that 
she is not yet so fully in union with Him as she thought. She is still in the 
‘day-dawn’ of the spiritual life, but yet the Bright and Morning Star has 
arisen in her heart to herald the coming day of her one life with Him—a 
day which will be ‘as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, a 


. . » 12 
morning without clouds.’ '?”° 


Longing for the day without clouds when union is complete, the soul is aware that the 
final stage of the mystical life has not been reached. Separation from the Divine, though 
painful, is overcome by desire and a willingness to face the final purgation—the Dark 
Night. Marriage or union is embraced as the ultimate goal, and thus the purpose of 
Illumination has been achieved, the soul presses on through the Dark Night—a condition 
most distressing indeed, as it embraces not only the loss of family and friends but also the 
absence of God’s sensible consolation. 

For Penn-Lewis, the way of the Cross was the Dark Night whereby the annihilation of 
the ego are undertaken. To transcend the shallow attachments of this life is a painful 
experience, and thus the soul attempts to resist its own crucifixion.'”’! Yet those who 
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“have been illuminated by the Sun of His glorious Presence recognize that the Dark 


Night offers release to the new and inner person from the constricting bonds of the carnal 


6ee 


self. Penn-Lewis said that: “‘pain has other and higher functions than penalty,’ for ‘the 


outer man must be sacrificed in the interests of the man within, and the world of man 
without, and unseen worlds beyond.’” !7* 

Enveloped within the Dark Night, the presence of God withdraws and the soul sinks 
into despair, a suffering that is made worse by the scorn of family and friends. Often 


physical pain or deterioration of health and mental abilities accompanies this transmuting 


'70 Denn-Lewis. Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 40. 
"7! Denn-Lewis, The Message of the Cross, p. 48. 
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process, as the soul learns to share in the tortures of Calvary.'?” 


Thus Penn-Lewis, like 
Bonaventure, placed the paschal experience within the context of a personal 
apophasis.'*’° For both Bonaventure and Penn-Lewis, the mystical path “entails a 
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participation in the bodily apophasis of the Cross, and this serves as a vehicle 


“within which the believer passes over into the presence of the Father.” !?”’ 

And so it was with Job, who like Christ endured every torture afforded by the Dark 
Night. The “keenest pain of all” '?”8 in Penn-Lewis’s The Story of Job, was not only the 
obliteration of family, but the loss of one’s closest friends. Can any state offer more 
desolation, asked Penn-Lewis, than to be denied one’s most intimate friends, whose 
counsel Job had shared, whom he “thought would cling to me and believe in me whatever 
come, even they whom I tenderly loved?”!?”” 


Job's sufferings are, Penn-Lewis believed, God's method of eliminating the soul's 


dependence upon the illusory world. She wrote: 


The outward man had been broken down on every side, and in the 
breaking all natural power of endurance and self-restraint had gone. The 
once dignified Job had not been able to hide his sufferings behind a barrier 
of reserve, nor had he been able to protect himself from the humiliation of 
pleading for pity from his misjudging friends ... He knew that God was 
refining him as gold, and he understood that He was only performing for 
him the deep purposes of His heart for eternal blessing ... Job does not 
know how the fire is doing its work in him. A soft, or melted heart, can 
only be obtained by fire ... A soft heart has lost resistance to the Hand of 
God—not only in will, for the will may have been unresisting long 
before—but in an involuntary hardness that makes its capacity small and 
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Through the Dark Night, family and friends spurned Job, as was the maid in Thy Hidden 
Ones. Seeking her Divine Lover she searched and called for him, and enlisted the help of 
her friends. Yet, those who discovered her abandonment mocked and exposed her shame. 
She found no solace among friends or family. Without human consolations, and in the 
absence of the Beloved, her life was “like the Man of Sorrows when on earth, and must 


; ; > 1281 
be so increasingly.’ 


She was learning to endure the desolation of the Dark Night with 
patience, and in faith. 

To be united to Christ on the Cross, is to share in the agony and disgrace of Calvary. 
Likewise, the betrothed maid in Thy Hidden Ones shared in the earthly humiliation and 
rejection of her Divine Lover, to be like Him in all things, including the Cross. Penn- 


Lewis wrote: 


Because she is joined to Him in His resurrection, the Well-Beloved reveals 
Himself to his betrothed as the Rejected one, that his bride may share His 
lot, and be identified with Him as He was, and is, in this world; He was 
rejected when on earth in human form; He is rejected still. His Sister- 
Bride must go with him, and be rejected also, in the world that hates her 
Lord, if she faithfully cleaves to her heavenly Bridegroom, and is truly 


conformed to His image, following his steps. '?® 


Union with God, enjoyed both by Job and the maid, came at a price—a separation from 
family and friends. So too with Moses, who was separated initially from his family in 
Egypt, but was also distanced from the Israelites. While the mystical path will mean the 
loss of human companionship, it also promises union with the Divine Lover. Wearing a 
veil to mask his shining, illuminated face, Moses’ intimacy with God also implied 


separation from the Hebrew people. Thus, Penn-Lewis claimed that Moses was 


'°8! Denn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 61. 
8? Thid., pp. 75-76. 


veiled to men but unveiled to God ... What loneliness, what isolation this 
meant to him, for he could not have close fellowship with Jehovah without 
separation from others—unto Himself alone. This is what ‘face to face’ 
fellowship with God means... separated from the things of earth, as one 
‘not living in the world’... as dying but behold we live; as chastened, and 
not killed... that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal 
body. For we have this treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency of 


the power may be of God, and not of us. !7°° 
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A crucified Lord, said Penn-Lewis, must have crucified followers. 
made perfect through suffering, so we by our own choosing freely follow Christ in “His 
path of rejection, and to be conformed to His likeness as the Lamb.” '78° To participate in 
Christ’s death and humiliation we accept the Cross and consider ourselves fortunate to be 
“counted worthy to suffer.” '?8° Union with God is found only through the “‘Via 
Dolorosa,’ the way of the Cross.”'**’ The Calvary experience, within the Dark Night, is 
the absence of God’s sensible presence, and represents the height of all suffering. In the 
case of Job, Penn-Lewis tells us that he cannot “perceive a trace of His Presence or His 
workings.” '*** To be denied a sensible awareness—a conscious perception of the 
presence of God, is the climactic agony of the Dark Night, and hence the greatest 
tribulation that must be endured. Therefore Penn-Lewis stated: “This hiding of God gives 
the bitterest pain of all.” '°% 

Intended to teach Christians to love and seek God for the Divine’s sake alone, apart 


from God’s presence and provision, the Dark Night is therefore the final schoolmaster in 


the mystical path. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


"83 Denn-Lewis, Face to Face, Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses, pp. 91- 92. 
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Every advancing soul must come sooner or later to the place where it can 
trust God, the bare God ... It must learn to have its joy in Him alone, and 
to rejoice in Him when all else in Heaven and earth shall seem to fail. The 
only way in which this place can be reached, I believe, is by the soul being 
compelled to face in its own experience the loss of all things both inward 
and outward ... the soul must find itself, from either inward or outward 
causes, desolate, and bereft, and empty of all consolations. It must come to 
the end of everything that is not God and must have nothing else left to 
rest on within or without. It must wade through the slough, and fall off the 
precipice, and be swamped by the ocean, and at last find in the midst of 
them, and at the bottom of them, and behind them, the present, living, 


loving, and omnipotent God! '°°° 
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“Oh the pain of walking through darkness with no illumination complained Job, who 


learned to endure “as all suffer, when being led by the Spirit out of the path of 


292 oy 293 . ’ 
+9 129 > 1293 Tob did not realize 


illumination, being guided by “pure faith in the Faithful one. 
“how much he had relied upon the light of God, rather than God Himself.” !?"4 

Why must the Dark Night be endured? It alone can “cure the soul of the innate 
tendency to seek and rest in spiritual joys; to confuse Reality with the joy given by the 


» °° Th short, the soul must become free of a childish 


contemplation of Reality. 
dependency on spiritual gluttony in order to “make its love absolutely disinterested, 
strong, and courageous.” '”*° Thus, the maid in Thy Hidden Ones, though conscious of 
the joys of God’s presence, realizes that her faith must carry her through the Dark Night, 


and beyond the pleasures of God’s manifestations. 


°° Thid., pp. 229-230. 
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Now she needs to be taught a trust in Himself alone, apart from His 
conscious revelations to her heart. Her faith must rest upon His character 
and His word, rather than upon His manifestations. She must care more for 


Him than for His vineyards. '°” 


Likewise, Job had to mature beyond his need for Divine consolation in order to reach the 
heights of union with the Divine. For the “hiding of God gives the bitterest pain of all,” 


98 «the pain of walking through darkness with no illumination [with] no certainty of 


te cried Job. As Penn-Lewis reflected: 


being led by His light through the darkness, 
Job was suffering, as all suffer, when being led by the Spirit out of the 
path of illumination into the walk of pure faith in the Faithful one. He did 
not know how much he had relied upon the light of God, rather than upon 
God Himself; how he had walked almost by sight when the path was so 


illuminated, and not by faith alone. '*°° 


Faith gives the soul the ability to endure such desolation: 


Thou hast learnt to live in His faithfulness, when ‘for a little while’ thou 
wast “put to grief in manifold trials.’ (1 Pet. i. 6) The proof of thy faith, 
proved by fire, is more precious to Him than gold that perisheth, and will 


be found unto praise and honour at His appearing. (1 Pet. i. 7) '°°! 


Our temptation, claimed Penn-Lewis, is to grasp for the manifestations of illumination or 
the resurrection life, where all senses are heightened and the soul is intoxicated by the 
presence of God. Yet, the call of the Dark Night is the call of the Cross—to suffer and die 


with the crucified King. We are called not to expect “an increasing knowledge of the 


'°7 Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 29. 


28 Penn-Lewis, The Story of Job, p. 93. 

 Thid., p. 110. 

 Thid. 

°F Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, pp. 93-94. 
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Lord as the Risen and Glorified One” '*” but to learn to fully identify experience “the 

death of our Substitute.” '°°* Thus our knowledge of God is directly proportional to our 

sharing in the fellowship of His sufferings, “becoming conformed unto His death.” ‘°° 
Penn-Lewis articulated her mystical path through a Cross motif, and as such she 


beckoned others to encounter personally the Cross, and through the Cross to partake of “a 


o> 1305 


spiritual region unreachable any other way. '*”° Hence, the Cross functioned like a 


sharp knife severing the old creation “that we may know the power of the new.” 3” 


Penn-Lewis’s vivid experience of the Cross drew her to the theology of P.T. Forsyth, 
who also had a capacity to articulate the atonement as a vivid reality. Forsyth, like Penn- 
Lewis, was a prophet of the Cross and he too exalted in a personal experience of the 


Cross. Forsyth identified something of fundamental importance when he wrote that 


A faith that lives outside the atonement must lose humility, as so much 
Christian faith in a day like this has lost it, as so much worship has lost 
awe. It is very hard, unless we are really and inly broken with Christ on 
the Cross, to keep from making our self the centre and measure of all the 
world ... This happens even in our well doing ... This personal 


masterfulness of ours needs mastering. And it is mastered only by the 


130 
Cross. 1308 


Forsyth would not, perhaps, be so ready to use the erotic metaphors by which Penn-Lewis 
explored this state of humility, though as we know, he was far from indifferent to the 


works of poets and artists. Yet, for Penn-Lewis, the Cross was the locus of supreme 


d.” 1309 
? 


surrender “and sacrifice to Go through which the “spirit is freed to break through 


°° Thid., 76. 

'%°° Thid. 

1304 Thid., p. 77. 

1305 Underhill, The Essentials of Mysticism and Other Essays, pp. 51-52. 

90° Thid, 

'°7 Thid., p. 28. 

'°°8 pT. Forsyth, Christian Perfection. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1899), pp. 137-138. See also 
T. A. Hart, “Morality, Atonement and the Death of Jesus: The Crucial Focus of Forsyth’s Theology” pp. 
16-36, edited by Trevor A. Hart, Justice the Only True Mercy: Essays on the Life and Theology of Peter 
Taylor Forsyth, (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1995) 
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into a realm of light and knowledge of God never possible before.” '°'° Following the 
desolation of the Dark Night, Job too “breaks out in a burst of triumphant faith ... he has 


the glorious assurance that he shall yet see God. Job’s spirit is set free, and breaks out 


» 1311 


into the light, and enters union with the Divine. 


Characterized as spiritual marriage, as an absolute surrender of self to God,'*!* union 
with the Divine enabled the soul to be one in purpose with God. Thus the maid, now a 
bride in Thy Hidden Ones, avoids anything that might be contrary to the desires of the 


1313 
d. 


Belove Through a condition of abandonment, a self-orientation is displaced by a 


more powerful life or consciousness !*!* 


so that the soul can say as Paul has said, “I have 
been crucified with Christ ... it is no longer I that live.” (Galatians 2:19) No external 
force can thus disrupt the harmony of those who exist in a state of perfect peace, 
experienced in the unitive state. As the maid in Thy Hidden Ones, achieved this state of 
perfect rest, she was able to fully cooperate with the Risen Lord. She was but a vine that 


abides in Him. 


He brings forth the fruit. There is now no struggle or effort, she is, so to 
speak, ‘asleep’ as to her own separate activities, yet never was she more 


awake to Him, listening for the faintest indication of His will through the 


Spirit, for the cry of her whole being is- ‘That I may know Him.’ '°!° 


The soul united to God is quintessentially self-forgetting. She is wholly concerned with 
that which concerns the Beloved. A God-consciousness had replaced a self- 
consciousness. The “mine” of life has vanished, and the soul in union with God is 


centered on God alone. It is His desire she longs to fulfill, that “she may be all He wants 


her to be—this fills her mind and thoughts.” '*'° 


5° Thid, 

8! Thid., p. 80. 

'°!2 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 396 & ff. 

'5!3 Denn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 67. 
"5 Underhill, Mysticism. pp. 433-434. 

'5'5 Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 74. 
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In union with the Divine, the soul waits God’s bidding, and remains apprehensive to 
act on her own impulse. Hence Penn-Lewis suggests that the soul united to God displays 
childlike trust and obedience, taking action only where she is called. This state of 
humility can read like a nearly gendered state of a female sent in subjection and 
dependence in relation to a ‘male’ God. But Penn-Lewis is alert to this possibility and she 
sees the many gifts and graces which this relation to God makes possible, particularly for 
women. Thus she claims that as the soul abides in God she receives discernment, she 
judges not after “the flesh and sight of eyes” '*!’ but in the spirit, as God leads. She has 


a’ '8 and the divine manifested in others. Those who 


learned, in stillness, to know her Go 
embrace the mystical path become “thy hidden ones,” for their souls find transcendence 
in God. Penn-Lewis wrote that one who has “passed through deep waters in fellowship 
with her Lord; and, in the consequent brokenness, her spirit has been freed from much 
that kept her from full knowledge of the life with Christ in God.” 1°! 

Thus, human volition works in concert with the will of God; the two have become 
inseparable. Penn-Lewis’s maid, in Thy Hidden Ones, is likened to a beautiful garden 
(Song of Songs 4:12-14) who yields her fruit willingly. Those who are brought into 


complete union with God co-operate and fully participate in God’s existence. The maid in 


Thy Hidden Ones has 


gladly sunk her separate identity in Him, for she wishes only to have 
nothing of her own, and to be ‘found in Him.’ (Phil. iii. 9.) She is called 
the Shulammite, the ‘Daughter of Peace,’ the feminine of Solomon, the 
Prince of Peace. She is identified with Him in the eyes of others, and 


‘ 32 
shares His Name. !*7° 


As self-orientation has been naughted through the Dark Night, and the personality is 


realigned so that the soul is one with Christ in God, “God is no longer distinct from the 


"7 Thid.. p. 126. 
318 Thid., p. 126 & ff. 
'5!9 Thid., p. 101. 
'320 Thid., p. 110. 
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soul; it is in God as in the atmosphere natural to it. Living but in the Divine Lover, the 


991322 


soul discovers “itself clothed with the inclinations of Christ. The Shulammite has “no 


22 1323 


light but him. The soul united unto the Lord is therefore a perfect mirror of God, 


reflecting clearly the Beloved. Though the maid sees herself as unlit, lacking all 
luminosity, yet others tell her she imparts light. In fact, she is filled with light because 


“she is occupied with Him, Who is her Sun.” '*** She has progressed from light to light, 


» | 


becoming “more and more an illuminated vessel of clay.” '°?> The soul manifests God 


with “every word, look, and action ... even in that which appears to be the least.” '°°° So 


9° 132 


the maid reaches complete union as “every word, look, and action” '*”’ reflects her 


Beloved to the world. She and her Divine Lord are one. The maid now enjoys all the 
power and expanse possessed by the Divine. Her weakness and limited existence has 
been stripped through the Dark Night, from which she has emerged in union with Him. 
She has exchanged mortality for immortality, frailty for endless power, a finite existence 
for life without limits. This was the reward for those who complete the mystical path, 


through the deprivations of the Cross. 
III. Quietism & Cross Theology 


As we have noted, Quietism advanced a passivity in which the self was annihilated, 
absorbed and joined to “the Divine Essence,” >® in union with the Divine.'*”? While the 


classical mystical tradition embraced effort and purgation in the path towards union, the 


x2 1330 


Quietists promoted a “half-hypnotic state of passivity as the portal to union. Souls 


: butts : : 331 
were thus “exempt from the usual duties and limitations of human existence.” ! 


'?! Penn-Lewis, Life Out of Death, p. 45. 

'™ Tbid. 

23 Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 114. 
™ Thid. 
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Authentic mystics, according to Ruysbroeck, never attempt to enter a state of passivity, 


for they regard the repose of the mystical state as a “supernatural gift, beyond [their] 


1.” 1332 


contro By a misapplication of the Prayer of Simple Regard—a state of passivity 


made “what is special to high mystical states into a general rule for contemplation.” '** 


» 1334 


Quietism was, therefore, the “doctrine of the one act; passivity, after which the soul 


needs only to rest “in the Divine Life, be its unresisting instrument.” !**° 

Did Cross Theology embrace the Quietism noted among the early Keswick leaders 
such as Evan Hopkins? Was Penn-Lewis’s call to die on the Cross an act of passivity that 
circumvented effort, purgation, and other religious duty so that the soul was not 
surrendered but wholly absorbed by the Divine? Here we will assess Cross Theology 
comparing it to the salient qualities of Quietism in order to assess whether Penn-Lewis 
advanced, in part or in whole, the shorter path of the Quietist. 

As we have suggested, Quietism asserts, firstly, that holiness or perfection can be 
attained in this life by a ‘shorter path,’ through a “continual act of contemplation.” '**° 
Was Penn-Lewis’s “continual dying with Christ” the shorter path of perfection advanced 
by the Quietists? This is an important point to consider because Penn-Lewis frequently 


9 1337 


adjured her followers to assume a “death-position not as an “attitude of yesterday, 


but of the present moment... It must be the first thing in the morning, and right on through 


the day.” '*** Thus, Penn-Lewis called souls to 


Retake your position, crucified and ‘buried with Christ’ in the Jordan 
death of His cross, and count upon the Holy Spirit still more deeply to 


make it a fact in your practical life and give you keener insight to discern 


and cast off in quick obedience all that belongs to the past. '**? 


'3? Ruysbroeck, De Oranatu Spiritalium Nuptiarum, |. ii caps. Ixvi. (condensed), as quoted by Underhill in 


Mysticism, p. 322. 
"°° Pourrat. p. 139. 

4 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 325. 
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While Quietists claimed that the will is absorbed in passive contemplation, Cross 
Theology implored the soul to work in cooperation with the Divine Spirit in attaining 
union. Similar to Phoebe Palmer’s Altar Theology, Cross Theology sustains free will, 
faith and effort whereby the soul participates with God in the path towards sanctification. 
The exertion of the soul is noted in the following passage as Penn-Lewis suggests that 
“new life in Christ” is “gained through conflict,” and by overcoming “opposing powers.” 
The soul encounters not only suffering, but also triumph in attaining new-life in Christ. 


Such victory is far from the passivity advanced by the Quietists. Penn-Lewis writes: 


Look again at the way the Israelites crossed Jordan...The new life begins 
from the riverbed of death, just as the new nation—and then the new 
inheritance, gained through conflict—began for Israel; and the new life in 
Christ begins similarly for us, with its inheritance through war with 
opposing powers, its suffering and its triumphs. All that was new to them 
began there, symbolized by the taking of twelve stones from Jordan and 
carrying them into the new life of the new land... Through the cross, 
identified with Christ into death, you come into union with Christ in life— 
and into the sphere where it is a forward march to take the land and to 


dislodge the enemy from every point.'*”° 


Therefore, the “death-position” of Cross Theology is not a passive or effortless 
death but rather an active struggle in which the soul submits to the crucifying 
power of the Holy Spirit which purifies, rather than absorbs the sullied or fallen 
aspects of the soul. The soul allows God’s Spirit to “take the knife and deal with 
whatever there may be of the ‘flesh’ dominating your life. He will bring about 
what Paul calls the ‘circumcision of the heart; which is the true circumcision of 
God.” '**! Victory over sin, the ultimate goal of Cross Theology, is attained both 


by a refusal to allow the desires of the flesh to master the soul, as well as through 


' Penn-Lewis. Conquest of Canaan, pp. 19-20. 
I Thid., p. 21. 
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an active participation in the life of the Spirit. Therefore, separation from sin is a 


rejection of the 


lusts of the flesh. You can declare death, not only to the world and all 
things of the flesh, but death also to the powers of darkness, giving them 
no right to you, as one who is in Jesus Christ—hidden in Him—refusing 
them any admittance or control, or right or power over you. This is your 
fighting position, and your footing for continual victory... Your footing for 
victory is not your experience of this but what Christ has already done, 


1342 


applied to you by the Holy Spirit. 


Death, through Cross Theology, was active rather than passive in its opposition to 
evil. Addressing the matter directly, Penn-Lewis opposed passivity as a dangerous 
posture in the spiritual life, particularly when confronting the forces of evil. She 


writes: 


The danger when you have your footing on Romans 6 is that you could 
become passive, thinking that ‘death’ means passivity, i.e., that because 
you are in the attitude of death you are not to act, and not to go on and do | 
anything! But passivity is a sphere where the spiritual enemy is active is 
fatal. Therefore, while you declare your position in Christ’s death, you 
must also take the offensive against the enemy, in the activity of the 
spiritual power of the life of God. When the enemy attacks you, and tries 
to drive you into yourself and cause you to say ‘I am only this and that, 
and the other,’ the best answer is, ‘I resist you [James 4:7]; in the name of 


Jesus Christ—depart.’’* 3 


'*? Tbid., pp. 81-82. 
9 Tbid., pp. 85-86. 
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Therefore, Cross Theology advanced a death in which the soul resisted self-indulgence, 


1344 


passivity and therefore Satan. All that is sinful or part of the Adamic, fallen order, 


‘ 6 1345 
must enter an active death, “every moment.” 


If there is “any self indulgence or 
anything doubtful in your life, '*’° the evil one will “fastening on that uncrucified ‘ground’ 
in you will press against you with appalling power.” '*”’ Victory is found only as the 
Cross is “steadily, persistently, and unbrokenly applied.”'** 

Not only did Cross Theology oppose the passivity and absorption of the soul advanced 
by the Quietists, but it also engaged an active death that included mortification and 
purification. Therefore, Cross Theology included “acts of religion and of Christian 
virtue.” °° Through a continual dying with Christ, the soul also worked in concert with 
the Holy Spirit, engaging in acts of holiness, charity, mortification, and other forms of 
spiritual discipline that the Quietists considered unnecessary. Cross Theology therefore 
resisted the one-act of passivity of the Quietists. 

The mystical literature of Penn-Lewis likewise embraced suffering and purgation, and 
in this way she again avoided the one-act of passivity noted among the Quietists. For 
example, Penn-Lewis claimed that the awakened soul, aware of its sins, searches for the 
Divine Lover “in the solitary place with her broken spirit, desolate and crying in the 
darkness after Him. It is the darkness over her spirit, that is now so terrible.” '*°° For the 
crucified Lord, said Penn-Lewis, must have crucified followers. '*°' The passivity of the 
Quietism had no room for the suffering intrinsic to Cross Theology. Penn-Lewis’s 


mystical theology offered souls the sufferings of Christ because in their union, 


the Well-Beloved reveals Himself to his betrothed as the Rejected one, 
that his bride may share His lot, and be identified with Him as He was, 
and is, in this world; He was rejected when on earth in human form; He is 


rejected still. His Sister-Bride must go with him, and be rejected also, in 


ae Penn-Lewis, More that Conquerors, p. 7. 
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the world that hates her Lord, if she faithfully cleaves to her heavenly 


Bridegroom, and is truly conformed to His image, following his steps. '*°* 


Note also, the painful transmutation of the soul within the Dark Night as it transcends all 
that is, moving towards union with God, as illustrated within the mystical literature of 


Penn-Lewis. She writes: 


The soul must find itself, from either inward or outward causes, desolate, 
and bereft, and empty of all consolations. It must come to the end of 
everything that is not God and must have nothing else left to rest on within 
or without. It must wade through the slough, and fall off the precipice, and 
be swamped by the ocean, and at last find in the midst of them, and at the 
bottom of them, and behind them, the present, living, loving, and 


omnipotent God! !7° 


Cross Theology not only welcomes the suffering typical of the purgative path, Penn- 
Lewis also turns away from sensible consolations or states of illumination in order that 
the soul may enter the desolations of the Dark Night. The maid pursued the classical 
mystical path with all of its loneliness and solitude. For her “faith must rest upon His 
character and His word, rather than upon His manifestations. She must care more for Him 


= if ol 
than for His vineyards.”'>™* 


Thou hast learnt to live in His faithfulness, when ‘for a little while’ thou 
wast ‘put to grief in manifold trials.’ (1 Pet. i. 6) The proof of thy faith, 


proved by fire, is more precious to Him than gold that perisheth, and will 


be found unto praise and honour at His appearing. (1 Pet. i. 7) '*°° 


'95? Thid., pp. 75-76. 
'°3 Thid., pp. 229-230. 
4 Tbid., p. 29. 

'> Thid., pp. 93-94. 


Both mortification and detachment comprise the purgative path within Cross Theology. 
Mortification, as we have noted, occurs as the soul actively receives the painful severing 
of the Cross that works to remove pride, ambition, and “all the elements which make up 
the fallen Adam.” '*°° The Cross not only justifies, it also purifies the soul, as the old 
life—the Adamic life is eliminated, “the new life has room to grow.” Christ, therefore, 


not only atoned for sins, the sinner is taken to the Cross with Christ. !?° : 


God becomes a reality to you; and you, although in the world, instead of 
being conformed to it, become crucified to the world by the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is the only true way to have victory over sin. It is 
not saying ‘I will not get into a temper,’ but it is quietly and deliberately 
taking your position with Christ at Calvary, and saying, ‘Lord Jesus, | 
have died to that temper, on the cross with thee, and I count upon the Holy 
Spirit to separate me from it, for I have died to it. I cannot manage it; it is 
beyond me. But I have died to it. In the center of your will you take ‘an 
attitude’ of death, and say, ‘I have nothing to do with it; I refuse it, 


because I have died with Christ.’!*** 


Here we find another important nuance that differentiates Cross Theology from Quietism. 
While the Quietists insisted upon full identification with God, Cross Theology suggests 
that the soul dies with, or in Christ who mediates God to us. As prophet of the Cross, 


Penn-Lewis was commissioned 


as a crucified messenger of the Crucified Lord, and tell out to that 
concourse of Ministers and white-haired Divines the ofttimes unwelcome 
message, that the Cross, in its personal application to the servant of God, 
means a deep experimental circumcision of the heart, a laying down of the 
‘natural’ gifts of the soul, the ‘own’ eloquence, the ‘own’ power for 

ee Penn-Lewis, Conquest of Canaan, p. 23 
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service; that out of the depths of the spirit, where Christ dwells, may flow 
to others the life of the Risen Lord, unchecked and unhindered by the 


359 
human channel. ! 


By participating in the mystical path of the Cross, through the mortifying experiences of 
Calvary, the soul is separated from sin and weakness by sharing “in Him, Upon His 
Cross.” °° While death preceded the unitive state, the fruits of union are acquired 
through discipline and “tears,” rather than via the holy indifference of the Quietist. As the 
soul learns to detach from dependence upon material support, it learns to pass from death 
to life. Yet, the soul must first acquire the discipline necessary to become heirs of the 


highest mystical state. Thus, God 


waits for his babes until they are weaned, and able to bear the detaching 
from things necessary at first... In His time, and by His own tender 
dealing, the soul must be weaned and taught to walk alone, even though it 
means many tears. At last, like a sobbing infant, it sinks to rest in the will 
of God, and says, “Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul; like a weaned 
child with his mother; my soul is with me like a weaned child.’ (Ps. Cxxxi 


2,R.V.), Pe 


Throughout Penn-Lewis’s mystical writings we observe a “rest” or passivity which, at 
times, resembles the rest and passivity of the Quietist, yet with an important difference. 
While the rest of the Quietist may mimic the supernatural repose of the authentic mystic, 
there remained one significant difference. The passivity of the Quietist usually implies an 
absorption of the will and personality by the Divine, whereas the repose of the mystic 
connotes surrender of the will which leads to spiritual renewal. Thus, the passivity or the 


rest of the Quietist was viewed as idleness and thus contrary to the authentic repose one 


'%° Gerrard, pp. 195-196. 
'3 Penn-Lewis, Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 38. 
'36! Denn-Lewis, Face to Face, Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses, p. 16. 
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finds in classical mysticism. '* The “holy indifference” of the Quietist was not the rest 
of the mystic—which, for scholars such as Ruysbroeck, was a gift beyond one’s control. 
The active repose within the unitive state is likewise noted within Penn-Lewis’s 
mystical literature. While the soul hidden or joined to the Divine may sleep, it is actually 
quite awake, as the quote below suggests. Moreover, in union with the Divine, the soul is 
planted rather than absorbed into the Divine life. As the fallen-self is severed from the 


soul, the Divine life is fully manifest in works of holiness. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


The hidden one suggests to us her spiritual experience at this point in the 
words, ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh.’ Her whole being is so possessed by 
her Beloved, and dominated by the Holy Ghost, that she can only liken it 
to sleep. She knows now that she is hidden in the Cleft of the Rock—the 
wounded side of the Substitute on Calvary’s Cross. Consequently the ‘I’ 
life is so displaced to her consciousness, that she can only say in the 
language of Paul, ‘I have been crucified with Christ... it is no longer I that 
live.’ (Gal ii. 20.m.) She is so indwelt and environed by the Lord Himself, 
that she is kept in an indescribable calm. Nothing breaks her rest; she is in 
perfect peace, stayed upon Him. The fruit of the Spirit---‘love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control’ 
(Gal v. 22.m.) is so manifested that she is visibly like a ‘watered garden, 
and like a spring of water whose waters fail not.’ (Isa. lviii. 11.) The living 
waters flow spontaneously, and she has heavenly abundance for all the 


weary hearts who seek her out, drawn to her by the Divine Spirit. a 


While Cross Theology seemed to endorse a repose in which the soul remained passive, 
yet the following passage shows how the soul exerts its will and cooperates with the 
Risen Lord, and by doing so, the soul may appear asleep, yet “never was she more 
awake.” '*° Her entire focus is oriented towards the Divine-Lover, including her will. 


'6 Ruysbroeck, “De Oranatu Spiritalium Nuptiarum,” |. ii caps. Ixvi. (condensed), as quoted by Underhill 
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This is not absorption but submission, and it yields not indifference but a desire to 
actively please the Divine Lover, ready to attain holiness or perfection, and ever ready to 


admit that sinlessness has not been attained, so the soul presses on. 


Her co-operation with the Risen Lord is but that of the Vine-branch—she 
abides in Him, and He brings forth the fruit. There is now no struggle or 
effort, she is, so to speak, ‘asleep,’ as to her own separate activities, yet 
never was she more awake to Him, listening for the faintest indication of 
His will through the Spirit, for the cry of her whole being is:- ‘That I may 
know him... if by any means I may attain unto the resurrection from the 
dead. Not that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect; but... I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high-calling. (Phil. iii. 
10.14) °° 


Cross Theology does not render the soul God’s unresisting instrument, for God 


will not act on the soul’s behalf. God respects human volition. 


God will not change even the tone of your voice for you, as if you were a 
machine. He will put His laws into your mind and write them on your 
heart, but you are the person to act upon them ... It is for you to choose the 
way you will speak, think, and act, and as you choose, the Holy Spirit will 


enable you to carry out God’s laws. '*°° 


Finally, did Cross Theology teach, as the Quietists did, that the highest mystical 
states are attainable to all that share Christ’s death on the Cross? In other words, 
did Penn-Lewis impose her Cross Theology on the spiritually mature as well as 
the spiritually immature? As part of the mystical tradition, Penn-Lewis advances 
Cross Theology on any who are willing to share in the mortifications of Christ, 


for the crucified Savior must have crucified followers. The path towards union is 


1365 yp. 
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one that develops spiritual maturity, though not every soul submits to the 
purgative and mortifying process that culminates in union with the Divine. 
Therefore, not every soul endures the self-negation of the Dark Night. Taking her 
own life as an example, repeatedly Penn-Lewis submits to the purgative path, 
filled with loneliness and sorrow, as it made its way toward union with the 


Divine. She wrote: 


Now, I must be poured out for God as never before... Truly God was 
stripping His beloved child, so as to leave her ‘no shadow of anything to 


cling to, or rest upon, outside of Himself.’'*°” 


Comparing her life to that of Job, Penn-Lewis’s biographer suggested that she knew the 
sufferings of Job both spiritually as well as intellectually. For her spirit followed the path 
of Job. 


From first to last, the terrible experiences of the sufferer, and the 
restoration and the joy at last, are shown to be the dealings of the only 
wise God our Saviour with His child, whom in love and faithfulness He 


afflicted and exalted. '*°* 
Summary Remarks 


We have explored the mystical stages of Awakening, Purgation, Illumination, the Dark 
Night and Union operative within the mystical writings of Jessie Penn-Lewis. It has been 
clear from this analysis that Penn-Lewis employs the Cross as a primary mystical motif 
whereby the soul undergoes the path of purgation. Through the path of the Cross the 
primitive self is purified by the Holy Spirit, and the soul is thus prepared for union with 


the Beloved. 


1307 Gerrard, p. 291. 
'568 Thid., p. 190. 
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We have shown that Cross Theology avoided the shallow mysticism of the Quietists. 
Through effort and acts of purification, Penn-Lewis’s mystical path resisted the one-act 
of passivity that the Quietists implied led to the highest mystical states. While Penn- 
Lewis’s death with Christ resembled the repose of the Quietist, it was in fact a state in 
which the will actively submitted to the Divine Lover, and by doing so Cross Theology 
resembled the classical mystical tradition that extended effort in the path towards union. 
Lastly, Penn-Lewis’s mysticism, while available to all, was a call to suffer on the Cross 
with Christ where the soul was first purified, then united to God. Within Cross Theology 
the will actively cooperated with the Divine, and by doing so resisted the absorption of 
the Quietists. Moreover, within Penn-Lewis’s mystical path, the soul encounters 
significant suffering and sacrifice rather than indifference and passivity, and in this way 
Cross Theology opposed the shorter path of the Quietists. 

How was it that Penn-Lewis’s spiritual experiences as well as her mystical literature 
reflects so clearly Underhill’s five-fold path of mysticism, even while Penn-Lewis does 
not quote Underhill? Where did she learn to use, as she does, the term illumination to 
illustrate the very meaning Underhill had in mind? It is hard to say, and this fact may in 
fact lend support to an epistemic pattern of faith. In any case, like Underhill, Penn-Lewis 
was keenly interested in the inner experiences of God’s activity within the soul. 
Incorporating the affective tradition of Bernard coupled with the apophatic tradition of 
Bonaventure, Penn-Lewis placed the soul’s ascent within the context of the apophasis of 
the Cross, and thus she combines an interior ascent with personal experience, as part of 
Cross Theology. 

The fruit of mysticism is a unified soul that has been freed from the world of illusions, 
the grip of selfhood, and the need for human or divine consolations. The matured mystic 
lives in extraordinary repose. In the unitive state, the soul shares in the riches of life with 
the Beloved and therefore she possesses all that belongs to her Beloved—power, peace 
and holiness. But, the treasures of union are not for her alone. She has been called to a 


heroic task, for there are social consequences to mysticism. And it is to these we now 


turn. 
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Chapter Seven 
Overcoming Eve: The Social Consequences of Cross Theology 


“From the point of Eternity, in whose light they lived, 


they attacked the sins of their generation.” °° 


I. Introduction 


Having undergone the apophasis of the Cross through the Dark Night, the soul now 


enjoys the unitive state with its “filial participation in Eternal Life.” '*”° Released for 


o 137) 


“new purposes, the derivative life has been “invaded and enhanced by the Absolute 


Life.” '°’* In union with Christ, the soul is a ““triumphing force’ over which 


» 1373 


circumstances have no power. Wed to the Divine, the soul receives the strength and 


authority of the Beloved “which results in a complete sense of freedom, an invulnerable 


serenity, and usually urges the self to some form of heroic effort or creative activity.” '°” 


Completed mystics evidence a spiritual and social fecundity through which they 
address the spiritual and social ills of their time with astonishing tenacity and force. 


United to the purposes of the Beloved, the mystics address “the sins of their 


991375 


generation with what seems like an endless reserve, giving us a sense of the “‘super- 


normal vitality of which they partake.” '*’° 


The transmuting process now complete and mystical union established in her own life, 


like many mystics, Penn-Lewis’s life was filled with heroic efforts whereby she 


°° Underhill, Mysticism. (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1961), p. 459. 
7 Thid., p. 416, 

371 Thi. 

7 Tbid., p. 429. 

97 Thid, 

8" Thid., p. 416. 

"75 Thid., p. 459. 

7 Thid., p. 414. 
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addressed several spiritual and social issues. First on her agenda was to redress the 
sexism that limited women’s scope of service within the Church. Second, Penn-Lewis 
confronted the shallow mysticism and quietism intrinsic to the Keswick Conventions. For 
as we have shown, her Cross Theology advanced the stages of purgation that the shorter 
path of the Quietist circumvents. Like P.T. Forsyth, she advanced a crucicentrism even 
while many of her contemporaries disdained the doctrine of the atonement and ‘penal 
substitution’ so characteristic of some Protestants. 

This chapter will assess the spiritual and social consequences of Penn-Lewis’s Cross 
Theology. Primarily, we will assess the biblical defense for women’s equality in spiritual 
service alongside men. We will observe how Cross Theology provided a confidence that 
the failings of Eve, along with all “Adamic life,” are transcended through the apophasis 
of the Cross. As souls participate in the purgative process of the Cross, they also enjoy 
newness of life as they transcend or detach from the visible world through the purifying 
process the Cross. In this sense Cross Theology was egalitarian as it opened the highest 
mystical states to any soul that undergoes the privations of the Cross. Penn-Lewis 
determined to demonstrate the victories of Calvary—that women as well as men 
overcome their inherent failings—not only through her own personal experiences of the 


Cross, but also through a mystical as well as an egalitarian interpretation of the Bible. 
II. Joel’s Prophesy Fulfilled 


Cross Theology therefore had significant social as well as spiritual meaning for women 
who had been denied equal access to public ministry based on the words of the Apostle 
Paul. It was Paul after all, whom Penn-Lewis regarded as a model of the mystical 
experience. Moreover, Penn-Lewis understood from her own experiences and that of 
other women in her own day, as well as those in the past, that mystical union with God 
was as much a part of women’s lives as it was of men’s. She therefore believed that 
profound consequences must follow those who attain the highest mystical states. Part of 
Penn-Lewis’s work therefore was to reinterpret the texts that had been used to keep 
women silent in the Church. Evaluating gender relations through her own experiences 


with the Cross, Penn-Lewis challenged what we would now call the structural 
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suppression of women, through her biblical theology, by example, and in beckoning 
others to experience the power of the Cross to release women for Christian service 
alongside men. 

Through an egalitarian reading of the biblical texts, Penn-Lewis suggests that a 
primary consequence of Cross Theology was to usher in a new order, to create a harmony 
where the distinctions of gender had been transcended. Those who had died with Christ 
on Calvary were grafted in to a new life, into the body of Christ in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female. In the new millennium, the fruit of Cross 
Theology was characterized by a unity among all believers. 

Harmony between Christians of every denomination, and from every continent, gained 
momentum during the Holiness revival which itself was an interdenominational 


1377 


Movement. Unity between Christians was therefore viewed as a sign of their 


. . 3 . 
cleansing from sin. '*’8 Penn-Lewis wrote: 


Christ upon the Cross of Calvary broke down the middle wall of partition 
between man and man, as well as between man and God. He died that in 
Him there might be a new creation, one new man, ‘perfected into one.” All 


ioe Sh te ‘ . : 1379 
divisions caused by sin cease in Him. 


380 
1380 thus 


Calvary for Penn-Lewis, was a place of blessing, a point of reconciliation, 
distinctions of race, class, and gender as part of the old creation cease as souls die with 
Christ on the Cross.'**! Calvary, as a place of unity, released each member of Christ’s 
body to participate equally in service to God,'*** and this was part of the newness of life 


Christ imparts to the Church. '*8* Penn-Lewis insisted: 


pet Bebbington, p. 159. 

'°78 Dayton, The Theological Roots of Pentecostalism, p. 89. 

'5 Denn-Lewis. Thy Hidden Ones: Union with Christ as Traced in the Song of Songs, p. 30. 

1380 7: 
Ibid. 

8! Penn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life, p. 32. 

Penn-Lewis, The Cross of Calvary and its Message, p. 61. 

1383 yp: 
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The ‘old creation,’ in its form of ‘Jew and Gentile’, must die to make way 
for a new creation ‘after the image of Him’ that created him; where ... 
there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female; for ye are one in Christ Jesus. In the face 
of these words we cannot wonder that the Cross is a stumbling-block, and 
its message likened to a sword or knife, for it cuts deep into the very core 
of the pride of the old creation. God’s cure... is not a superficial one ... 


Nothing but the Cross will bring about the unity He desires. '**4 


Other supporters of women’s spiritual emancipation made their appeal somewhat 
differently. Male clerics like William B. Godbey (1833 - 1920) and Adoniram Gordon 
(1836 - 1895), who wrote respectively, Woman Preacher '**° and The Ministry of 
Women, appealed to Pentecost and Joel’s prophecy as the basis for women’s equality in 
ministry. '°8° These men believed that millennial glory included the partnership of 
women. Support for women in ministry was also shared across denominational borders. 
The founders of the Church of the Nazarene; the Mennonite Brethren; the Salvation 
Army; the Quakers; the Methodists; the Methodist Episcopal Church; the Presbyterians; 
and the members of the Pentecostal Church either extended women ministerial privileges, 
or published a defense of women’s public ministry. '°*’ 

Equality as now reinterpreted in verses such as Galatians 3:28, became the standard 
for the Church rebuilt by Holiness’s vision of Pentecost. '*®* Martin Wells Knapp (1853 - 
1901) along with Seth Cook Rees (1854 — 1933) were cofounders of the Apostolic 
Holiness Union and Prayer League, and together these men envisioned the Pentecostal 
Church as one that included women as equal to men in Christian ministry. Both Cook 


Rees and Wells Knapp were married to women preachers. They insisted that nothing but 


'384 benn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life, p. 37. 

BS w, B. Godbey, Woman Preacher. (Atlanta, Georgia: Office of the Way of Faith, 1891). 

'98 A Gordon, The Ministry of Women. (Beltsville, Maryland: NCR Corp. for the ATLA Board of 
Microtext, 1978) 

'87 Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 41-44. 

ees Dayton, Theological Roots of Pentecostalism, p. 88. 
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Jealousy, prejudice, bigotry, and a stingy love for bossing in men have 
prevented woman’s public recognition by the church. No church that is 
acquainted with the Holy Ghost will object to the public ministry of 


3 
women. nee 


The Keswick Movement was not only interdenominational it was also “seen as a 


1390 1391 , 
Revival 


landmark in the emancipation of women, at least in the religious sphere. 
meetings guided by principles of Holiness teaching often resulted in some form of 
equalizing between women and men. Therefore, it was not uncommon to observe, during 


the Keswick and Holiness revivals, 


a young girl of eighteen speak under the evident control of the Holy 
Ghost, whilst in the big pew sat ministers and elders, oft-times with tears 


coursing down their faces. The servants and handmaidens were 
1392 


prophesying as foretold by Joel. 


Jessie Penn-Lewis, as I have noted, did not make a straightforward appeal to the Spirit as 
the basis for women’s equal service beside men. Once, however, the relation of the Spirit 
to the Cross was established, she could endorse this long-standing appeal to Joel and 
Pentecost. Joel’s prophecy, realized at Pentecost, was the fruit of Cross Theology, 
claimed Penn-Lewis. Calvary consequently initiated a new order, a new race, “under the 
headship of the Second Adam.” 1393 Distinctions such as male and female, “Jew and 


Gentile must be crucified and die, and thus He would ‘create’ in Himself the twain one 


new man.”'°** The old race, the old Adam, with the subsequent categories of nationality, 


race, class, and gender belonged to the old order. '*”? Those who cling to the old order, 


1389 § Cook Rees, The Ideal Pentecostal Church. (Cincinnati, Ohio: Revivalist Office, 1897), p. 41, as 
quoted by Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 43-44. 

er Bebbington, p. 174. See also Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 42-44. 
9! Dieter, The Holiness Revival of the Nineteenth Century, p. 42. 

"3°? Penn-Lewis, Awakening in Wales (1904-1905), Glimpses into Some of the Hidden Springs. 
(Bournemouth, England: The Overcomer Book Room, 1905), pp. 29-30. 

8 Penn-Lewis, The Climax of the Risen Life, p. 36. 

* Thid. 

°° Denn-Lewis, All things New. p. 41. 
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like the “‘Judaizers, will find themselves excluded from life in the Spirit, life 


recreated by the Cross. '°?7 


The old creation failed to achieve Christian unity because it 
upheld the subjection of one class to another, one race to another and men over women. 
8 Vet God’s plan is “unmistakably expressed in the prophecy of Joel foretelling the 
out-pouring of the Spirit at Pentecost ... And so it has been all down the centuries ever 


since.” 1399 


The domination of sin prevailed in the old order, and thus women were subjugated to 
men. The Cross, however, abolished the old order and conquered the final vestiges of sin. 
Through the Cross the long arm of Eve’s failings is severed and no longer limits the 
ministry of women, argued Penn-Lewis.'*° Cross T heology therefore initiated women 
into the body of Christ, where there is perfect unity and equality. '"”' 

Those who bid “a redeemed woman always to enter His presence with a reminder of 


d” 1402 


Eve’s fall upon her hea dishonored the work of Christ, Penn-Lewis warned. 


Women should be viewed as equal partners with men, a partnership initiated by the 
“Cross of Calvary where the old creation life was slain.”'“” She therefore compelled 
Christian men and women to live in union with the second Adam, and therefore as 
members of Christ’s mystical body, where they experience equality and mutuality. 


Women therefore should stand 


in God’s presence under her Federal Head- The Last Adam, the Lord from 
heaven. And stand also towards her fellow members of Christ’s Body in 
the carrying out of the will of the Head in testimony and service for 


God 


19 «Tudaizer” was a term used by Penn-Lewis, which, may not be entirely free of anti-Semitic prejudice, 
yet a “Judaizer” was, for her. someone working within the Church. who wished to deny women’s full 
spiritual authority and equality. 

"7 Denn-Lewis, All things New. p. 62. 

'°98 Penn-Lewis, The Magna Charta of Woman, p. 97, See also pp. 10-11. 

8 Thid., p. 101. 

"9 Thid., p. 100. 

9! Thid., pp. 98-99. 
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Women’s freedom to serve as equals alongside men through the Cross is a message that 
Satan has suppressed throughout history, suggested Penn-Lewis. The forces of evil not 
only conceal the message of the Cross, but they also work to misinterpret the words of 
Paul as they relate to the new order and the emancipation of women. Cross Theology 
offered an antidote not only to faulty exegesis, but it also unmasked the demonic efforts 


to conceal the power within the Cross as it empowers women’s service. 


Ill. Demonic Forces 


Penn-Lewis dealt extensively with the subject of evil and the spiritual conflict between 
the agents of God and the demonic world. She believed God had given her the task of 
exposing Satan’s attack on revival and the instruments of revival such as women. In 
collaboration with Evan Roberts, Penn-Lewis organized her interpretation of spiritual 
conflict into a classic work entitled, Warfare on the Saints. First printed in 1897, Warfare 
on the Saints remains in print today. 

Subsequent to the Enlightenment, the Church has been reluctant to acknowledge the 
reality of evil and the activity of demons.'“°° Holiness preachers like Penn-Lewis and 
Evan Roberts had no difficulty incriminating the forces of evil which they believed 


opposed the message of the Cross. Revival was for Penn Lewis 


the hour and power of God, and of the devil, for the descent of the Divine 
power brings the accompanying onslaught of evil supernatural powers. It 


fo 140 
means movement in the spiritual realm. '4°° 


As revival accelerated, Penn-Lewis believed that the forces of evil offered a counter 
offensive by opposing, accusing and oppressing revival workers. What was the nature 
and form of this demonic opposition? Penn-Lewis identified various techniques used by 


Satan, however, the two most prominent ways evil has opposed women’s emancipation 


5 Richard Lovelace, Dynamics of Spiritual Life. (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1979), p. 256. 
'4 Benn-Lewis, War on the Saints. (Kent. England: Diasozo Trust, 1987), p. 282. 
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includes first an ignorance of theology and Scripture, and second, a shallow exegesis that 
leads to deception. 
Keeping women theologically ignorant was a plan promoted by evil through the 


centuries, argued Penn-Lewis. 


She was thoroughly deceived once, whispered the serpent, who, alas, has 
since extended his operations, and thoroughly deceived the whole 
inhabited earth (Rev 12:9). ‘See how the woman leads in all kinds of 
heretical movements today,’ cry some. ‘Is it not a proof that she is open to 
deception as much as she was in Eden?’ ... But is it not probable that 
women are being swept into the wiles of the devil today because the truths 
of God which they should have learned have been kept from them? ... 
Centuries of ignorance of the things of God have left their marks upon her; 
but women may learn at last, and men, too, will learn by the stern logic of 


experience that it has been a perilous policy for the Christian church. '“°” 


An inadequate method of biblical interpretation was yet another impediment to women’s 
public ministry. She suggested that | Corinthians 14:34 and similar passages that appear 
to restrict women’s public service “should have been interpreted by translators and 
expositors in the light of Acts 2 and not Genesis 3:16.” '*°8 Penn-Lewis implored her 


audiences to read the Bible consistently. She wrote: 


For we dare not attribute satanic power, without danger of sinning against 
the Holy Ghost or quenching the Spirit in those whom God has moved to 
proclaim the Gospel, to ... differentiate and say that only the men were 


inspired by the Holy Spirit and all the women at the same time, in the 


same place, were inspired by Satan.'*” 


7 Denn-Lewis, The Magna Charta of Woman, pp. 58-60. 


"8 Thid., pp. 101-102. 
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Penn-Lewis interpreted those biblical passages that were used to limit women’s ministry 
through the mystical path of the Cross as it extended to women like Penn-Lewis’s all the 
privilege and power of the Beloved. Any woman who dies and rises with Christ may only 
serve not only on the platform alongside their brothers, they are also equipped to 
withstand the forces of evil that oppose their equal service to Christ. Moreover, Cross 
Theology transformed the misperceived notion that women are more closely aligned with 
the failings of Eve rather than with the victories of their Beloved. In this sense Cross 
Theology redressed the noetic effects of the fall. That is to say, the outcome of Cross 
Theology meant not only extraordinary power in service, but also extraordinary 
intellectual or spiritual perception as it assisted the Church to interpret more consistently 
the Scriptures in revealing not the fallen nature of women, but women’s renewal through 
the Cross. 

Transformed by an experience with the Cross, Penn-Lewis believed that her call to 
public ministry was likewise confirmed by the Bible. Through the power of the Cross, 
women discover that their inclination to serve on platforms around the world was also 
confirmed through the full support of the Scriptures. An experience of the Cross is not 
understood solely as a experience of power in service, but it also imparted the ability to 
reinterpret or reframe the biblical texts themselves. Therefore, one of the social 
consequences of the Cross was the capacity to offer an egalitarian interpretation of the 
Bible, giving women a biblical confirmation for their inner desire to preach and teach 


alongside men. 


IV. Reframing the Texts 


In defense of women’s public ministry, Penn-Lewis wrote The Magna Charta of Woman, 
a book she believed was God-inspired. Convinced that God had given her a “specific 
commission to proclaim the message of the Cross,” '*'° Penn-Lewis saw that while doors 


opened to her message, there was often one objection, that she was a woman. She wrote: 


‘1° Gerrard, p. 266. 
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There was no quarrel with the message, there was no denial of the Divine 
seal, there was no getting away from the evidence of the results. But none 
of these did away with the fact that I was a woman ... whilst God opened 
doors for me in some quarters, others were fast closed to the message I 
bore purely and only because I was a woman ... I knew only too well what 
the letter of the Scripture said, in just three passages of the Apostle Paul’s 
writings, but I was certain ... if we only knew the exact original meaning 
of those passages, they were bound to be in harmony with the working of 


the Holy Spirit in the 19th century, '“!! 


Penn-Lewis’s The Magna Charta of Woman was a summary of Katharine Bushnell’s 
extensive and systematic approach to the biblical material on women. Bushnell’s God’s 
Word to Women, was a series of one-hundred Bible studies on “woman’s place in the 
divine economy.” '*!? While simplifying Bushnell’s work, Penn-Lewis raised several of 
her own concerns. Chief among these was her desire to reconcile the Pauline passages 
with her own experiences with the Cross, and her subsequent call to lead others to a 
mystical encounter with Calvary. '*13 Tt was Penn-Lewis’s conviction that Paul’s writings 
were misunderstood, that evil is behind the confusion, and that it is incumbent upon 
women to provide an accurate biblical exegesis defending their right to preach. 

Anticipating concerns posited by a modern world, Penn-Lewis suggested that while 
the world continues to liberate women, the Church at the same time continues to restrict 
them. Ultimately, women will be pressed to question the Church’s relevancy, the 


importance of Scripture, and the justice of God. How can it be, asked Penn-Lewis 


that the women of today are to be liberated for full share in the work of the 
world and at the same time have restrictions placed upon them in the work 


of God ... In this matter the Bible itself is challenged ... It has consequently 


i '" Thid.. pp. 266-267. 
'"!° Katherine Bushnell, God’s Word to Women. (Piedmont, California: Published via reprint, ed. Ray 
Munson. Box 52, North Collins. New York, 1976), first published in 1926 in the United States. Bushnell, 
working in the original languages, compiled nearly 400 pages of careful biblical scholarship in support of 
women’s equality in the Church and the home. 
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become imperative that Christian women themselves should now search 
into the question and ‘explain themselves’ and their true status from these 
Scriptures, so that it may be seen that the Bible is not an antiquated Book, 


out of harmony with the present times.'*“ 


The day has come, asserted Penn-Lewis, for women to do their own exegetical work its 
in order to restore women’s confidence both in Scripture, and the God reflected in the 
Bible. Women need to know the truth that Paul did not relegate women to “perpetual 
subordination on account of Eve’s deception.” '*'® Such a notion has clouded women’s 
“sense of the justice of God and their apprehension of the fullness of the gospel 
message.” '4!7 

Paramount to The Magna Charta of Woman was the determination to reconcile 


418 
si Because women can learn 


Scripture with a woman’s inward call to public ministry. 
the ancient languages, as well as methods of biblical interpretation, they should 
understand for themselves the disparity between the alleged biblical prohibition of 
women’s preaching with what they have experienced as the true call of their Lord. Penn- 


Lewis wrote: 


In days past it was impossible for women to grasp the means of solving 
these problems that face Christian women—why the Holy Spirit should 
seem to move in one direction, and the Bible point the other way, but that 
day has passed. Our colleges and universities are open to women. They 


can study Greek and Hebrew, and with essential help, as well as men. And 


now, they should surmount these mental and spiritual perplexities.'*!” 


‘14 Penn-Lewis. The Magna Charta of Woman, p. 11. 

9 Thid.. p. 16. 
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The emancipation of women in secular work had begun in the late 19" century,'””° and 
this served as an example to Christian women who searched the Bible for their own 
liberation in the spiritual realm. Is there a Scriptural basis for the equality of women in 
ministry, asked Penn-Lewis? Is the Bible able to address the challenges of each 
generation? While women are liberated to pursue non-religious work, there are 
“restrictions placed upon them in the work of God.”'**! It was therefore women’s secular 
emancipation, insisted Penn-Lewis, which challenged the lack of freedom women had 
within the sacred sphere.'*” 

Women liberated in secular work are not bound to concern themselves with the 
teachings of the Bible. Christian women, however, “born of the Spirit ... seek to conform 
their lives to the Word of God.”'“”? Until women discover that their emancipation is 
rooted and in “harmony with that Word of God... they will hold back from fulfilling the 
purpose of God for them in these closing days of the Age.”'*”* Christian women 
therefore, require a Scriptural basis in order to serve with conviction in public ministry. 

Penn-Lewis relied heavily upon the scholarship of Katharine Bushnell, a physician, 
missionary, and a close colleague of Josephine Butler (1828 — 1906).'*”° Bushnell had 
promised the dying Butler she would use her formidable grasp of the biblical languages 
to educate other women “on God’s teaching about women in the Scriptures.” '*”° Dr. 
Bushnell, in keeping her promise to Butler, conducted a series of Bible courses for 
women “under the title of God’s Word to Women.”'*”’ From Genesis to Revelation, 
Bushnell’s detailed exegesis of the Hebrew and Greek texts provided a consistent biblical 
and egalitarian theology. Moreover, she offered historical and biblical background to the 
alleged subordination of women in Scriptures. An able teacher and writer, Penn-Lewis 


believed Bushnell’s work was a 


29 7 DF. Inkpin, Combatting the ‘Sin of Self-Sacrifice’: Christian Feminism in the Women’s Suffrage 
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revelation direct from God to those who have sought to be faithfully 
obedient to the Spirit of God in His leadings to public service, convinced 
that in His own season God would bring to light the true meaning of the 
words of St. Paul which appeared to be opposed to the known mind of the 


Holy Spirit in their personal experience. '*”8 


Following her thorough examination of the ancient texts, Dr. Bushnell blamed faulty 
Bible translators and expositors, sin, as well as Satan for the centuries of oppression of 
women within the Church.'*”? As women like Bushnell engaged in biblical scholarship, 
they exposed the “veil of misunderstanding,” and freed themselves for Christian service 


alongside men, with the support of Scripture. '4°° 


1 Corinthians 11: 11-12 & 14: 34-35 


Leaning upon the erudite Bushnell, Penn-Lewis began her book by suggesting that 
Bushnell was a careful scholar who viewed Scripture as “the infallible Word of God.”'*" 
Penn-Lewis then summarized Bushnell’s interpretations of the apostle Paul and women. 
Paul’s command that women keep silent in | Corinthians 14:34-35 appeared to conflict 
with his earlier command in | Corinthians 11:5. How could Paul ask women to keep 
silent in chapter 14, when three chapters earlier he instructs women how they should 
dress when speaking? According to Bushnell, Paul was quoting “what the ‘Judaizers’ in 
the Corinthian church were saying.” '*°* “Judaizers” were individuals who attempted to 
impose Jewish law and culture on the Christian Church. According to Bushnell, Paul 
challenged their insistence upon the silence of women in 1 Corinthians 14:36. In an effort 
to restore Jewish Law among Christian converts living in Corinth, the “Judaizers” 


attempted to pressure the Corinthian Church by appealing to the oral Law that forbids 


"8 Tbid., pp. 13-14. Bushnell’s God's Word to Women remains in print today and is published by 
Christians for Biblical Equality, www.cbeinternational.org. God's Word to Women was originally 
published in 1923, in the United States. 
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: 3 
women to speak in the presence of men.'4* 


By appealing to the oral Law in Corinthians 
14:35, Paul exposed their attempt to undermine women’s freedom in Christ (indicated in 
1 Corinthians 11:2ff). '44 Th 2 Corinthians 10:12 and in Galatians 2:4, we find further 
evidence that the Church in Corinth was disturbed by “Judaizers” or intruders, who 
sought to limit the liberty that converts, particularly Jewish converts, enjoyed. Penn- 


Lewis wrote: 


Therefore the words ‘it is not permitted’ and ‘as also saith the law’ must 
refer to some ‘rule’ outside of Scripture ... Paul never appealed to the 
‘law’ for the guidance of the Church of Christ, but, on the contrary, 
declared that believers were ‘dead to the law by the body of Christ’ (Rom. 
7:4), that they might serve in newness of spirit and not the oldness of the 


letter (v.6). i 


Penn-Lewis attempts to show that Paul was “always consistent in word and practice.”'**° 
Searching for a reason the Apostle Paul would suggest that a woman’s veil was a sign of 
her authority, Bushnell explored head coverings and hair length in the ancient world. 
From the ‘tallith’ Jewish men wore on their heads as a “condemnation for sin,” '**” to 
women’s hair customs, Bushnell concluded that Paul was opposing a Jewish inference 
that to cover one’s head was to acknowledge one’s “guilt or condemnation.”'*** Hence, 
Paul forbids Christian “men to veil (since there is now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus).”'*”’ However, since it was improper for women to been seen in 
public unveiled, Paul affirmed women’s spiritual authority when veiled. Unwilling to 


view the veiling of women “as a command,” '“*° Paul stated that “contrary to the teaching 


of the Jews, there is nothing for a woman to be ashamed of in showing her hair, for it is a 
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> I4dt os . e 
i A woman’s hair is her veil and she “need not be ashamed of 


‘glory’ to her. 
uncovering it, whatever the Judaizers might say.” '“? Thus, Paul is not requiring that 
women cover their heads, though he does show that women have authority even when 
veiled. 

Moreover, because the early Christians had been widely persecuted, the Jews 
endeavored to distinguish themselves from Christians, particularly with regard to their 
cultic practices. “At no point was the contrast greater at this time than in the Christian 
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treatment of women, because women were prominent not only as martyrs, but also as 


students of Scripture, as preachers, teachers and missionaries. Domestic life may have 
thus been viewed as a distraction to women who placed their Christian duties ahead of 
their role of wives and mothers, and this, Bushnell posits, offended Roman authorities. 44 
As the Jews in Corinth bitterly opposed “the teaching of women,” and because of their 
anger, Paul feared they might “complain to the authorities and bring grave danger upon 
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the whole body of believers. Therefore, in fear of further persecution, Paul advised 


Timothy to silence women (in | Timothy 2:11) because “the times were indeed perilous 
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for Christian women. At the same time this passage offered women an extraordinary 


gift. 
1 Timothy 2:11-15 


Penn-Lewis reframed |Timothy 2:11-15 as a text that liberated women from 
subordination to man—one of the consequences of the fall. Far from silencing women or 
excluding them from positions of service alongside men, Paul remembered God’s 
promise to Eve, in Genesis 3:15, that through her seed the Savior will be born. For this 
reason, Penn-Lewis referred to 1 Timothy 2:11-15 as the Magna Charta of woman. 


Women’s Magna Charta is an exhortation “from God to women,” though “hidden 
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from them for centuries, under mountains high of the misinterpretations of 
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expositors. 


Mary’s son was foretold in Genesis 3, which was the most significant 
“event of the world having its culmination at Calvary. The promise is clear.” '““° Through 
woman, evil would be crushed. Though the serpent deceived Eve, whereas Adam was “a 
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deliberate sinner,’ ss 


the female gender will not remain for all time, “under the shadow 
of Eve’s ‘deception.’”'*°' Let women learn that their power over sin will come through 
the birth, death and resurrection of Christ. Therefore, the second chapter of Timothy 
foretells women’s final release through the Cross. 

Because Paul recounts God’s promise to women in Genesis, that Mary’s son would 
conquer sin on Calvary, '*°? Penn-Lewis exhorts women to learn that they are not 
enslaved to sin and subordinate to men through the failings of Eve. Rather, they are the 
“progenitor of a Saviour who would eventually destroy the serpent’s power.” '*** 
Through Calvary, women are elevated to a position equal to men. According to both 
Bushnell and Penn-Lewis, Paul’s Magna Charta for woman was intended to raise women 
“until she stands on [man’s] level.” '*°* Her role in bringing forth the Messiah is 


1” '45 and the Savior will overcome “all the effects of the Fall in Eden.” 


“women’s evange 
‘4° Thus, the promise of Christ suggested by 1Timothy 2:11-15, redresses the 
consequences of the fall and the subordination of women, cited in Genesis 3:15. 

Paul opposed the long-standing tradition of excluding women from biblical 
scholarship. He therefore exhorts Timothy to “‘let the woman learn’ ...and learn of her 


redemption from the Fall in the birth of the Saviour.”!*°’ 


In opposition to Jewish culture, 
Paul instructed the Church at Ephesus to allow women to become students of Scripture. 


Had the Church heeded Paul’s instruction to Timothy, by allowing women to learn, the 
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Church might have avoided “all kinds of heretical movements.”'** According to Penn- 
Lewis, Satan has opposed the scholarship of women since Eden in order to advance evil 


through their ignorance. She wrote: 


Ah, here we have the key to Satan’s endeavor to fasten upon all women 
down the ages the results of his work in Eden. ‘The woman must not 
learn,’ said the Jews in Paul’s time, and ‘the woman must not learn,’ said 
many of the theologians of the Christian Church, influenced by Judaism. 
‘She was thoroughly deceived once’ whispered the serpent, who, alas, has 
since extended his operations and thoroughly deceived the whole 
inhabited earth (Rev. 12:9)... Had the woman been encouraged to ‘learn’ 
as the Apostle advised Timothy, might not her greater spiritual capacity 


have resulted in an accession of spiritual force to the church? '4? 


Rather than elevating women through education, that they might learn of their full 
inheritance in Christ, the Church has instead advanced women’s ignorance and 
suppression. Women are too easily deceived, said the “theologians of the Christian 
Church.”'*® Yet, if women had become Bible scholars as Paul had advised, their learning 
would have made them far less vulnerable to deception by evil, observed Penn-Lewis. 
With sadness she notes that “the truths of God which they should have learned have been 
kept from them.” '*°! Therefore, The Magna Charta of Woman implored women to 
become Bible scholars as a means of discerning and redressing their oppression through 


sexist interpretations of the Bible. 
Genesis 3:13-19 


In redressing sexist interpretations to Genesis, Penn-Lewis opposed the notion that 


Genesis prescribed the subordination of women because Eve was the first to eat of the 
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forbidden fruit. Citing Bushnell, Penn-Lewis suggested that women were not cursed as a 
punishment for Eve’s sin. Rather, according to Bushnell, Genesis teaches that the only 


462 
creature cursed was the serpent. '“° 


Quoting Bushnell, Penn-Lewis wrote: 

The teaching that God punished Christian women for the sin of Eve, is a 
wicked and cruel superstition, and unworthy the intelligence of Christians, 
... it has laid a blighting hand upon woman’s self-respect, self-confidence 
and spiritual activity, from which causes the entire church of Jesus Christ 


ee 3 
suffers moral and spiritual loss.'*~ 


According to The Magna Charta of Woman, Eve was not cursed “but forgiven and 
restored,” '“** and counted as a worthy opponent to Satan. Hence, God placed enmity or 
separation between women and Satan. For this reason, Eve becomes the prototypical 
Christian, one who is set apart from evil, the “first type and representative of all the 
separated ones who constitute the church of God.” '*°° Though the result of sin for Adam 
was death, Eve in contrast is called the mother of all that lives or all that are spiritually 
alive. Hence, woman is not the origin of sin, but the mother of all believers, because 
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through the “‘seed of the woman the world receives the Savior. 


Ephesians 5:21-24 


In another significant text, Ephesians 5:21, Paul states that Christians should “subject 
yourselves one to another.” His intended meaning was the subjection of all Christians, a 


mutual submission—the “Christian grace of yielding one’s preferences ... rather than 
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asserting one’s rights. The mutual submission of Christians was a Pauline social and 


moral principle, argued Penn-Lewis. She compared the term “subjection” as used by Paul 


in Ephesians 5:21, to passages where the same term is also used (such as | Pet. 5:5, | 
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Cor. 16:16, 1 Col. 3:18, Titus 2:5). '“*8 She concludes that the Apostle is requiring all 
Christians to exhibit mutual submission or cooperation, which Penn-Lewis understands 
as a Pauline principle. Sadly however, not only did the “Judaizers” fail to notice Paul’s 
call for mutual submission, but they also rendered the term “submission,” which connotes 
a voluntary act, to mean obey, to rule over, or to have domination over. This 
misinterpretation of Paul has done violence to his original intent that Christians be 
mutually submitted to one another. To be subject to one another is a New Testament 


principle for members of Christ’s church. Penn-Lewis wrote: 


In Ephesians 5:21, R.V., we read ‘subjecting yourselves one to another in 
the fear of Christ.’ Here we have an admonition written to all Christians 
irrespective of sex. Again in | Peter 5:5 A.V., ‘all of you be subject one to 
another...’; and in 1 Cor 16:16 the Apostle urges the Roman Christians to 
be in ‘subjection’ unto everyone that ‘helpeth in the work’ (some of these 
being women as shown by Rom 16:23 and 12) ... In Col 3:18 and Titus 
2:5 we have again ‘subjection’ enjoined upon wives, as is ‘fitting in the - 
Lord’—in each case the Greek word being the same as rendered 
‘subjection one to another.’ Again this shows that the meaning of New 
Testament ‘subjection’ is not the ‘rule’ of Gen. 3:16, which Eve fell under 
because of her own turning to Adam and not by the preordination of 


God.!*6 


Scripture does not require men to rule over women, observed Penn-Lewis. Rather, the 
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Bible teaches mutual submission, which is a “grace of the Spirit. It is a courtesy and 


a way of life between the “sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, who always say the 


one to the other, ‘You first—I gladly go ‘next after.’” ee) 


If men no longer rule over women, what does it mean for a husband to be the head of 


his wife? In considering the relationship of Christ as head of the Church, Penn-Lewis 
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insisted that Paul, in Ephesians 2:6, suggested that Christ extended co-regency to the 
Church. Hence, Christ shares His rule of all things with the Church. Is this not a picture 
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of mutuality, asked Penn-Lewis? Headship therefore implies shared authority. Penn- 


Lewis wrote: 


True ‘headship’ is won by self-sacrificing love, even as Christ won His 
Church—not by rule or domination but by laying down His life for her. 
Reverence is gained by love; it can never be demanded as right, nor 
created in the one who is to give it in any other way than by being ‘ahead’ 


in manifesting the character of Christ. '*”° 


V. Gender Bias and Bible Translation 


Diakonos: A Gender Inclusive Term? 


Attending to yet another misunderstood passage, Penn-Lewis believed that, blinded by a 
prejudice against women, translators throughout the history of the Church have rendered 
the word “diakonos,” (a term that appears thirty times in the New Testament) “minister” 
in most cases, when the term refers to a male. However when used in connection with 
Phoebe in Romans 16:1, she is referred to as a “servant.” '*”* Yet, the term “diakonos” 
implied an ecclesiastical office and thus the translators are inconsistent or biased when 
they single out Phoebe as a “servant.” '*”” Paul writes: “‘I commend unto you Phoebe, 
our sister, who is diakonos of the church which is at Cenchrea.’”'*”° Thus for Paul the 
term “diakonos” is a gender inclusive term, suggesting the mutual service of women 


along with men as co-workers, as deacons and ministers of the gospel. 
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Deborah, Huldah and Miriam 


And, of course, there were eminent examples from an earlier era, of women leaders such 
Deborah, Huldah and Miriam. Though the biblical record provides ample evidence of the 
leadership of such women, yet translators have been reluctant to render “the original 
[languages] faithfully when it ran across their prejudices connected with the position of 
women.” '*”’ Suspicious of Jewish translators, Bushnell blamed the Septuagint, the text 
mostly likely read by the Church in Corinth, for omitting entire phrases such as Exodus 


38:8 and 1 Samuel 2:22. Citing Bushnell, Penn-Lewis wrote: 


For the translators [of the Septuagint], who were Jews, rendered the 
Hebrew word as ‘fasting women’ in Ex. 38:8 and omitted the entire phrase 
containing the words in | Samuel 2:22 [the women who served at the 
entrance to the tent of the meeting] ... ‘It is evident that by the time when 
the Septuagint translation was made, the idea of women ministering at the 


Tabernacle had become so odious that it was wilfully mistranslated.” '*7° 


Phoebe, Priscilla, Phillip’s Daughters and Junia — 


Returning to the New Testament, Bushnell’s grasp of New Testament Greek enabled her 
to observe the leadership of women leaders throughout the New Testament, a leadership 
Bible translators had obscured, complained Penn-Lewis. For example, Bushnell realized 
that Phoebe was called a prostatis, a word Paul used to connote “champion, leader, chief 
protector, patron! The verb form of prostatis means to rule, as noted in | Timothy 3:4, 5, 
12, and 5:17.”'*” As a prostatis, Phoebe held the same relationship “to the Church at 
Cenchrea that Paul says, ‘church officials’ should hold to their children and 


household.”!48° 
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Like Phoebe, Priscilla was also a leader in the early Church. A capable teacher, 
Priscilla instructed the learned Apollos, “a man ‘mighty in the Scriptures.’”'“*! Paul 
honored Priscilla’s leadership in a number of ways. First, Paul called Priscilla his fellow- 
laborer, or synergos, a term he reserved for “Evangelists and Teachers.” '4®? Second, Paul 
mentioned Priscilla before her husband in four of the six references to the couple, 
indicating that she was the more prominent of the two. Penn-Lewis rehearses the bold 
way Paul speaks of the leadership of women who instruct men, and this during a time 
when Paul had allegedly relegated women to a position of silence in the presence of men. 
Penn-Lewis reprimands the Church for overlooking the historical prominence of Priscilla 
and emphasizing the silence of women instead. '**? 

Concluding her survey of women leaders in the New Testament, Penn-Lewis touches 
upon key biblical, historical and archaeological evidence that point to women as leaders 
in the early Church. She recalls Philip’s four prophesying daughters mentioned in Acts 
2:9, as well as the female apostle—Junia mentioned in Romans 16:7. She also cites the 
works of Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Irenaeus, Jerome and Tertullian—all of 
whom were known to refer to women who had preached, taught, prophesied and held 
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‘Apostolic orders along with men in the early Church.'**° Lastly, Penn-Lewis points 


to the Catacomb artwork that likewise highlights women “presiding at the Lord’s 
Supper.” '*8° Once this evidence is given serious consideration, Penn-Lewis determines 
that women evangelists and missionaries may indeed work alongside men, as they did in 
the early Church, taking the Christian faith to destinations around the world—just as she 
had. As the prophet Joel foretold, God’s spirit is poured out without regard to gender. 

In her view, women’s leadership, though sanctioned by Paul, was challenged by the 
Jewish legalists after his death. Sadly, the teachings of the Jewish Rabbis shaped Bible 


translation and as a result “the status of Christian women in the church changed.” '*°” 
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While alive, Paul successfully combated the “Judaizers” along with their efforts to deny 
Christians their freedom in Christ. In the end, however, “Judaizers” did insist upon 

restricting women’s service in the church, and in this way they “fasten circumcision” '**8 
upon Christians, in a manner of speaking, and the result was a “robbing the church of the 


eos >> 1489 
active ministry of women.” ' 


Penn-Lewis concludes her survey of history by engaging 
the metaphor of “circumcision,” which was certainly a rite for the males alone, and a 
powerful image to make her point that the Jewish legalists insisted upon the exclusion of 


women from public ministry within the church. 
VI. The Church as the Body of Christ 


Penn-Lewis is primarily concerned for the mission of the Church. To limit women’s 
service renders the Church incapable of fulfilling its purpose on earth. If a member of 
Christ’s body “cannot fulfil its office, how can the Body reach full growth, and ‘make 
increase with the increase of God?’”'"”° Gender bias therefore injures every member of 
the Church, she insisted. For, “if a member of the Body, in which Paul says there cannot 


be ‘male or female,’ fails to carry out the will of the ‘Head,’ it checks the life of the entire 


Body and the manifestation of the Spirit through all its members.”'*”! 


Penn-Lewis’s mystical theology enabled her to distinguish between the Church as a 
formal institution, with rules and laws of governance,'*”” and the Church as a living 


organism, comprised of individuals who are mystically joined to Christ and therefore 
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joined to one another as “the mystical Body of Christ. It is the function of the Holy 


Spirit to govern the latter according to the desires of Christ—the Head of the Church, 


1494 


while human laws dating back to the “Judaizers” govern the former. ~~” Women need to 


understand that when they preach they are submitting to the leadership of the Holy Spirit 


as well as to Christ—the Head of the body. Such women are asserting their authority 
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from a “spiritual position in the Body of Christ, as a new creations in Him.” '*”° By doing 
so, these women exhibit their spiritual authority, that is “what footing they stand as they 
speak.” '“°° The highest law is the law of the Spirit “which governs members of the Body 
according to the will of the Head.” '*”’ The body of Christ reaches full maturity only as 


each member is “free to obey the Spirit” '"”* 


and only in that freedom, is “the Body of 
Christ” '*’? able to “increase with the increase of God.” 

It is through a mystical death on the Cross that women attain spiritual authority and 
their position as equal members of Christ’s body, insisted Penn-Lewis. The Cross alone 
renders null the enmity between Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and female. By 
annihilating sin and thus the ordinances and enmity between races, classes and between 
men and women, the Cross creates a new race comprised of diverse, though fully equal 


members. Thus she claimed that: 


On the Cross, where the old Adam was slain, the Jew and the Gentile-as 
Jew and Gentile—died, the one with his ordinances and the other without, 
so that out of both might be created a new creation, neither Jew nor 
Gentile, but Christ. For only through the Cross and the slaying of the old 
Adam is the ‘New Man’- the Body of Christ- created; and there is no way 


into the membership of the Body but by way of the Cross.'™' 


By dying mystically with Christ, the failings of the “old Adam” are overcome, and the 
soul is united to the “New Man--” the mystical body of Christ where there are no 
divisions based on ethnicity or gender. For Penn-Lewis, the Cross worked to eliminate 


the wall of partition that the Jews set up in the Temple, which divided men from women 


o 


as well as Jews from Gentiles. Who can now approach God within the Holy of Holies? 


Anyone covered by the blood, claimed Penn-Lewis. Thus, women identified with Christ 
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on Calvary stand with equal dignity and status, and serve with equal authority alongside 


men. She wrote: 


Has man or woman any right within the veil except on the ground of the 
atoning blood? Is it honoring the blood of Christ to believe that God bids a 
redeemed woman always enter His presence with a reminder of Eve’s 
‘fall’ upon her head, or is she to point to the atoning blood and to the 
Cross of Calvary where the old creation life was slain and stand in God’s 
presence under her new Federal Head—the Last Adam, the Lord from 
heaven? And stand also towards her fellow members of Christ’s Body in 
the carrying out of the will of the Head in testimony and service for 
God. 


Through the Cross women are equal members of Christ’s body and thus partakers “of 
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Christ’s divine nature, cooperating with the will of Christ, their Head. It is not, nor 


was it ever, God’s intention to silence women, for each member of Christ’s body is a 


“channel of the Spirit,” '°“ 


argued Penn-Lewis. Similarly, the apostle Paul affirmed the 
spiritual equality of women, though his words have been mistranslated and badly 
misinterpreted—an issue addressed in Bushnell’s extensive research. As a result of 
Bushnell’s work, women may now have confidence that the Bible is in harmony with 
their inward call to preach.'°°? The movement of God’s Spirit throughout Church history 
has always involved women prophesying, as on the day of Pentecost. Joel’s prophecy has 
been fulfilled through an army of women who have been obedient in using their gifts in 
service to Christ. 

Language like “let your women keep silent” was simply Paul quoting, in order to 


correct, the “Judaizers,” reasoned The Magna Charta of Woman. How does one know? 


Because, Paul would not tell women to be silent in one part of Corinthians (1 Corinthians 
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14:34), while telling them earlier (1 Corinthians 11:5) how to dress when prophesying. 


She wrote: 


For it is obvious that the Apostle would not speak at one moment of the 
‘spiritual’ status of the ‘Body’, and each member as a channel of the Spirit 
and in the next moment lapse to the dealing with one section of it on the 


status of the Fall! '°° 


To silence women whom God had gifted and given opportunity to preach is to silence the 
Holy Spirit. Any group, sect, race or sex that “attempts a monopoly of the Spirit’s voice 
and power, will find that the Holy Spirit will flee far from it.” '*°’ God is emancipating 


women, and it will be “woe to the world” !°°8 


and a great loss to the Church if women are 
not likewise emancipated by their fellow believers. Should women learn of their power 
through Christ, “their triumphant Head,” !°”’ and likewise discover Satan’s “utter defeat 


at Calvary” '°!° 


what assurance of faith, what maturity for the Church, and what 
momentum in revival work that would mean, suggested Penn-Lewis. 

Bushnell’s scholarship converged with Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology to advance a 
biblical and mystical basis for women’s equality within Christian service. Moreover, The 
Magna Charta of Woman also insists that faulty exegesis and biased Bible translation, 
which work to subordinate women and thwart the gospel, are rooted in evil. As women 
are united to Christ on the Cross, they receive the power needed to unmask and overcome 
the root of their oppression—Satan. Cross Theology not only exposed Satan’s deceit but 
also called upon women to expose Satan and to participate as full members of Christ’s 


body, through an intimate experience with the Cross whereby women become full- 


participants in that new millennium in which there is no gender bias. Penn-Lewis stated: 
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We are in the throes of the most crucial changes in the world, when ‘our 
God is marching on’ into the fulfillment of His purpose for the Church and 
for the world. ‘All things,’ said Paul, ‘are for your sakes.’ God’s time has 
come for the emancipation of women, but it will be woe to the world and 
terrible loss to the Church if they are not won for Christ and for His 
service. For it is certain that if Christ does not get hold of women of today, 
the devil will. And on the other hand, in the light of Gen. 3:15 prophecy 
and evangel, it will be woe to the ‘serpent’ and to his kingdom if those 
whom he has so oppressed and persecuted lay hold of the fact of his utter 
defeat at Calvary and in the power of their triumphant Head turn upon 


‘ ‘ A 5 
their foe in assurance of victory. '°"' 


5127: . 
at Likewise, The 


The “great mystics can never keep their discoveries to themselves. 
Magna Charta of Woman celebrates the triumphs of Cross—that sin and the devil are 
defeated; that perfect harmony and equity greet those who are joined to Christ's mystical 
body. 

The Magna Charta of Woman concludes with an exhortation to see Scripture working 
in concert with the Spirit’s leading in the lives of Christian women. In the revivals of the 
late 19th century, as with the early Church, the Spirit of God is no respecter of persons. 


She wrote: 


God’s purpose for redeemed women, as well as redeemed men, was 
unmistakably expressed in the prophecy of Joel foretelling the outpouring 
of the Spirit at Pentecost ... And so it has been all down the centuries ever 
since. The Spirit of God has never been poured forth in any company, in 
any part of the world, in any nation, without the ‘handmaids’ prophesying, 
and this as the spontaneous and unvarying result of the Spirit of God 
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moving upon women as well as men, as at Pentecost. 
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In conclusion, Penn-Lewis suggests that if Pentecost is the paradigm of revival, then the 
Church that restricts women’s service will also be found to restrict the power of the Holy 
Ghost.'*!* If women are to fully participate in revival work, they will need to confront 
ignorance, deception, and faulty or insufficient biblical exegesis. But, as Penn-Lewis 
recalled, our battle is not against flesh and blood alone, but also against the unseen 


powers that operate in and through human institutions, including the Church. 


Summary Remarks 


ISIS »» 1516 


As a “pioneer of humanity and a “‘great active’ among the saints, the mystic is 
also a “painfully practical person.” '°'’ In a similar fashion, Penn-Lewis pioneered new 
territory for women’s service through very practical means—by popularizing Bushnell’s 
extensive biblical scholarship. By rendering Bushnell’s academic work accessible to 
uneducated women, Penn-Lewis offered the broadest spectrum of the Church a biblical 
premise for the equality of men and women in ministry. While The Magna Charta of 
Woman explored the Pauline passages on women, like all of her work, Penn-Lewis 
advanced a Cross-centered mysticism, which, she believed, established unity between 
men and women through a union with Christ. Union with Christ was also the portal to 
spiritual power whereby the demonic forces that have oppressed women throughout 
history are at last overcome. 

As a crucicentrist, Penn-Lewis perceived all spiritual truth as arising from the 


1518 
Cross. 


Only the Cross can supplant weakness and sin and unite souls into the mystical 
body of Christ where there is perfect mutuality. Thus, the egalitarian truth emanating 

from the Cross was to identify women with the victories of Christ, rather than the failures 
of Eve. Cross Theology therefore offered a corrective to the biased notion, perpetuated by 


the Church, that identified women through Eve’s sin (Genesis 3: 16), rather than through 


'SM4 Thid. 

'S!5 Underhill. Mysticism. p. 414. 
51 Tid. 

'S!7 Thid. 

'S!8 Gerrard, p. 169. 
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the power of the Cross. Penn-Lewis sought to prove women’s equality both as a biblical 
reality, as evidenced through Bushnell’s scholarship, as well as the mystical reality, as 
noted in women’s intimate union with Christ. Thus, Penn-Lewis insisted that biblical 
exposition must also be accompanied by a personal experience of the Cross. 

Penn-Lewis confronts the Church for its suppression of women through faulty biblical 
exposition, and biased Bible translation. For centuries the Church has undermined the 
mission of the Cross by subordinating women, and by denying them their rightful place 
as equals within Church, on the mission field, and in the new millennium. Penn-Lewis 
claimed that if the Church will not embrace the new order—that of equality among mén 
and women, women will question the validity and integrity of the Christian faith. 
Therefore, Penn-Lewis was compelled to ask; if sin has been overcome, what does this 
mean for women, perhaps women like me? One cannot overlook the personal reasons 
Penn-Lewis had for writing The Magna Charta of Woman, a book she vowed to write in 
defense of her own inward experiences, as well as her international ministry. 

The mysticism of Cross Theology consistently challenged male hegemony within the 
Church by offering women an egalitarian hermeneutic, whereby they not only reinterpret 
the Pauline passages that appear to silence women. She also recognized the need to offer 
women an intimate identification with Christ (rather than Eve). She also summoned 
women to pursue their inward call to ministry with the awareness that all intellectual and 
spiritual opposition to their service has been conquered at Calvary. 

Finally, The Magna Charta of Woman challenged women to engage in biblical 
scholarship. By doing so, women will discover for themselves that the biblical record is 
not preferential to men, nor does it oppose women’s inward call to serve alongside men, 
as women have done so faithfully, throughout the history of the Church. Rather, the 
biblical record is in harmony with their experiences of emancipation on the Cross. 

In the next and final section, I will assess what this thesis has achieved, and how it has 


been achieved. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Achievements of Jessie Penn-Lewis_ and Cross Theology 


What is paramount are the central doctrinal truths of Christianity: that 
there has been a true incarnation in the true humanity of the true God, and 
that the church can only live as the true body of this incarnate Word by 
living ever more truthfully into Christ’s dying and rising—thus to 
participate in that self-giving love which is truly the life of the triune God. 
‘All the history of Christian dogma unfolds itself about this mystical 


centre.’ 1°! 


I. Introduction 


In this concluding section, I will summarize my research as it expands our understanding 
of Jessie Penn-Lewis’s theological contributions. In order to appraise her theology, I have 
considered her letters, diary, published works, as well as the biographical material on her 
life, all of which provide ample material for theological research. The reader will find an 
exhaustive bibliography of Penn-Lewis and early Keswick luminaries in Appendix C. To 
assist the reader, I have also outlined a chronology of Jessie Penn-Lewis’s life through a 
Time Line, in Appendix A. Appendix B includes electronic copies of her letters, diary 
and lecture notes, as well as news articles exploring her ministry. These materials suggest 
the significant role she played in the early Keswick movement. 

Because the scholarly community has not apprehended the importance of Penn- 
Lewis’s life—as it challenged the Quietism and male hegemony of the Keswick 
- Convention, this thesis has endeavored to recover the legacy of Jessie Penn-Lewis— 
theologian, mystic, egalitarian and leader. Let us summarize, in greater detail, what was 


accomplished by this thesis. 


'S!° McIntosh, p. 40. 
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II. The Contributions of the Keswick Convention & Cross Theology 


To study the early Keswick Movement is to encounter an extraordinary group of leaders. 
Creative and industrious, the early Keswick luminaries were founders of world-renowned 
mission organizations; they were prolific poets and authors of devotional literature and 
hymns that the world continues to enjoy. That we continue to sing the hymns of Frances 
Ridley Havergal and read the books of F.B. Meyer, Andrew Murray, Jessie Penn-Lewis 
and many others, is a testimony to the enduring qualities of Keswick’s vision and energy. 
Mission and student organizations that began during the early Keswick Conventions 
continue to impact the world today. '*”° For example, the China Inland Missions (now 
called the Overseas Missionary Fellowship) as well as InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 
grew out of the Keswick Convention more than one hundred years ago. That both 
organizations have expanded over the years is a testimony to the abilities and vision of 
their founders. 

What was it about the Keswick Conventions that proved so indomitable and enduring? 
How did Keswick cast vision for future generations? Holiness teachers proffered victory 
over sin, not by doing but by dying, not by resisting but by resting. Whereas the old way 
of doing religion a century earlier relied upon effort, Keswick’s method of faith came 
through effortless victory. Pentecost therefore became the model, with its immediate 
infusion of power—void of struggle or exertion. Joel’s prophecy fulfilled at Pentecost 
included not only an infusion of spiritual power, but also evinced unity among diverse 
Christians. Unity among believers was the social expression of Keswick’s inner 
experience, and perhaps in this way Keswick served as a guiding force to subsequent 


generations. Keswick also made a plea for unity among Christians long before a 


'90 China Inland Missions began under the leadership of Hudson Taylor and was recently restructured 
under Overseas Missionary Fellowship (OMF), while InterVarsity Christian Fellowship began in 1893 with 
two students, Donald Fraser from Scotland, and Robert Wilder from the United States. Together they 
established the Keswick Student Movement. InterVarsity Christian Fellowship now largely headquartered 
in the United States, continues its work on college campuses, through conferences and missionary work 
around the world. 
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Protestant ecumenical movement. Yet, in spite of this vision, Keswick leaders were 
reluctant to embrace gender equality. It was Jessie Penn-Lewis who insisted that unity 
among believers, said to be the consequence of a life influenced by the Keswick message, 
must include gender equality. 

Penn-Lewis’s egalitarian conviction was a source of tension between her and the 
Keswick leadership. According to Penn-Lewis, spiritual encounters with the Cross will 
not only evidence gender equality as the fruit of Divine union, but effort and 
mortification will be necessary as the soul co-operates with the transforming work of the 
Holy Spirit. While some within the Keswick Movement stressed the passivity of the 
Quietists, Penn-Lewis suggested that to abandon volition in spiritual experiences was the 
road to folly, disarray, hysteria, and for some, demonic possession. Penn-Lewis thus 
stressed human agency in spiritual experiences. According to Penn-Lewis, the soul must 
co-operate with the Holy Spirit in conquering and transcending the false self, or ““Adamic 
life.” For Penn-Lewis, the Cross offered power over sin not through rest, but through a 
classical mysticism that carried the soul through stages of detachment and mortification, 
culminating in union with Christ. The fruit of union gives rise to unity among believers 
and offers new opportunities for women in Christian service. 


We will now enlarge upon the accomplishments of Cross Theology. 


i. Crucicentrism 


Penn-Lewis lamented that throughout history the Church had failed to apprehend the 
fullest benefit of the Cross. While some turn to the Cross solely for salvation, Penn-Lewis 
believed it was her mission to proclaim the ultimate power of the Cross. According to 
Penn-Lewis, only the Cross can unite souls mystically to Christ’s death and resurrection, 
wherein lies the only path to a victorious life. 

Ultimately, the power of Calvary extended beyond justification. We are not only 
identified with Christ as our substitute, whereby sins are forgiven, but also when united in: 
solidarity with Christ’s death we die to, and are separated from the power of sin. Beyond 


that, in mystical union with Christ, we follow Christ who was the first of many to 
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overcome sin.'°*! Therefore, an experience of the Cross imparts not only solidarity with 
Christ’s righteousness, but also solidarity to Christ’s holiness—his power over sin. '*”" 


She wrote: 


The Cross and the Fall exactly and perfectly correspond- the one as the 
remedy for the other. First, by the death of the Saviour on the Cross ... sin 
had to be put away, and the way made possible for the Holy God to pardon 
the sinner, and (2) then the sinner must be given a way of escape from the 


bondage. nee 


In other words, Christ’s work on Calvary not only justifies, but it also sanctifies. While 
the Church has often failed to understand the organic union of the soul with Christ’s 
power over sin, Cross Theology, in its fullness, was the call to embrace union with Christ 


. . : . 2 : 
whereby deliverance from the power of cancelled sin is realized. '°** Penn-Lewis wrote: 


It is one thing to have your sins blotted out, it is another thing to be 
delivered from their power so that you are not under their mastery. You 
may get rid of the guilt of sin, the burden of sin, without understanding 
how to get the victory over the power of sin... So also the way of victory 
over and freedom from sin is not only to believe that the Lord Jesus Christ 
bore our sins on the Cross, and that God will, on that account, forgive 
them ...[but] you must also understand that you yourself died with Jesus 
Christ on the Cross... It is just as if you yourself were on Calvary’s Cross, 


looking at your old life with a gulf of death between you and it. '*”° 


'°?! Bebbington, p. 173. 

'S? Denn-Lewis, All Things New, p. 44. 

'S3 Denn-Lewis, Soul! and Spirit. p. 10. 

'S4 Penn-Lewis. The Centrality of the Cross. pp. 14-15 and p. 9. See Dayton, Theological Roots of 
Pentecostalism, pp., 87-108. 

'®S Penn-Lewis, The Work of the Holy Spirit, pp. 28-29. 


The Cross was the central motif for Penn-Lewis, and for this reason she is considered 
among the noted crucicentrists '°”° of the late 19" century. This thesis has shown that 
Penn-Lewis shared her commitment to the Cross, as the center of Christian experience, 
with the eminent theologian P.T. Forsyth. For Penn-Lewis and Forsyth, it was Calvary 
and Calvary alone that initiates union with Christ, and solidarity with Christ’s holiness. 
For crucicentrists like Penn-Lewis and Forsyth, any expression of faith void of the Cross 
was impotent and therefore dangerous. All power and truth emanates from the Cross, and 
without the Cross souls remain powerless against sin, the demonic, and the grip of 
selfishness. As prophets of the Cross, Penn-Lewis and Forsyth sought to restore the 
centrality of the Cross to Christian faith and experience. Crucicentrists of the late 19" 
Century not only opposed a rationalistic expression of faith, but they also rejected a 
religious subjectivism that omitted the Cross. Penn-Lewis’s work was aimed at 
articulating the Cross as the ultimate portal of spiritual power, and as the bridge to 
solidarity with Christ. A union of solidarity with Christ through the Cross is the origin of 
holiness, and the means whereby God creates a new race that are coheirs not only with 


Christ, but also with one another. 


ii. Keswick’s Quietism Challenged by Cross Theology 


The theological roots of the late 19" century Holiness Movement were nourished by the 
Romantic mood of the day, where crisis overcame process, and mood and milieu 
overwhelmed debate and dialectic. As a branch from the Higher Life tree, the Keswick 
Convention did not concern theology or doctrine but was centered on an experience of 
power, advanced through a prolific industry of music, poetry, and devotional 


'S27 Keswick’s method was to lead souls first to a dissatisfaction with moral and 


literature. 
spiritual weakness, and second to a decision of rest whereby, they insisted, extraordinary 
spiritual power was imparted as souls entered union—the highest mystical state. 

The Higher Life message centered on power through a passive faith. By way of rest— 


through an abandonment of effort and volition—Keswick promised instantaneous power 


'526 Bebbington, pp. 14-16. 
'S7 Underhill, The Essentials of Mysticism and Other Essays, p. 47. 


over sin. The Keswick Convention wooed souls with their music, literature, personal 
testimonies, the beautiful surroundings, as well as through an absence of erudition and 
emotional fervor. They had one goal, to advance a spiritual passivity, suggesting that 
“rest” or “faith” extended souls the power of Pentecost, the ability to conquer sin and the 
capacity for extraordinary power in Christian service. Keswick therefore advanced a 
mystical quietism—that through the one-act of passivity the soul reached the highest 
mystical state—union. '*”8 By omitting effort and purgation, the Quietists of Keswick 
therefore offered a ‘shorter path’ to union with God through passivity. '°” 

The scholarly community has failed to make a distinction between the classical 
mysticism of Jessie Penn-Lewis and the Quietism of the early Keswick Conventions.!~°° 
To suggest, as Keswick did, that faith rather than effort both initiates and sustains the 
fruits of union is not simply Romanticism, as scholars have proposed. Rather, it is clear 
that Keswick drew upon the tradition of the Quietists who advanced passivity and a 


153] as T have shown. 


continuous act of faith as the portal to the highest mystical states, 
While scholars admit that Keswick’s path to holiness was one of crisis rather than 
process, what they have not observed is the way in which Keswick, like many Quietists, 
engaged the Prayer of Simple Regard.'*” By promoting a continuous state of “rest,” 
Keswick engaged the Quietist’s Prayer of Simple Regard, and they therefore confuse 
simplicity with passivity, and in doing so they circumvent the arduous path of purgation 
noted within the classical mystical tradition. 

T have traced Keswick’s theological antecedents to Jeanne Guyon and Thomas 
Upham, both of whom were widely read by the early Keswick luminaries. I have 


established that both Guyon and Upham demonstrate the four characteristics of Quietism, 


as outlined by Pourrat. We have also observed how Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology takes a 


'?8 Dourrat, p. 186 & ff. 

oe Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, p. 119. 

'°0 Bebbington, p. 172. 

'7! Dourrat, p. 186 & ff. 

' Bebbington suggests that the Quietism noted with the early Keswick Conventions was due to the 
influence of Quaker spirituality, as it was introduced to the early Keswick leadership by Hannah Whitall 
Smith (Bebbington: 170). Bebbington has not observed that Quietism, as a deviation of the mystical 
tradition, confused passivity with simplicity through a misappropriation of the Prayer of Simple Regard, as 
I have noted in the work of Thomas Upham. Upham was very influential within Keswick circles. Or again, 
Bebbington cites Keswick’s “moment-by-moment faith or trust in Christ” (Bebbington: 170) without 
attributing this to a Quietist formulation, as 1 have shown. 
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turn toward classical mysticism as Penn-Lewis rejected passivity and Divine absorption, 
preferring instead mortification and effort, working in cooperation with the Divine. 
Moreover, Penn-Lewis’s personal life and writings manifest the more classical stages of 
mysticism as outlined by Underhill: Awakening, Purgation, [lumination, the Dark Night 
and Union. Unlike the Quietists, who shunned effort and suffering in the path toward 
union, Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology exalted the stages of Purgation and the Dark Night, 
whereby the primitive self was stripped, in its ascent toward union with the Divine. The 
apophasis of the Cross, advanced by Penn-Lewis, called for mortification and suffering 
which she herself had experienced, and because of this, Penn-Lewis’s longer path 
brought her into conflict with the leaders of Keswick.'**? 

Another important distinction between Keswick’s method of sanctification and that of 
Penn-Lewis, which has also been overlooked by the scholarly community, concerns the 
primacy of human agency or volition. Whereas the Quietists embraced passivity and a 
Divine-absorption of volition, Cross Theology, as I have shown, asserts the primacy of 
volition, as the will is active and cooperates with the Divine in the purgative path. In this 
way Penn-Lewis avoided the passivity and full identification with the Divine noted 
among the Quietists. While there are instances in which Cross Theology does indeed 
resemble the passivity of the Quietist, Penn-Lewis makes it clear that the death she 
advances is one in which the will is actively submitted to, rather than absorbed by, the 
Divine Lover. Therefore, Penn-Lewis promoted not the annihilation of human volition, 
but rather human agency and responsibility, and because of this, Penn-Lewis avoided the 
charge of antinomianism. 

Free will was also important to Penn-Lewis because she believed volitional passivity 
led to demonic possession. The pursuit of spiritual experiences through passivity 
rendered souls vulnerable to the demonic, she insisted. Penn-Lewis also suggested that 
the cause of hysteria and spiritism noted within the revivals of her day, particularly the 
Welsh Revival of 1903,'°** was the result of spiritual passivity, void of the Cross. Though 


1535 


Penn-Lewis was known to quote Guyon and Upham, both of whom stress volitional 


'°33 Price & Randall, p. 156. See also Jones, The Trials and Triumphs of Mrs. Jessie Penn-Lewis, p. 62. 


'°4 Gerrard, p. 271. 
'9 Penn-Lewis, Life Out of Death, p. 10. 
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passivity in attaining holiness, by the time of the Welsh revival, Penn-Lewis expressed 
concern for the priority given to the abandonment of the volition in spiritual 
experiences. '** . Why the change? Demonic torment, many conjectured, was the cause of 
the emotionalism noted during Welsh revivalist meetings, which ultimately led to Evan 
Roberts’ nervous breakdown and his lengthy convalescence with Mr. and Mrs. Penn- 
Lewis. Therefore, she argued that to relinquish volition through a call to “rest” was the 
means through which demons gained access to the human will. Penn-Lewis devoted 
considerable time to an analysis of demonic possession—a situation she believed was the 


sits eons 3 
result of a religion based on passivity.'° ¢ 


iii. Feminism 


I have also shown that Cross Theology inspired an egalitarian interpretation of the Bible. 
The mysticism of Penn-Lewis asserts that as women die mystically, they transcend the 
old order and are thus united in mystical solidarity with Christ. Here most fully Cross 
Theology redressed a spiritual inequity that associated women with the failings of Eve 
rather than the victories of Christ. In union with Christ, women are co-heirs not only with 
Christ, but they co-heirs with men, bearing equally the fruits of the theopathic life. 
Penn-Lewis, an ever practical mystic, popularized one of the most systematic, 
egalitarian treatises of her day—God’s Word to Women, by Katharine Bushnell. 
Juxtaposing the mysticism of Cross Theology with the biblical scholarship of Katharine 
Bushnell, the Magna Charta of Woman suggests that through the Cross, women are 
emancipated for service beside men, as the Scriptures have long suggested. Penn-Lewis 
also exposed the gender bias evident in many translations of the Bible, as well as in the 
ways in which the Bible has been interpreted, all of which obscure women’s spiritual 
unity with Christ, as well as with men in Christian service. Penn-Lewis encouraged 
women to engage in their own biblical scholarship, so that they might learn, independent 


of Church authorities and biased Bible translators, that the Cross confers on women a 


'%° Gerrard, pp. 205-206. 
'S37 Denn-Lewis & Roberts, War on the Saints. (Kent, England: Diasozo Trust, 1987). War on the Saints 


was an extensive analysis of the demonic. 
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spiritual equality with men, in the Church, on the mission field, and in the new 
Millennium. 

The Magna Charta of Woman likewise suggests that the historical suppression of 
women is an agenda advanced by the forces of evil, an agenda Penn-Lewis calls the 
Church to oppose. Cautioning her readers, Penn-Lewis warned that unless the Church 
embraces the new order—that of gender equality, women may ultimately reject a faith 
rooted in gender bias. 

Through an egalitarian hermeneutic, Penn-Lewis reinterprets the Pauline passages that 
appear to silence women. She also sought to advance women’s equality as a biblical and 
spiritual reality. In doing so, Penn-Lewis suggests that biblical exposition must also be 
accompanied by a personal experience of the Cross. She summoned women to pursue 
their inner call to ministry with the awareness that the intellectual and spiritual opposition 
to their service has been overcome through the power of the Cross. 

Penn-Lewis’s mysticism extended spiritual authority to women that they might 
reframe the biblical texts to fundamentally ascribe women’s value, dignity and service 
through their organic union to Christ’s holiness and power, rather than to Eve’s sin and 
weakness. As souls attain union with Christ, they also participate in the “mystical Body 
of God,” '*** and enjoy “the corporate life of Reality.” '°*? The fecundity of a life 
transformed on the Cross participated in “the real activity which is called humility, 


. . : o 154 
service, love of our neighour.” !“° 


iv. Authority 


By virtue of their intimacy with God, mystics are individuals who possess extraordinary 


authority.'°*' Jantzen describes the mystic’s influence and power as follows: 


'38 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 425. 
 Thid. 

'° McIntosh, p. 99. 

41 Jantzen, pp. 1-2. 
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The connection of questions of power to questions of mysticism is obvious 
as soon as one stops to think of it: a person who was acknowledged to 
have direct access to God would be in a position to challenge any form of 
authority, whether doctrinal or political, which she saw as incompatible 
with the divine will. It is obvious, too, that if defining mysticism is a way 
of defining power, whether institutional or individual, then the question of 


ts : : . 1542 
who counts as a mystic is of immediate importance. '° 


It therefore became critical that those who claimed intimacy with God “should be 
contained within the structures of the church, since the power of the church would be 
severely threatened if it should be acknowledged that access to divine authority was 


, ee sg 9 1543 
possible outside its confines.” | 


An experience of power, on offer at the Keswick 
Conventions, initiated not only spiritual authority but also independence from 
denominational and ecclesial control. Though relatively unconstrained by denominational 
authority, the Keswick Convention did establish its own authority structure, via a board 
of directors, yet all of these individuals were male. As the women of Keswick claimed to 
possess intimacy with the Divine, they too spoke authoritatively, and they eventually 
posed a threat to the established male hegemony within Keswick. Jessie Penn-Lewis was 
perhaps the most prominent example. Her leadership, preaching and devotional literature 
won enormous popularity both within Keswick circles and beyond.'*“* She ultimately 
challenged the directives of Keswick leadership, not only because her Cross Theology 
resisted Keswick’s Quietism, but also because she questioned her exclusion from mixed 
audiences, and this of course led to her withdrawal from the Keswick Convention. 

Penn-Lewis not only resisted authority structures as they worked to limit the fullest 
expression of Cross Theology, but she also endeavored to liberate others, particularly 
women, from a faulty exegesis that rendered them susceptible to oppression and spiritual 
ineffectiveness. Through a mystical reading of the Scriptures, as well as through her own 
mystical journey, Penn-Lewis imparted a spiritual authority to women by disassociating 
* Tbid. 


'* Tbid., p. 2. 
'™ See Appendix A, B and C. 
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them from sin, particularly Eve’s sin. Perhaps unlike any other mystic, Penn-Lewis 
identified the ultimate authority mysticism held for women—that through the unitive 
state, women are identified with the power of the Holy, over and above the perceived 
weaknesses of the female gender. 

Was this the fundamental reason why the leaders of Keswick excluded Mrs. Penn- 
Lewis from the main platform? Were the leaders of Keswick uncomfortable with the 
authority that mystical union imparts to women? Penn-Lewis acknowledged her authority 
each time she accepted an invitation to preach to mixed audiences; an authority evident in 
the international demand for her service, an authority that fueled her independence of 
Keswick, and her leadership around the globe. . 

Intrinsic to Cross Theology was a spiritual authority rooted in an intimacy with the 
Christ’s passion and resurrection, through which Penn-Lewis participated in the 
theopathic life, and she was therefore, an individual that was difficult to control. In and 
through her theological and social endeavors, Penn-Lewis proved to be a woman of 
indomitable energy. Despite her physical frailty and the social limitations of women, 


991545 


Penn-Lewis displayed a “super-normal vitality that is noted among the mystics. She 


was, as her physician stated, “a law unto herself.” '**° 
v. Justice 


As we have noted, Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology challenged the assertion that the 
mystical element of religion had little interest in justice, that mysticism does not address 
the “structural or political injustice or the ways in which spirituality or mysticism might 


. «991547 
have a bearing upon it.’ 


Far from providing a “private religious way of coping with 
life, whatever the external circumstances,” '*"® Cross Theology, as it operated within the 
life of Jessie Penn-Lewis, offered the spiritual authority and a theological basis to 


challenge the patriarchy of Keswick. In this way Penn-Lewis offered a mysticism that 


'S45 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 414. 
'“® Gerrard, p. 297. 

'7 Jantzen, pp. 18 & ff. 

'S48 Tbid., p. 20. 
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equipped the weak and disenfranchised in their journey towards spiritual empowerment 
and equity. 

While Grace Jantzen claims that the mystical life was a sedative to oppressed 
individuals such as women, it does little, Jantzen argues, to provoke them to think 
critically “about the social causes of [their] stress, let alone about the ways in which the 


49 
structures” '° 


might be overcome. Penn-Lewis, I would suggest, is an example of a 
female whose mystical theology not only imparted enormous physical and spiritual 
stamina in addressing gender-bias, but it also equipped her with a biblical defense for 
women’s emancipation. She was far from lulled by her mystical journey. Rather, Penn- 
Lewis’s mysticism supplied a reasoned, biblical challenge to the male hegemony of the 
Keswick Conventions, and in the Church at large. Through Cross Theology, she viewed 
her authority in concert with God’s. 

Jantzen suggested that the pursuit of the mystical meaning of Scripture was 
“profoundly entrenched [in] the authority of the church, and that left little place for 
women.”!”° Penn-Lewis provides an example to the contrary, for she was a woman 
whose mystical reading of the Scriptures harnessed the authority of Scripture to oppose a 
patriarchy that excludes, oppresses, or diminishes the dignity and ministry of women. 
Because the Cross purifies and unites men and women to God’s purposes for the world, 
to exclude women as full gospel-partners limits the Church’s capacity to fulfill its 
mission in the world. For if women, as members of Christ’s body, “cannot fulfil [their] 
office, how can the Body reach full growth, and ‘make increase with the increase of 
God?’”'**! Thus, Cross Theology viewed mystical union as personal as well as corporate. 
For, “if a member of the Body, in which Paul says there cannot be ‘male or female,’ fails 
to carry out the will of the ‘Head,’ it checks the life of the entire Body and the 


91552 


manifestation of the Spirit through all its members. To suppress any member of 


Christ’s mystical body is constraint to the “life of the entire Body.” '°”* 


' Thid. 

99 Thid., p. 83. 

'5! Bushnell, as quoted by The Magna Charta of Woman, p. 96. 
'S? Tbid., p. 97. 

3 Thid. 
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Moreover, it is the purpose of mystical union, proffered by the Cross, to eradicate the 
enmity between those who are united to Christ. Through the Cross, there is neither “Jew 
nor Gentile, but Christ. For only through the Cross and the slaying of the old Adam is the 
‘New Man’- the Body of Christ- created; and there is no way into the membership of the 


91554 


Body but by way of the Cross. Therefore, Cross Theology recognized that the 
implications of mystical union included equity among diverse members of Christ’s 


mystical body, and in this way mystical knowledge “cannot be separated from efforts for 


991555 9 1556 


justice. Though Cross Theology concerned a “private religious experience, it 
was through a personal encounter with the Cross that souls receive the power to manifest 
the concerns of the Head of the Body—Christ, where distinctions based on ethnicity, 
class or gender are overcome. Penn-Lewis’s Cross-centered mysticism advanced a non- 


hierarchical unity between men and women. 
vi. Beyond Ineffability 


Unlike some within the modern mystical tradition, Penn-Lewis does not identify mystical 
states with ineffability. On the contrary, Cross Theology concerned not an absence of 
language, but a skillful use of words noted in her mystical writings and in her egalitarian 
hermeneutic. While Jantzen notes the correlation between mystical experiences with 
ineffability, as a way of silencing women “in the public arena of the secular world: 
women may be mystics, but mysticism is a private intense experience not communicable 


» 7 Tn contrast, Penn-Lewis devoted 


in everyday language and not of political relevance. 
her life to compelling women to encounter the Cross that they might attain both power 
and a voice. Penn-Lewis was rarely silent, and she did not remain within the confines of 
her home. Rather, she had an international career that advanced the mystical path of the 
Cross, as well as women’s public ministry. 


Jantzen is correct to object to “an understanding of mysticism which allows that 


women may be mystics, but which makes mysticism a private and ineffable 


54 Thid., pp. 98-99. 
59 Jantzen, p. 171. 
6 Thid. 

'°°7 Jantzen, p. 326. 
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psychological occurrence and which detaches it from considerations of social justice.”! : 


Yet, as we have shown, Penn-Lewis believed it was through a Cross-centered apophasis 
that she received the power to challenge patriarchal structures. Penn-Lewis restrained 
neither voice nor pen, and her opposition to the leaders of Keswick was such that they 
worked to exclude her voice and limit her influence. 

Penn-Lewis remains a poignant example of a mystic whose “life of prayer informs the 
life of action.” !°? In Penn-Lewis, as with other mystics, we find abundant evidence that 
“the mystical and moral always go together, action and contemplation interact with each 
other.” °° Mystics are not limited by private, ineffable experiences, but they can find 
power within their mystical encounters whereby to advance justice, and this we observe 


in the mystical theology, life and work of Jessie Penn-Lewis. 


Summary Remarks 


As I have stated, in researching the theological perspective of Jessie Penn-Lewis, | 
acquired as much of her autobiographical and published material as possible. I 
interviewed individuals who published on her life, or who had known those with whom 
she had worked. I also visited institutional archives throughout the United Kingdom and 
the United States where Keswick materials are housed. Here I photocopied reams of 
material, and within a couple of years, I amassed a significant collection of her work. 
The next challenge was to unravel Penn-Lewis’s Cross motif, clearly central to her 
system of sanctification. She described encounters with the Cross as they imparted not 
only intense suffering, but also enormous spiritual effectiveness, and new venues of 
service. Yet, sanctification for Penn-Lewis did not correspond to the tradition of the 
Reformed or Wesleyan Protestants.'*°' Rather, her Cross Theology resembled the 


classical mystical tradition, as outlined by Underhill. Like the other mystics cited in 


8 Thid. 

'559 Underhill, The Mystics of the Church, p. 12. See also Dupré & Wiseman, Light from Light: An 
Anthology of Christian Mysticism. Second Edition. (Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 2001), p. 9. 
'56 King, p. 49. 

'°l See Chapter One of thesis. 
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Underhill’s, Mysticism, Penn-Lewis’s mystical life progressed through the five stages of 
the mystical path, and this more closely paralleled Penn-Lewis’s system of sanctification. 

I then considered how the Romantic mood of the late 19" century brought forth a 
renewed interest in mysticism, which David Bebbington has noted.'!°~ Protestants of the 
late 19"" century rejected Enlightenment methods of sanctification that relied upon effort. 
Reaching for a religion of rest, through an experience of power, over and against the slow 
grinding process of Enlightenment rationalism, the Protestants of Penn-Lewis’s era came 
under the sway of the Romantic mood with its reliance upon feelings and experience." 

For this reason, the Holiness Conventions were held in some of the most beautiful and 
serene locations in Great Britain and Europe. Most significantly, Holiness leaders 
rejected effort in the path toward sanctification, preferring insisted rest and spiritual 
abandonment. Readily assimilating Quietists like Upham and Guyon, the Holiness 
Movement pursued an effortless perfection, by way of a shorter path, and this provided a 
refreshing spirituality to those overwhelmed by the Modern world. The result was a 
revival of Quietism, with its one-act of passivity, as the means of sanctification. 

Yet, Mrs. Penn-Lewis was not convinced. She was dissatisfied with a faith that relied 
upon passivity and abandonment. While her own spiritual journey was one of breaking 
through to the spiritual world, by way of the Cross, she said she was taken into the 
passion of Christ, which necessarily entailed great suffering. As her spiritual life unfolds, 
her diary, letters and publications suggest that she encountered a spiritual awakening, 
followed by experiences of purgation, illumination, and ultimately the Dark Night, 
entering finally into union with the Divine. Thus Penn-Lewis evinces the five stages of 
mysticism, as outlined by Underhill, whereby one is left questioning whether this very 
fact might well pose an epistemic pattern of faith. How was it that Penn-Lewis’s spiritual 
experiences, noted within her diary and mystical literature, reflect so clearly Underhill’s 
five-fold path of mysticism, even while Penn-Lewis does not quote Underhill? Where did 
she learn to use, as she does, the term illumination to illustrate a notion that resembled the 
very meaning Underhill had in mind? While Penn-Lewis never described her spiritual 
journey as classical mysticism, yet the mystical path advanced in her writings seemed, in 


1562 


~ Bebbington, p. 171. 
'563 § Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People, p. 585. See also Bebbington, pp. 151 & ff. 
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an unusual way, to conform to Underhill’s five stages. Does this fact authenticate certain 
spiritual experiences as intrinsic to Christian belief? Despite Jantzen’s protestation, that 
these stages were contrivances by Underhill, yet they describe the soul’s ascent toward 
union with the Divine, as noted within the body of Penn-Lewis literature. 

Like Underhill, Penn-Lewis was keenly interested in God’s activity within the soul as 
manifest through spiritual experiences. In this way, she incorporated the affective 
tradition of Bernard, with its interest in inner spiritual experiences. Additionally, Penn- 
Lewis takes on the apophatic tradition of Bonaventure that placed the soul’s ascent within 
the context of the negations of the Cross. Cross Theology, then, was a path of 
transcendence through illumination, purgation and union. Yet, the Cross, for Penn-Lewis 
was more than a symbol for the soul’s ascent. The path of Calvary moved beyond the 
introspection of late medieval mysticism, with its focus on an inner self, as well as early 
mystical tradition, with its intellectual and moral perfection. For Cross Theology was a 
call to participate bodily, psychologically as well as spiritually in the suffering of Christ 
so that souls share in the common, communal and ecclesial work of Christ—Church. !°* 
To die with Christ, is to be inextricably united with the Savior, and Christ’s work in the 
world. For Penn-Lewis, a sharing in the work of Christ of Calvary was inextricably 
bound to an empowerment of women. Her mysticism had a spiritual and social 
consequence that included not only a rejection of the inadequacies of Quietism, but it also 
cast vision for gender equality. 

For the higher we ascend, “‘the deeper it descends into itself; the union (of the soul 
and God) takes place in the innermost sphere of the soul, in its deepest ground. So the 
journey into God is seen not ultimately as a loss of self but as a homecoming in the 
divinely beloved self, beyond the false selves.’” °° 

Through the path of the Cross, Penn-Lewis ultimately found release from a paralyzing 
self-consciousness, and as she descended into the deepest sufferings of the Cross, she 
emerged freed to serve others, far from the prison of her ego. Beyond the confines of 


“Adamic life,” she cooperated with the purposes of the Beloved, and through this 


intimacy she redefined women’s identity and potential for service. United to Christ, 


a McIntosh, pp. 81-82. 
56 Thid., p. 206. 
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through the path of the Cross, women were no longer viewed as inferior, sinful and weak. 
Penn-Lewis gave women a new reality—that of union with Christ, heirs of God’s power 


and full partners with all the members of Christ’s body. 
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control Northern Nigeria. 
Construction of the Panama Canal 
begins. First message sent over cable 
across the Pacific, from San 
Francisco to the Philippines. 


ddresses the Ladies Meeting. Once again, men attend her 
eetings. Speaks to audiences in Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, 
oonorr, and Ootacamund, India. The Word of the Cross and her 
pctures in India were published in Tamil and other dialects 
hrough the Madras Mission Press.'*°° The Word of the Cross was 
fanslated into Hebrew, Yiddish and Dutch. 

ompletes Face to Face and Glorious Secret. Travels to Egypt 
d speaks to 400 students at the Assiut schools. For the next four 
pars, she writes a weekly column for Life of Faith. Writes for 

e Christian for the next two years, and her work is later 

blished under the title: An Hour of Peril. 

eaks at a conference for Christian workers in Germany. 
pmpletes Life of Faith. Marshall Brothers published Awakening 
Wales. 
dresses the Llandrindod Wells Convention. Evan Roberts, the 
ntral figure of the Welsh Revival, collapses in nervous 


Freud publishes /nterpretation of 
1904 | Dreams. The Welsh revival begins. 


Einstein develops theory of special 
relativity. Welsh Revival continues. 


Albert Schweitzer writes The Quest 
for the Historical Jesus. Women 

gain the vote in Finland 
Oil discovered in Persia. First 
1908 | Skyscraper is built in New York. 

Henry Ford begins mass production 
of the first “Model A” automobile. 


omotes the Swansea Conventions and addresses audiences at 
p Cardiff and Leicester Conferences. Completes Warfare with 
tan and the Way of Victory. Begins a bimonthly circulation (8 


ges), entitled: The Word of the Cross. 
ithdraws from the Ladies’ Meetings at the Keswick 

pnvention. Publishes The Overcomer journal, which gains an Lois Blériot flies across the English 
ernational audience. Completes Soul and Spirit and The Climax | 1909 Channel. Paris airs first newsreel. 
he Risen Life. 


thdraws from the Llandindrod Wells Conventions. Completes | 1911 | New York fire kills 146 young 
nquest of Canaan. women workers. 


iates the Matlock Conference in 1912. Evan Roberts and The Titanic sinks. - 
sie Penn-Lewis write War on the Saints, 1912. 

paks to audiences in Finland and Sweden. Writes Communion 
ht. God and Spiritual Warfare. Addresses audiences at the 
tlock Conference. 


Niels Bohr conceives structure of 
the atom. Suffragists march on 
Washington. 


WWI Begins. Women gain vote in 


'°° T have viewed these documents at The Donald Gee Study Center, Mattersey Hall, Doncaster, England. 
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onference at Whitsuntide. Addresses last conference held at 
atlock. Other conferences cancelled as a result of WWI. 
eturns to Copenhagen, Stockholm and St. Petersburg. 


Norway. Gandhi returns to India. 
The Panama Canal opens. 

1915 | Without warning, the Germans sink 
the first British steamship. 

The United States sends first troops 
to Europe as conflict escalates. 


ar on the Saints is translated into French. 


Releases All Things New. Organized a Conference on prayer, 
rom which the booklet a Revival of Prayer was compiled. Sent 
Dvercomer subscribers an “Occasional Papers,” over next four 
ears. Becomes editor of The Friend of Israel and The Time of the 


Russian Revolution begins. US 
declares war, ending the conflict one 
year later. 


Versailles Peace Conference held. 
Poland invades Russia. Massacre in 
Amristar, India. War erupts in 
Afghanistan. 
Ireland granted home rule. 
H.G. Wells writes Outline of 
History. Women gain vote in US. 


pnn-Lewis is a featured speaker at Swanwick “Overcomer 1921 | Lenin introduces economic reforms 
onference.” in Russia 
pnn-Lewis addresses crowds at the Swanwick Convention 1922 | James Joyce writes Ulysses. 


anwick becomes the site of annual Overcomer Conferences. Nonstop flight crosses the United 
any ministers attend, including F.B. Meyer. Penn-Lewis too ill States. The Ku Klux Klan is 
participate. Mr. Penn-Lewis retires one year hence. exposed. Earthquake kills 200,000 in 
Tokyo. 
Vladimir Lenin dies. Trotsky and 
Stalin battle for dominance over the 
Soviet state 
Kafka writes the Trial. Tennessee 
outlaws teaching of evolution in 
public schools. 


British coal miner’s strike leads to 
martial law. 


Lindbergh crosses Atlantic. 
Television is introduced. Radio and 
Telephone becomes Transatlantic. 


ompletes The Magna Charta of Woman. 


esumes publication of The Overcomer. Penn-Lewis addresses 
he “Overcomer Conference” in Swanwick, and her lecture, The 1920 
ross 


pgos of the Cross, is published under the title, Centrality of the 


cleston Hall, a conference or “Prayer Centre,” is donated to 
irs. Penn-Lewis. She relocates the “Overcomer Book Room,” 
hides in, and conducts her ministry from Eccleston Hall. 
illiam Penn-Lewis dies. Jessie addresses crowds at Swanwick. 
se also returns to Copenhagen and Stockholm for a YWCA 
iliate conference. 

e takes up full residence at Eccleston place. 


the last year of her life, Penn-Lewis presides over the main 
tures at Swanwick Conference. She travels to the Keswick 
nvention in July, and speaks at the Llandrindod Wells 

nvention on July 29", Penn-Lewis dies on August 15"". 


The Overcomer journal was edited by Penn-Lewis in the years: 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, 
1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927. 
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Appendix B: Historical Material 


Jessie Penn-Lewis’s Cross Theology had international appeal, for she not only traveled 
and lectured widely, but her lectures and booklets were also translated into many foreign 
languages. As a mystic of the classical tradition, Penn-Lewis resisted the Quietism of 
early Holiness and Keswick conventions. In addition, a particular concern of Cross 
Theology was to advance women’s equality in Christian ministry. Therefore, the purpose 
of this section is to provide historical examples of Penn-Lewis’s international work, 
along with excerpts of Cross Theology’s as it opposed the Quietism of Keswick while 
advancing women’s equal serve alongside men in Christian work. The historical material 
herein represents a sample of Penn-Lewis’s international appeal, her rejection of passivity 
in experiencing the Cross, as well as her egalitarian impulse, as noted in her lecture and 
diary notes, letters, lecture leaflets and notices, and other items gathered throughout 
North American, Wales and England.'*° 


This original announcement features Penn-Lewis’s New York City lecture, October 16- 
19, 1900. According to the Herald of Light, the location of these lectures was No. 21 East 
Twenty-Sixth Street, which was the home of Mrs. Cortland de Peyster Field. We know 
Penn-Lewis also addressed audiences at A. B. Simpson’s Gospel Tabernacle, 8" Ave and 
44" Street in New York, in 1900. '°* 


on the Deepening of the Sptriteal Sife 
will (BU) be geen ty 


Mrs. Papi S owes of ciiniler: Ongland, 


al 34 Gast 26th Shoal, Sew York, 


as follows . 

Tuesday, OQulober 16th Shursday, Crlober 13th 
Wednesday, “ Vilh Friday, = Hh 
at tf am. and 3 fom each day. 

Ckrestians of ad/ denominations cordially welcomed 


'6? The historical material within Appendix C represents digital copies of original documents collected 
throughout Wales, England and the United States. 
'568 Announcement provided by Brynmor Pierce Jones of Wales. 
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The following is a copy of the original advertisement of Penn-Lewis’s three-lecture series 
at the China Inland Mission, in Harlem, New York, September 2 - 4, 1900. pac 


BIBLE READINGS 


FOR CHRISTIANS 
Will (D.V.) be conducted by 


MRS. PENN-LEWIS 


(of Leicester, England, one of the speakers at Keswick), 
at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
~ $8 Efm Street 
ON 


Sunday, September 2nd, 
at 2 p.m. 
At the CHINA INLAND MISSION, 
507 Church Street, 
Monday Afternoon, Sept. 3rd, at 3 o'clock, 
and on 
Monday and Tuesday Evenings at 8 o'clock. 


also 


the residence of MRS. DUNCAN-CLARK, 
= Lit St. George St. on Tuesday, Sept. 4th, 
at 11 a.m. 


Christians of all denominations will be cordially welcomed 


(PLEASE KEEP THIS FOR REFERENCE.) 


'5©° Brynmor Pierce Jones, of Wales, provided Penn-Lewis’s YWCA lecture notice. 
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Penn-Lewis addressed the Harlem YWCA, in New York City, October 11-12, 1900. '°”° 


QUIET DAYS 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE WINTER'S WORK 
AY THE 


HARLEM YouNG WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
74 WEST 124TH STREET 


MRs. PENN-LEWIS 


OF ENGLAND 


t KNOWN AS A SPEAKER AT THE NOTED KESWICK 
CONFERENCES, AND AS THE AUTHOR OF 
MANY DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


WILL CONDUCT MEETINGS 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER IltH, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12rH 
3 AND & P. M. 


THe MEETINGS WILL BE OPEN FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS ARE SPECIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND 


Penn-Lewis’s Moody Bible Institute lectures were held in Chicago, Illinois, September 
28 - October 1, 1900. '°”! 


Special Meetings 
fo r C h r i st i a n Ss The primary qualifications for admission are 


consecrated heart, a special! fitness for, and 
ae a distinet call to, direct work for Ohrist and 
sons, 


TO BE ADDRESSED BY The moet thoughtful end loving attention 
Lewis te aren 6 er eer ceictinal coumee! eon’ 

bad in charge, a 

Mr Se Penn ually offered. Opportunity. ta provided each 
Leicester. England. day for private devotion, that each one may 

af : have the privilege. for a certain length of time. 

IN THE of being alone with God. Devotions) exerciser 


Moody Bible institute Lecture Mal 


Friday, Sept. 28 to Monday, Oct. | A. E. Punk, Secretary, 


For further Information. regular manual, and 
application blanks, address, 


Friday "2:80 p.m. yack, New York. 
Saturday ;"3:00 5. =. 
“Sunday | 4:09 p. = 
Monday | 10:30 6. = 


Gopectalty thooe seeking 


meee Esiootnm. ~~ 


1570 : : re A 3 
>” Brynmor Pierce Jones, of Wales, provided Penn-Lewis’s Quiet Day Lecture notice. 


57 : z ey : A 
'°7! Brynmor Pierce Jones. of Wales, also provided Penn-Lewis’s Moody Bible Institute lecture 
announcement. 
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Mrs. Penn-Lewis assumed oversight of the 1914 Matlock Conference, as the welcome 
below suggests. '°”” As a prelude to the conference, the welcome begins by celebrating 
the abundant life. It continues by contrasting between two types of people, those who 
live on a lower plane and those who reach for the heights. There are those with struggles 
who are, writer suggests, ever “stretching out to new planes of spiritual aspirations and 
experiences.” Notice the active metaphor. It is by stretching, we are told, that one reaches 
the heights, “where the snow is pure and the sunrise glorious.” We are then asked to 
distinguish between passivity and grace. Those who are passive know nothing of the 
struggles that enable some to reach higher altitudes. Reaching the higher planes, where 
peace is attained, is distinguished from passivity. The speaker warns not to “mistake 
passivity for grace: do not mistake passivity for confidence and security.” For the cause 
of “passivity is unconsciousness,” while the cause of peace is that the life forces have 
been arrested, presumably through union with Christ. 

Penn-Lewis spoke at the Matlock Conference in 1912, 1913 and 1914. 


MATLOCK CORVEPENCK 1914. 
Baturdey Hay-30. 7 


Mre Fonn-Lewls has anked me to ony a few words at thie point, 
and I have askad the Lord what I gro aay, becaves rightiy or 
wrongiy, the first public mbieranue telle the spirit of all thet 
foliows, ami Oh, thet wo mey be ell “an the Spirit”. J cane 
acrosr this word since I came into the Hall - the angel standing 
at the prises dour, spenking to the imprisoned disvaples, and 
this is the moeeauge that they ect from the angel: "Uo, stand 
and epuad te tis pecple all tho worte of this life". How 
simple, bub how profound 

Dear friends, 1 do nut think we heve some here singly to 

split controversial hairs, but we have come that ne might 
reoeive ae from Ged the wordu of this life. fe se reiden 
remonter, that lite, and life only ie tne crown and the purpose 
or tenching, and J eather that ve have been drawn here from 
Yarious parts of the kingdom that we might get yet mare of the 
abundant life,and the abundant iife is the viutertous Jite, tra 
ascendant life, an ever-secending life, a life that le oo Pivine 
ir ite inception and in its power that ite orowi is a translation 
into the lixeness of the Bource of Life Fimaclr. 

May that be our joy ad vlessin: at thie time, that we may 
go away from this Conference of the Lord's people with a now 
nold on this @bundant life. Kany come to Katlock from all, parts 
of the Continent in ordsr thalt hey mar repair the ravages of 
diacase, ond by the povenvy of the waters ther go away with 


renewed strength. Well, there ore two classes of people here. 


blexs and difficulties, and the peoyle 
the peoyle who have difficulties and 
: ne pecyle wne are avar etrenching out to new 
ep of spiritual uvpiyation and exyerience,, and very often th 
‘Poorle whe have none are these who are content with the lower 
“plane of life. They know nothing of the Birug¢ies, in urder tg 
g& theae higher altivuaes, where tie snow is pure, and the 


sunrise is glorious. 


d¢ not mintaxe 


ifraseivity for confidence and security. 


} I do net know anvone 


Friends, do not mistake paesivity for grace: 


i more pussive than @ person who haa fainted ty Che way, but the 
| Sause of the passivity is unconscigusness, the onuee of tno peace 
hie tnat there ig a paralysia of the frorcee of life. It ie not 
‘death, but a similitude of death, 

T pray that this Uonferense may awake gore soils from spiritual 
faintness. It is better to ve in perplexity than to live in a 
false paradise. So here we are, by the mercies of God, once 
more. AS & repident of Matlock 1 ar flad te see you, I offer 
YOu & very hearty welcone to cur town, I truat that you will te 
anvigerates in body us well as in spirit, and that you ME’ EC 
home strengthened for what lies vefore you, for tomorrew is in 
the hands of God, and we know not whut teets there will be. 

We snow not what lies before us that will teet the fortituador 
our character, the depth of our faith, and the vitelity if this 
*ondroue life we have received from Him Whe is the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life. 

So if you have a life that you are prove of, I pray Sod that 
You may lese it, in order that you may eain it. That you may 


lease what the world ealls jiberty, and gain that which the 


Wnoter bnowa to be the moot preotous of ali, a victorious apirit, 


& dominating epiclt, dominating not over flesh and bioed. 


Gender to ai] men = but desinnting in that ever-incronoing 


wrentie againes prinsipalities and. powera, and thea rulero of 


thia serkd'’s darknecp, May the Lord nevt we pracicusly. 


'5 Copy of the 1974 Matlock Convention Welcome was provided by the Donald Gee Center, Doncaster, 


England. 
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, : : 3 . : 5 
Penn-Lewis’s Leicester Convention lecture '*’* reveals her concern that revival is God’s 


work, rather than a human invention. Distinguishing between the abuses of revival with 
understanding genuine revival, Penn-Lewis suggested that authentic revival is initiated as 
the Holy Spirit enables the church to confront sin, particularly personal sin. She writes: 
“It is a mockery to pray God to put others right, if we refuse to let him put us right! 
Revival means war against sin and Satan. Enthusiasm will die out. We do not want 
enthusiasm: But the working of the Spirit of God...” 

Revival, or God’s renewing presence through the Holy Spirit, must function in 
cooperation with humans, rather than through human initiative alone. Thus, the Holy 
Spirit, is “the presiding presence in the church,” and as such must initiate and lead revival 
work. Christians must rely upon the Holy Spirit and for this reason there was an empty 
chair placed on or near the platform, to suggest that the real chairman of the Convention 
was the presiding Holy Spirit, rather than a person. '°’* Penn-Lewis writes: 


[The Holy Spirit] can manifest His Presence in such flood-tide power that 
no human channel, however God-filled, can preside but must stand back in 
awe, as at Pentecost. To this end a “leader” is acting in co-operation with 
the Spirit of God moving among the people...!°”° 


Penn-Lewis addressed the Leicester Convention in 1897 and 1908. 


ony whah~ fLuvnedli 
on. Veen Sor oe 
“Brrr naan’. Ire Hb de eM ecay ig 


Bo ods pae “Patan AMM hile Med.’ 


Vey Otarrmentda , Ld t 
ony fon Dearee ak * Witt Qasay notpe 
chy Yorn Ak, hate Ke Sts te 


'5) Penn-Lewis's Leicester Convention thirteen-page lecture was copied with permission from the Donald 


Gee Center, Doncaster. 
''* Penn-Lewis, “Leicester Convention Lecture,” p. 8. 
1575 hid 


wor Ge Tirol then thang, Grea Sete oP fk be 
hinds Yo den “at S¥e Paes 4 jedeatta K 
hig jead va SK, aracli fri A AL, tn 1 Stor aa Tae 
hearith 2, 6h , Ur tn hn, a Corvati Doanth Peto. , 
Al pn Futhin Akoek WD ay 1% 4, hare On “Ute 
Garnet, wos ayant Tred ‘tere ima “HE Nota, 
Glo Sard, SH po.nake ME Prarabs a , canedd bon 
BE Worl whore Toro ralfed SE" Caf; te 
fits Go , 0, he onrenbled cee mes ercnadin 
ee ves ave “De Setaatd eyed | ty le He fy, aad 
% Bede act (ad is. 96). ° 

iS ers pecoopicdion de Breordare., the . Hef od- 
ob, on UE | Cree? Sar nan rau! Cat heanel, * wf 
te ou Wort BL “Qed od re Asel® ao tb 


ae fasts, 


kta Cheah) ee lly Sn, 
jaeoe Wa HRA) oh. Tes rT: Gary 
val Jk, “Rend” ae Ast, nce A cer] 
; yu tikan Raa” AR Bs g. Die wlte a xt ek On 
H Spat i “ed, Meencutt Haft vise Ulf. ee (pantie % 
thinedk RE Anihadtay - Sawn batt: Ha Ve “A any snk y 
SB Bnd phere YW tAr: alg ee mks why - 353. hers 
53 Pints hl a & Ande Speed Darin pa ve 
Suptant a Apart inset 3a Hk, Maat fs Seba, Opler 
fan Ke f 
feageee See 


t vulrnally, si Sh: hE nef calls Bho Pbeinska ze oat acd, 
did LT odin Y Hint! a Giddy + pete owt 
23% Tied QPP Cormatits a Wake lec Arde, a's Pkacden, 


4 
an Me da ee Hae 5 ‘| 
me b., Fogo ye reall Ve Can HY 


idee Viet what Prk « Ven, Akal he ov 


“prsncd” Metnr as “Res ind “Srettian, ore Sy Ap "ALG, pared” ad Sua ON te PN 
ee i tah ” i he Arun By jiece.qye as Meky : <i bad, is Aree fete Ve PRG 40 
v Poude 


tops “ee Ory Reva {4 en" Wi fy é ped 
wa v2 Barn Ws octing ale: ee £4.03 RA 
Coulee he alls” Os 
eae an tandhrwrvracad ba a A 
> od “wane Sandon dm “Oe Ai s 
& ae "Eo ake Matas Arad ean? 5 
ma Mak” (aan pbieded § So ‘naw. 4.8 ee! Ato Srl o Qakoed 
tes a Vehiine 7 Paat Cra Sera Cunel Webi Aente, aad 
| Bealood ar Jeapece ol Ba: ptr Wo Vind, | De cvol 
Jarfiae “ak Cor. te Dabartu: Aled i Le Dury ok 
pithin. Lona, S- “taxaclun< OonBinn, wal Wire, ty 
OO rin ds B eS Code 


rk Ae to® hare ro(h Su. 
4 ee. Conk, pleading ° By Chad. Bhinvenge - 
Pak Sy Nand” Se Sai eR re & 
ky,” "Ward, parece 
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Me pe S Str VEG Ne 
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Sure Ne Ee Loneta 


Ye ee. 


Ving Grey, UL Sune y hy 
Le vat anes dk. On vhs “0 ese “ 
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w ran, LEY Peele , nwt ad fev, He “kp 3 
‘tees 4 Sica: ot sue . of 
lane wed, a vier soteat Ay. vk Ae 
He (ork: aol, bee eek Pes 
ple \elne Fare Str Ah D eg aa an 
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Btxa dard, B, 


te wv “Ap oSy, sie: yeh fe tn i Lefks 
Qe \efoe dire Sim. wll ee a 
the ee a7 ae been! UG 
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Wea tus "Rasiathe ran Wonkinee fre ula 


rua IF Ley 


7 
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ae 


rs 


Cross. 


nn, Crnaded | 
Reta, 


8 
. we. 


The Life-Side of the Cross diagram was copied with permission from the Donald Gee Center, 


Doncaster. Penn-Lewis is believed to be the author. 


Diagram of The Life-Side of the Cross. '°"° 


1576 


. Christ os ALL, 


and IN ALL." 


this Chart subem foo Rawdend Carmen sncept when saint 


Ctfe-side of the 


Where . 
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Photographs of Jessie Penn-Lewis 


77 1 
k 578 


Jessie and William Penn-Lewis !° Penn-Lewis at her des 


Penn-Lewis in 
- 1579 
India. 


ey 
Gown XA ead, [i 
pA Anh 
“162, SLOANE 87, LONDON. S.W. 
and a} RICHMOND, SURREY. 


MES. PENN-LEWIS GX INDEA, 1803, 


1581 


Penn-Lewis with her Bible. !*° Penn-Lewis in Russia. 


Pian pe Scam, Rizhaw of. 


Usa Patiise INe: 


'577 Gerrard, p. 256. 

''78 picture provided by the Donald Gee Center, Doncaster. 
'S79 Gerrard, p. 208. 

1580 Tbid., p. vi. 

8! Tid. p. 88. 


The Herald of Light '°® 


»» 1583 
profess to love! 


AND MISSION WORKE 
A Monthly Review. of Aggressive Cheistian Work and Thought. 


Dr & E. Fomay, Ualior-in-bicl and Compengnt. tome, bg 8. Fan. Pxick, 
CK. 
ROARS phase Kowenrox, Hditor, Ratere af Hew York Peat Offoe xx 


RAY, Qunteivating Fsiter, erondelare matter, 


$0 CENTS A Yaar, 
> 5 CENTS. 


Vou. Vil Novae 1900. 


No. tn: 


NEW YOR K. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Moody’s Son as a Preacher. 


Dr. Paskhurst’s New Church House. 


Boxers and Missionaries. 


By Mn. BP. MUNDIE, 
Of China, 


The Canteen and McKinley. 


Methods and Plans os, The Gospel. 
By WILLIAM R. NEWELL 


Christian Alliance Convention. 


A Spiritual Fishing School, 
By J. L. HAGERTY. 


Gleaned at the Bookseller's. 


College Girls and Christian Work. 


By Mis EDITH C. TORREY. 
Ol Dit. Hobpoke. 


How I Take Care of My Health. 
By Min GRACE H, DODGE. 


Sunshine Settlement Opens. 


Lost Boys and the Rescue Band. 
By WILLIAM QUAYLE, 


883 thid., p. 6. 


HERALD 


PERVISW WITH MiSs EVIFIL C. f0K- 
» UF MOUNT HOLYORER VOLLEUE, 
MASE. 


Ja the 
eptly 


cs of the uiartyrs whe have 
r heir liv int 


China, we 
1. Partric 


net Withent a 
not lyok ia vain for servan 
wails of thir and many 


Mount Holy 


within the 


uiher wonuin's 


has Lible and inias' 
cveral hundred dollars 
P ihe Gespel in 


Mount Hol- 


i, 


then lands. 
girls is help in “the. 


jonk- 


sald the ui 
ednea tions 


poor Jaane, 
r colleve is fine 


ave imembers of 
udents here are 
irrehiyioug, fur 
influences foul i dent them are 
soo for thet. YT would think thai 
‘girl who is nel a Christian would 
ifortable here. The oft-re- 
it that a college education 
J think, false. Tudo 
2 has to be ignorant in 
vs. ‘The time before mar- 
a: donger, but, if will not be 
rlcanately. Daring ibe past 
raid a in- 
ui former 


ink a college education to be a 
Christinn warker. The 
ior mind enables ker to grasp 
guage casiiy Cif she be a 
nary}, and he hes, no 
matter what her work is, to solve many 


'5® The Herald of Light, vol VII, no. 11, November, 1900, pp, 5-6. 
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published a summary of Mrs. Penn-Lewis’s American lectures. 
The author disapproved of Penn-Lewis’s disdain for crosses worn as jewelry, which for 
Penn-Lewis iepresented a morbid delight in the “suffering, shame, agony for the One we 


OF LIGHT 


problems that an unedueated girl would 
fai} before. Of cotrse, a college edaca- 
lian will net separate a yin from uhe 
Loon  pwoOp provided she x 
with the 3 if she | 


ty 
y ‘ight end in view. 


£ if “he stadia that 


fer pe al ar 
1 for her life work, 


she may be butier i 
het education. wil Be 


6 
and in the general we) 
y ane jusi new we are 
din the coming eb. 
j tbiuk tak niany of ie 
wou suffrage. fb irik that 
a cirk pbysieally, The 
hoa student musi keep 
he, ivgether with the 
Seis required of her, 
Of course, 
ng when (hey 
y break 
vole 


gyn 
rand 


MRS. PENN LEWIS IN NEW YORK. 


Mrs, Pern 1. of Tugland, has 


didresses 


past tronths. 
Mondy Bilde Enstituie at Ciricage, : 
she taught for aes days at the big 
conv 


New Special services were con 
dueted hy her a u 


home of Mrs. Cort- 


Jand < 
Twenty 


ixth street, and x great deal 
Yatinn was expressed because 
do had bratight her on to 
Some of Mrs. Penn Lew 
gems were: Phe ve i 
is not apt to he pi aly the tri 
with him is thar with his head in feaven 
he forgets bat his feet are on uarth. 
says, have 
sinned and conc at oot the glory of 
Gud. and this is how te read it: SAU 
have siuned and came short of the glory 


> 


Jaz 


6 : HERALD OF LIGHT. 


of God—but me.” * * * I detest 
the fashion of wearing crosses and us- 
ing them as emblems of our faith. The 
cross means suffering, shame, agony for 
the One we profess to love! Is it not 
a morbid delight that we take in it? Im- 
agine a parent wanting to kiss and 
reverence the knife of the Boxer who 
cut off her daughter’s head! We shud- 
der at the death of a dear friend, a 
father, a mother, a husband, a child, 
but we glory and rejoice in the emblem 
of Christ’s sufferings. Think over this 
—does it not mean that our love is not 
as true as for earthly loved ones?” 

In these quotations we -have attempted 
to give Mrs. Penn Lewis’ thoughts, not 
to quote her exact words, and if we are 
allowed a word of comment here, we 
would say: ‘“‘We believe that the cross 
is really worn by thousands because they 
love Christ in truth, and by others who 
do not care a mite for Him. There is a 
vast difference between the love we bear 
our Saviour and that we bear earthly 
friends. The cross stands for our sal- 
vation, while the death of friends only 
stands for their physical suffering and 
ours. The cross precedes resurrection, 
and the glory life, and the very reason 
we should wear it is this: It was an 
emblem of shame until Christ died upon 
it. Since then it has been honored, a 
royal emblem, a thing to be exalted; God 
forbid that I should glory save tm the 
crass of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Mrs. Penn Lewis has said many grand 
things and is a truly taught teacher, but 
on a question like this we all have a right 
to an opinion. Many will agree with 
her, some with us. Let us thank God 
that we are all members of His Body. 


STIMULANTS “AND THE EYE. 


Dr. Reik says that excessive use of alcohol 
and tobacco affects the eyes very seriously, 
and that for some people tobacco is a poison 
and produces a lesion in the nerve of the eye 


leading to blindness. The most important 
thing of all, however, in order to take care 
of the sight, is to get sufficient light to work 
and read by. The most destrable location 
of a Ught to read by is from above, behind, 
and to the left of the body. Of artificial 
lights, the incandescent electric is the best, 
though the use of incandescent manties has 
much improved gaslight. Where coal oil is 
the only illuminant, the so-called student 
lamps make a very satisfactory light. 


THE CANTEEN AND McKINLEY. 


During the past few weeks we have 
been in receipt of letters for and against 
our article in last month’s issue entitled: 
“McKinley and the W. C. 'T. U.”? In 
that article we tried to show that the W. 
C. T. U. was not in politics, and that the 
sensational papers had misquoted that 
grand body of women. We neither de- 
fended nor attacked the President. We 
do not know how others have felt about 
it, but when the canteen question came up 
a few years ago, we felt he needed and 
deserved our prayers more than our criti- 
cism. There is a sin that is as ugly a 
one as we can think of, and that is imn- 
puting the very worst motives to every- 
one who does not agree with us. In Dan- 
ville, Ili., there is an old soldiers’ home, 
and the engineer (a good Protestant) 
told us that the establishment of a tem- 
porary canteen “kept the lock-up clear of 
drunks, and when they were obliged to 
go again to the low saloons for rum, it 
was full all the time, and every cent they 
had went.” ? 

May it not be that the President be- 
lieved, with a good many of his officers 
and surgeons, whose opinions were pub- 
lished in various papers, that the canteen 
was better than the low groggery? We do 
not say he was right—-we only refrain 
from abusing him. .We are for teniper- 
ance first, last and always—in drinking, 
eating, talking, judging, and even in 
preaching. There are hundreds of true 
Christian men in the army and out of it 
who think the canteen is @ curse, and the 
President its sponsor. We respect their 
views, and mayhap they are right. The 
settlement of the saloon question lies with 
our millions of voting church members, 
not with the President solely. Two letters 
from esteemed readers follow: 

To the Editor: I have been a subscriber for your 
aper for about three years. I am pained to find 
nm your last issue an attempt to gloss over Mc- 
IXtnley’s canteen record. I know a Httle something 
ubout the work you are doing in the slums of New 
York, and know that rum ie the cause for the need 
of most of it, and so ado you, and when you go out 

of your way to defend a person who could do much 
to atop its ravagea in our army | must rebuke 
you forit. Tart year I nent vou a list of subscribers 
for the Affesion Worker and intended to do the same 
this year, but murt refuse to do so under the 
eircumstances. It_in not a matter of personnl opin- 
fon whether Mr. McKinley Is right or wrong: tt ts 
aimply a fact. that Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in any 
gamp of the army, and the law_has been nullified 
by the President of the United States. If you had 


not been called upon to defend the President. had 
not said anything about political matters, I should 
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Keswick’s popular hymnist—Frances R. Havergal, wrote the popular hymn, “Like a 
River Glorious.” '*** Havergal’s hymn reflects Keswick’s emphasis on rest with its 
subsequent mastery over life’s temptations and challenges. 


UNION WITH CHRIST - 


213 


J. Mountain. 


THE 
HYMN-BOOK 


WYE VALLEY. 6.5.6.5.D. . 


KESWICK 


Compiled by the Trustees of the 
KESWICK CONVENTION 


1 Luxe a river, glorious 
Is God's perfect peace, 
Over all victorious 
In its bright increase , 
Perfect, yet it floweth 
Fuller ev’ry day, 
Perfect, yet it groweth 
Deeper all the way. 


Stayed upon Jehovah, 
carts ave fully blest ; 
Finding, as He promised, 
Perfect peace and rest. 
2 Hidden in the hollow 
Of His blessed hand, 
Never foe can follow, 
Never traitor stand ; 
Not a surge of worry, 
Not a shade of care, 
Not a blast of hurry, 
Touch the spirit there. 
3 Ev'ry joy or trial 
Falleth from above, 
Traced upon our dial 
By the Sun of Love. 
We may trust Him fully 
All for us to do; 
They who trust Him wholly 
Find Him wholly true. ” FR. Havergal. 


MARSHALL, MORGAN & SCOTT, LTD. 
Lendon :: Edinburgh 


‘88 The Keswick Hymn-Book, compiled by the Trustees of the Keswick Convention. (London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott. Ltd., 1936), p. 191. 
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Our Onward Way published Penn-Lewis’s summary of the Rev. Andrew Murray’s 


Wimbledon homily entitled, “Our Summer Outing. 


WG. 14 5" 


OUR ONWARD War. 


Our Summer Outing, 


HE loveliest day we have “God, who commanded the Hight to shine out of darkness, 
ever had” was the unan- hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowladge 
imous verdict of the Rich- of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ," # Cor, iv. 6, 


"the “Sommer Outing.” 
y Mr.iand Mrs, Albert Head “}. ‘The taco of Jesu is the Treasure, Many believes do not 
; ad most Kindly invited us, “kaoir that they Ane such a Tressnre. Some years ago a 
, t0 Comrie Lodge, Wimble- "eld in South Abies containing £40,000 of diamonds might 
don, while thelr guests, the ave been bonght for 1,000, all becanse they did not ow 
Rev, and Mrs, Andrew the value of the diamonds, Hf we do not know we have 
Murray, were with them, this Heavenly Treasure, we are very poor, Do eam to say, 
<2 aad ft was with bappy ex- Tam oo rich! T have soch a Treasure! I smn rich beyond all 
Peclations that we started —theughl— rich to give away! 
ia brakes fom Richiaoad ext in the afternoon, Bat bara does God give this Trearwre? 
We sought the preseoce of the Lod in prayer ere we eft Not nine pre, We give perhaps a shilling to a beggar, 
the asttute, and then enjoyed a dre throagh Richmond and be p. “way, end we see no more of hin, Bat not so 
Park to Wimbledon Common, where Nin, Head met ns, God, This BVisring ke the sunshine—it eSnaot be 
and led os to s cory Hite aook among the tees above Jeceredind token away ¥oe-conant hers a 
Queen's Mere, for “Afternoon Tea” The tine was all too minote lange than it shines into oust most be go fom 
short in ths lovely spot, and then we wended cur way te the son moment by moment. So this Hesvenly Treasare 
Connie Lodge? where, at 6,30, we gathered on the lawn for keeps me waiting upon God all the day, thit it may shine 
tea, The weather bed been lovely, bet a sharp shower came into me. 
just fn thus to vend os into the Drawtngsoom for the clos- The Keanenly Treaturt tr le, The moment love seeks 
ing word from Mz. Muray, ‘The room was quite crowded, self itis dead, It is jast the love of Jesus shining out and 
ont party anmbering aboat 100, meeking those in disknecs. Sunshine cannet keep ielf to 
g Mr, Head led the Meeting, and after Mrs, Murray hod fief, Iti the myuterions uatoeof this Heavenly Scthine 
told us of ¥.W.C.A. work in Cape Town, and pleaded for , (hat divecly we begin to grasp it to corselves it seems to die 


“Intercessory ‘praper on bebalf of the thep™htets of youty’ “tway.~ We camot tare sansbiog amikeep it (o-ounelres, - 


women in South Africa, Rev, Andrew Murray rose to speak 
tous We truly felt the presence of God, as be talked quite 
simply of 
“The Heavenly treasure in the earthen vessel,” 

Somewhat a3 follows, 

aCor. iv, 7. Airst, the Trearere, In Heaven there: is 8 
‘Treasure that fills the heavens, end here am I, just a common 
Tittle jar, that may be as full as it catt hold of the Heavenly 
Treanure, 

God has caly one Treaswe—His beloved Son. He calls 
im Mfy Treasure,” and God hes put all His riches and al 
is treasures into Jesus. In Him are hidden all the 

mares (Col, fi. 3), God delights in His Son, and as God 
lights in Him 0 may yoo. Yon mey have a share, and 
pecorae unspeakably wich in Jeras, as He will poor Himself 
nto you a. ee 


See the son shining on that tree, If the tree coud tay, 
“Nobody matt tee ms," can it be hidden before the dark. 


“wess oompes on ? Whilst the Light is ox lt, it must be seen. 


‘We are earthen vessels madz to hold the Heavenly Tressare, 
nd nothing else; made to let the life, and lore, and riches, 
tad treasures of Jesas shine oat. 

Noso let ws loeb ot the corthen vessel, On table one day, 
T saw a silver amog with iff in it, and a litue brown earthen. 
ware jar with covass in it, But nobody refused the cream 
because ft was In an earthen jar, We like the silver jugs, 
but God loves to put His reheat treasures in the earthen jar. 
This is 9 very important lesen, Christians think so moch 
of their weakness—"' am so stupid, 20 weak, so fooliah; 
tamebody cbse in gifted, and she can do better me forget 
God wants the earthen jars, 

Tn South Africa there was an infidel, and no one could 
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deal with him, and one day the miister sent the elder of 


the church, 2 clever and pious man, to see him. He argued 
with him, but he coald not be convinced : it was of no use. 
But, there was an old farmer who bad prayed for years for 
that infidel (who was a blacksmith), Early one morning be 
took his horse and rode to see this man, who greeted him 
with, “Well, what brings you here at this hour?” The old 
farmer stammered badly, and when he was greeted like this 
he could not get a word out, The infidel laughed. This 
made it worse. At last the old man burst into tears, and 
+stagumered out, “I am so anxious about your soul,” and 
hurried away. This led to the conversion of the infdel. 
Ah! see the Heavenly Treasure in the earthea vessel, 

This teaches us courage, but humility, 1 have nothing in 
myself, “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted’; he 
that confesses that he is but an earthen vessel, shall be filled 
with the Heavenly Treasure. Ob, the curse of pride and 
self. We want God to give us somethiog that we may be 
something, bot God wants us “nothing” A Heavenly 
Treasure in an earthen vessel. Panl had been in danger of 
forgetting this, He had preached with the demonstration 
of the Spirit and power. He had been caught 01: to the 
third heaven, and heard things impossible to ott’. Then 

‘God allowed “a messenger of Satan” to bumbie him. Paul 
aysdabgol it thre times, ut} said, “No, Pau, I 
have taken you into the third heaven, and you bare been in 
danger of thinking you are a Aeavenly vessel, I have sent 
this to humble you, and Afy strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” So Paul said, “Praise God. I shall rejoice 
ow in all the troubles that come.” 

Then Paul says afterwards, though I have laboured 
more than all, Jam nothing, I never dream that /am doing 
it, I am not a whit bebind the chief apostles, yet it is 
not I.” 


earthen vessel— 

What about the application? Who among you desires to 
be an earthen vessel filled with the Treasure? Ab, the need 
of it! Four millions in London who never go to a place of 
worship. How awful in a Christin land. Ought re not to 
call it a Aesthen land? And among the one million who do 
go, bow much formality, and what 2 small number really 
nog Christ and the Heavenly Treasure, If every one here 

~ gave up ber life to God to be a vessel filed with the Treasure 
it woald not be (oo many. Nay, if we were thousand here 
it would not be too many. 

Now, to go back to our illustration, Before the cream 
was put im that earthen jar, I am sure 

At must have been clean, So God must cleanse pride and 
selfishness from the earthen vessels, 

Then that jar must nol only have been clean but empty ; 


Now, after talking of the Heavenly Treasure and thes: 


no Finegar, or wine, or milk, left in Jo mix with the cream, 
So many of the earthen vessels are not full of sin, but full of 
other things—lavefal things, good things. Yes, the good 
must go out as well as the sin—the things that nobody can 
say are Wicked—or else there is not room for the Heavenly 
Treasure, The love of father, mother, sister, brother, must 
be laid down for God to fill with the love of Christ, 

Then the vessel must be very low. The lower down the 
easier to fil. Some vessels may be clean and empty, but 
not low enough. They do not hide themselves in the dust, 
,. therefore God cannot fil them. Ob, let us pray, “lower 
down, lower down, lower down, Lord; nothing, aihifs, 


"nothing, that Gad alone may be exalted” 


This address was listened to with rapt attention, and the 
time that followed was very precious as one and another led 
in prayer, steking to be earthen vessels—clean, empty, and 
Low—for the Heavenly Treasure to be manifested in them, 
Quietly we then broke up, and made our way to the brakes 
which awaited us, Mfr, Murray giving a little word to the 
few who were near him. To one it was “You are ery rch, 
richer than Mr, Ceci! Rhodes !” 

After giving our farewell thanks to our kind host and 
hostess, with glad and praising hearts we started 02 our 
moonlight drive to Richmond, the rain being over and gone. 

~The suatches of hymns, “Ob, the peace my Saviour gives,” 
ete,, that occasionally broke on the still night air from the 
oocupants of the different brakes, told of the gladness Gling 
many hearts, a5 they rejoiced over the Heavenly Treasure 
which they had seen exalted in the earthen vessel that bad 
brought them the message that night, ‘And they glorified 
God in (bi). "-~Gal, i. 23 
“Oh to be bot emmptier, lowlier, 
Mean, vonoticed, and unkoows, 
And to God a ressel bolier— 
Billed arith Christ and Christ aloce,” 
Jesstz Penn-Lewis, 
Hon, Sec, Richmond Institute, 


Hranch Hews, 


Bextgy HeatH.—On Wednesday, June 27th, by the 
kind invitation of the Misses Beadle, the Members of this 
Branch enjoyed their annus) Summer Entertainment in the 
grounds of Millheld, About $0 sat down to a strawberry 
tea at 5 o'clock, after which the Secretary, Miss Beadle, 
briefly addressed the Members, Miss Prentice, of London, 
followed with a very eamest and helpful address. Games 
wete then entered into with great spirit, and a most enjoyable 
evening was brought to aclose about 9.30. 


'® The copy of Our Onward Way, August 1895, pp. 89-90 was provided by the Donald Gee Center, 
Doncaster. Qur Onward Way was a publication of the YCWA Institute, Richmond, where Penn-Lewis 
served as Honorary Secretary, in 1890. 
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Penn-Lewis’s article, “The Leading of the Lord,” was a spiritual autobiography, 
published in The Christian, December 24, 1903. '*8° 


The Leading of the Lord. 
By Mus, PENS LEWIS. 


bearing the mark of ita being the will of 
God—to tell the story of the way in which 
God has led and tangly 


ia respongs to a request—which came to me 


me in Hisservice, I Lave 


be Christian. 


7 


, from childhood, my health had-been frail, 
and now winter after winter was spent in 
increasing enflering from bronchial and lang 
altacks. It seamed as if my life was slowly 
ebbing away. Nevertheless, in 1890, with 
apparently only s brief span of life before me, 
Ivenlured to take the hon. seevetaryship of 
the Richmond Y.W.C.A. Inatitute—* If only 


t to do:#0 brisfiy:and from the spiritual ; for six months,’ I aaid, for my whole heart 
4 alone.  It'ean easily be ssen that it | wos drawn ont in service for the King. 


is out a surface skateh. Ihave also written 
in the first » feeling it to be more in 
accord with the simplicity which is-in Chris}. 
It is to the glory of His grace that He should 
piek up a frail broken vessel, and full ita 
petitions more abnndantly than heart could 
ask, or mind could think. That He.may do the 
same for every reader, is my one Uesira in tell-. 
ing of His grace, 

I was brought up in the very heart of the 
religious life of Wales, for:iny grandfather 
was n Welsh divine, wellsknown throughout 
the Principality in bis day, and my father's 
house was 9 rendezvous’ for the ministers as 
they passed hither and thither on their Master's 
work, My childhood’s memories gather round 
their visits and the great meetings of 
the Sunday-sohools, when often I sat as 
c tiny child in the midst of the grave 
elders in the ‘*big pew,” listening 
with intense interest to the “ bryl” 
of the minister. ‘ The mercy of the 
Lordis . . . untochildren’s children,” 
but as it is often with children brought 
up in the midst of religious surround- 
ings, the true inward chango of heart 
did not come until I had married and 
moved away to England. Then it 
securred without the aid of any human 
ingtrument, but the day—New Year's 
y"\—and hour are imprinted on my 
2 4 

Only o deep, inward desire to know 
that Iwas a child of God; a taking 
down of my (too little read) Bible from 
the shelf; a turning over the leaves, 
and the eye failing on the words, 

“Phe Lord hath laid on Hin the 
iniquity of neal ;" again, a casual torn 
of the sacred pages, and the words, 
‘* He that belveceth hath eternal life.” 
A quick facing out whether I did be- 
lieve that God had laid my sins upon 
the Lamb of God on the Cross; 5 
panse of wonderment that it really ssid 
that I had eternal life if I simply be- 
lieved God's Word; 2 quick ery of 
“Lord, I du belisve ”—and one more 
soul had passed from death to life, a 
trophy of the grace of God, and the love of 
Him who died. The Bpirit of God in- 
stantly bore wituess with my spirit that I was 
a child of God, and deop peace filled my sou). 

The new life bore fruit in that I sought to 
conqner my besetting sins, whereas hitherto I 
had found myself at their mercy, as 1 feebly 
attempted to restrain them. But my attempts 
still ended iu alject failure, and the suceeed- 
ing few months was o record of bitter repen- 
tance, and many tears over sins I could not 
conquer. At this point we removed to Rich- 
ead, Surres, and found onr way to ‘Holy 

{ty Churell. The first sermon I heard 
trum Rev. Evan H. Hopkins was an opening 
of heaven to my soul. I learned the secret of 
victory, and it waa not long before I proved 
the power of God to deliver from the bondage 
of sin throngh the precious blood of Christ, 

Under the Spirit-lit teaching of Mr. Hop- 
kins, and the earnest loving help of his noble 
wife, L learned the joy of fall surrender, and 
the possibilities ofa Spivit-Slled life.. But active 
service for Christ seemed far- away from me, 


Grndually I learnt to draw upon the Lord 
for strength for His work, so that in spite of 
continged ill-health and suffering, for three 
whole years, £ worked, and organized, and 
lsboured ineessantly. In 1891, I became con- 
seioua that the spiritual results were not 
equivalent to the Jabour of the work. I began 
to question wheter I knew the fulness of the 
Spirit. Without doubt I bad received Him, 
and bad “ entered into rest" os concerned 
my own life and fellowship with God; bat, 
when I compared the small results of my 
service with the fruit given to the apostles ai 
Pentecost, I could not but own that I did not 
know the Holy Syirit in the fulness of His 


power, 


MBS. PENN LEWIS. 
From Photogreph by Messrs. Guna & Stvart, 3, Sonne Street, 17, 


Great trouble to mo, for I had no power of 
utterance. Organizing work was mack easier, 
but meetings were a sore trial. Self-con- 
sciousness almost paralyzed me, and no 
pmetice ever mode speaking less difficult. 
Others might have the gift of apeech, but it 
was clearly not given to me, I said! 

“ But did God promise to ua to-day as fall 
an indwelling and outwrorking of the Spirit ar 
tn the days of Pentecost?" was my question, 
and I began to rend book alter book on the 
subject, until E was more and more confused. 
Fivally, I put all on one sido, and threw myself 
upon God to teach me Himself to know the 
fulness of the Spirit in power for service, as I 
had known Him for sanctification of life. For 
months I prayed, until my eoul beeame “a 
farnuce of intense desire,” and I was rendy to 
count all things logs, if God would but gmat 
me that which I desired. 1 did not know then 
that He bon slrendy beginuing to answer my 
prayers, by preparing me for deeper surrender 
to ali His will. Te safe prayed, the aone 


there seemod to be a blight upon my much 


loved work, and I was greatly perplexed. 


My weekly Bible-clasa also was a | work !"’ 


The falflment of my petitions ‘seemed farther 
away than ever. Then the Spirit of God 
began to question me, and to bring to light 
the ‘thoughts and intents” of my heart. 

Why did I desire the fulness of the'Spirit! 
Was it for sucress in service, and thatI should 
be considered a much nsed worker? Wonld I 
desire the samo fnlness of the Spirit if it meant 
apparent foilure, and the becoming “ the 
offscouring of all things” in the eyes of others? 
This hod not oceurred to me before, and I 
quickly agreed to any conditions the Lord 
should pleago to set before me. 

Again came a question : Would I be willing 
to have no great experience, but agree to live 
and walk entirely by faith on the Word of 
God? This, too, was o new aspect, but I 
quickly auawered “Yes.” Then came the 
climax when one morning I awoke, and, lo, I 
beheld before me hand holding up in terrible 
light a handfal of filthy rags, whilst a 
gentle voice said: ‘* This is the outcome of all 
your past service for God.’ “ But, Lord, I 
have heen surrendered and consecrated to 
Thee all these years. It wns consecrated 

" Yee, My chili, but all your service 
has been consecrated self ; the outeoms 
of your own eneryy ; your own plans 
for winning souls; your oirn derotion. 
All for Me, I grant, but yourself all 
the game."” Then come the still 
small voice once more, and this time 
ei with one little word—‘ Cruei- 

Crucified!" What did it mean ? 
I had not asked to be crucified, bat 

to be filled. But sinee the Spirit of 

God kept ringing the word *' Crucified” 

in my heart, He must know best, Az 

o little child, I rested on the word 

thus given ; and then, “ it pleased God 

to reveal His Sonin me, that I might 

preach Him.” 2 Anew the Risen Lurd. 

The Holy Spirit already divelling in 

my heart had fulfilled His office, and 

revealed the glorious Lord in fall 

sion of His temple. ‘‘ Glorious, 

indeed, is thie Anointing! JWhere till 

it end? Waters to swim in, no little 

trickling rivulet ! " wrote Mrs. Hopkins 

to me on March 25, 1892, Imme- 

diately the living waters broke out as 

“torrents” in the work, and like a 

“* tidal wave” lifted it, so to speak, on 

to a new plane, my fellow-workers 
coming into the tide with joy. 

The Bible-classes were thronged ; on 

- all sides souls were convicted of gin, 

and brought to Christ. The converts became, 

in their turn, soul-winners. The dead prayer- 

mectings were changed into times of blessed 

access to the Father. In such an atmosphere 

of the Holy Spirit none eould be domb. 

Ansvers to prayer rejoiced our hearts. Souls 

were won Tor Christ even at our social 

gatherings. 

The usual trouble over finances changed 
into records of sometimes romuntic anawers to 
prayer ; wa learnt that where the Holy Ghost 
waa free to work, He provided the funds, and 
deficits in our yearly balance-sheets were 
things of the past. : 

We had sought to oronse missionary 
interest with difficulty, but in the atmosphere 
of the Spirit our hearts became enlarged. We 
began to pray for the whole world, and to ask 
that the living waters flowing amongst us 
might reach to the ends of the earth—the Lord 
answering these prayers by the seattering of 
one and another to various parts of the world, 
whilst calls poured in upon me to earry the 
message of abundant life to other placea in 


»Great Britain. 


mm 


'°8° & copy of The Christian, December 24, 1903, pp. 17-18, was provided by the Donald Gee Center, 
Doncaster. The article is a summary of Penn-Lewis’s early years, also documented by Gerrard, Mrs. Jessie 
Penn-Lewis: A Memoir. (London: The Overcomer Book Room, 1930) 


Two years had I laboured in my own 
strength without the anointing Spirit, and 
four happy years afterwards was I permitted 
to watch what He could do, when we consent 
to be crucified, and to give Him right of way 
through us to souls. My ‘' six months" had 
been prolonged into si years by the wondrous 
grace of God. 

Then came the wider service which God had 
purposed for me, aud which I had not dreamed 
of, when I sought the fulness of the Spirit ; and 


aeshich, from physical frailty, it seemed im- 


_ossible evcr could be mine. But by this time 
the knowledge of my resources in God had 
grown, and I was rble to cast myself in utter 
abandonment upon Him, and find all-sufficiency 
for all my need, at all times and in all 
circumstances. 

In 1896, we removed to Leicester, and at 
once came a call to Sweden. Another crisis 
in my life had come. Raised from the grave, 
so to speak, for the Lord’s service, my husband 
felt, with me, that my life was a trust from God to 
be used only for the Master's Kingdom. With 
one mind we yielded that life anew to Him who 
claimed it, that He might make the fullest 
possible use of the frail vessel. Not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, I crossed the 
North Sea to Stockholm for the first Seandi- 
navian Conference of the Y.W.C.A. Delegates 


‘3 from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland 


' rippling brook. 


2 


gathered together, and the devotional meetings 
held in the Freemasons’ beautiful hall were 
thrown open to the public. It was my first 
experience in speaking through an interpreter, 
and on the last day I saw the Holy Spirit 
move upon the Inrge audience in 2 remarkable 
way; at the close of the afternoon meeting, 
many broke out into prayer at the same 
time tn their own lanyuages—yet there was no 
discord. It seemed to me like the music of a 
Was it thus at Pentecost ? 
The year after this, came a call to Russia, 
ere I went for a few weeks two winters in 
succession, visiting Copenhagen, Denmark, 
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twice, on my way home. In 1898, I went for a 
second visit to Finlaud for a great Conference 
held at Helsingfors, when about eighty dele- 
gates were present from all parts of the 
country. Most of the devotional meetings were 
entrusted to me, and on the last day I gave 
the Lord’s message, morning, efternoon, and 
evening, with two translators—Swedish and 
Finnish—the power of God upon us making 
the message as clear and full as if it were in 
the original language of the people. 

In the summer of 1900, the way opened for 
a brief tour in America, where I held meetings 
amougst the people of God in Canada and 
the United States, visiting Ottawa, Kingston, 
Toronto, Chicago (Moody’s Bible Institute), 
Northfield, Philadelphia, and New York City. 
Again, during the early months of 1903, I 
visited Southern India, giving Bible-readings 
in Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Coonoor, and 
Ootacamund. 

Wat WAS BEEN THE PURPOSE oF GoD IN 
THE WIDER SERVICE THUS GIVEN TO ME? 

The change in my own life as a Christian 
worker—working without and with the fulness 
of the Anointing Spirit—has been so definite 


and marked, that from the time of my own 
emergence into liberty, Christian workers have 
een the burden of my heart. From the hour 
Spirit of Ged whispered, ‘‘ Crucified’ tc 
iuv, I ulso saw clearly the principle of death 
with Christ as the basis for the full working 
of God through the believer. It was as great 
a revelation to me as when at the first I saw 
my ‘iniquity laid upon Him” on the tree. 
In one instant I understood that if my sins 
were there, they were not on me. In like | 


manner, when I was seeking, with all the in- 
1123 


tensity of my being, the fulness of the Holy 


From this time—a few years ago—I havo 


Ghost, after the word ‘Crucified’ came I been kept under the “burden” of this 


understood very quickly the key to the full 
possession and out-working of the blessed 
Spirit in co-operation with our surrender, trust, 
and obedience. Crucified with Christ, there 
is room for Him to fill us: and we have 
only to consent to be out of His way on 
the cross, and yield implicit obedience to His 
workings. How simple the plan, yet how 
deep, for it gives no place to the creature to 
glory before God! 

The light given of God that day bas never 
since been unseen or questioned. ‘The Lord 
had revealed to me a principle which, if applied 
and acted upon, would Jead out into onknown 
realms of blessing, aud un‘iresmed of possi- 
bilities. We speak of “ applied chemistry.” 
What discoveries are made in the laboratory 
of the scientist, as he applies the principles he 
knows! So in the spiritual realm. The 
Lord had mightily sealed His Word to me with 
2 glorious outflowing of the rivers of life; but 


this would not do to rest upon as a basis for ; 


wt 


future service. The “ experiences" varied 
and changed, and passed sway from my 
memory ; but the principle upou which God 
would work out His purposes through me 
never changed. I found it ‘‘ work” in every 
circumstance ; every new test; every new 
aspect of life. 
service was only a fresh occasion for proving 


the secret I had learned. When each ‘'im-_! 
ossible * thing confronted me, or trial of any | 


sind, I would simply appeal to God to prove 
His own Word that I was crucified with Christ, 
and then in childlike faith I would cast myself 
upon Him to undertake the service, or meet 
the need through me. 

I found also, that, as I thus ‘ continued in 


the faith, grounded and settled,’’ the Holy ; 


‘| 


Spirit wrought deeper and deeper into my inner 
life, unveiling aspects of one’s being hitherto 
unknown; but all was met with the word 
‘ Crucified," and as I thus consented daily to 
be made conformable to the death of the Lord 
Jesus, I found richer and fuller outgoings of 
the Spirit of God to others, The words of 
Paul became aglow with light—“ death worketh 
in us, and life in you.” Gleaver and clearer 
grew the wondrous plan. Crucified with 
Christ, the Risen Lord takes the inner throne ; 
and leading us on into ever-deepening fellow- 
ship with Him in death, He manifests His life 
in glorious power, working in us that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight; fulfilling His 
promise that out of the depths of our being 
shall be poured forth torrents of living water, 

Thus was I led on, until in the fulfilment of 
His greater purposes, He took me again to the 
place called Calvary, and gave me such an 
unveiling of His death, that it eclipsed all the 
previous revelations of Himself. The Holy 


Spirit had whispered ‘ Crucified,”’ and revealed. 


to me the Risen Lord; but now the glorious 
Risen One Himself poured the light upon His 
death, until my cross was lost in the sight of 
diis. I could only ery, ‘‘ God forbid that I 
should glory, sare in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world hath beeo 
crucified to me, and I unto the world !" 

Then I knew the purpose of the wider ser- 
vice He had given me. I saw the word of the 
Cross to ba the power of God, and determined 
henceforth to kuow nothing but Jesus Christ 
and Him erueified. He had spoken the word 
“ erucified with Him," and I had proved the de- 
liverance it brought to me; bat now I saw 
what Calvary meant to Ilim, and yielded my- 
self afresh to the Eternal Spirit for the special 
service of proclaiming the Cross and passion 


of the Son of God, that He might see of the | 
: fruit of His travail, and be satisfied. 


Every fresh call to wider | 


message, increased by watching the darkness 
that is slowly creeping over our beloved land 


‘at the very same time that the light of God in 
j His people is burning brighter and brivhter. 


The increasing darkness on the oue hand 
seems to intensify the light on the other. 

As to the darkness—‘ the worst of all the 
social symptoms is religious indifference, 
scepticism or unbelief, and its corollary —the 
growth of snperstition. Superstition has 
spread everywhere ; its adepts live upon it, and 
their victims are legion. Necromaney, clair- 
yoyance, crystal-gazing, palmistry."". .* Do 
not these words speak of retrogression to the 


| darkness of the Middle Ages? Can it be pos- 


sible that the Most High God will look on, 
without giving His people a renewed and 
mighty testimony to the Gospel of Calvary ? 

May God the Holy Spirit Jay upon every 
messenger of God to-day, at home and 
abroad, the supreme need of proclaiming the 
‘« Evangel ''—the Gospel of the atoning death 
of the Son of God—and clothe each one with 
the Holy Ghost to preach the Cross in ail its 
aspects, a8 Paul the Apostle preached it; and 
then will come the Revival we look for, ere the 
Lo.d returns for His own. . 

Now unto Him that is eble to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think ; 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto HIM be the glory in the Chureh and in 
Christ Jesus unto . . . the age of the ages. 
Amen. 

ee nn 


“ Want of Thought."’ 


“The labourer is worthy of hig hire" (Luke x. 7). 


S he worth i6? The Lord of the Harvest 
says ho je; some of His followers seeni 
to think otherwige. An evangelist who 
has laboured faithfully for many years, 

mostly in quiet but needy country places, 

writes, in a private letter to ourselves (but, 23 

we withhold names, wo think we may justly 

bring the matter before our readers) :— 

It secms strange how many who thank nic heartily 
for my preaching, who wish me God-spved, and ‘ hope 
I will socn come again,’ never seem to think o 
preacher needs money like other people. I can youch 
for the truth of the following incident :— 

A little girl came running in to her mother, und 
said: ‘* Mother, I thought you said Ma. —— ives by 
faith.’ ‘Se he docs, my dear," said the mother. 
‘I know he don’t, for 1 saw him ic the butcber’s 
shop buying some meat !"? 

I have sometimes thought what an eye-opener it 
would be if some little known, but truc, servants of 
God gave some of their experiences in Tue Cantstian ; 
but as a rule these things are Jert untit the brother is 
gone howe to be for ever with the Lord. Do not 
suppose I am unhappy when funds are low, for I am 
not. I always accept the first invitation that comes, 


; Money or no money; but it certainly is rather tevin 


if you have to preach three Sanduys out of four, und 
perhaps only get 5s. or 10s. on the last Sunday, and 
not a penny for the other mectings, The Lord knows 
all about this, and He often sends money from most 
unexpected sources; #0 we praise Him, and go on our 
way rejoicing, secking to win precious souls to Christ. 

We know of another case in which an evan- 
gelist went from London to the Isle of Man, 
condneted a week's services, and was rewarded 
at the close with Aalf-a-sovereign, out of which 
to pay his travelling expenses and keep his wife 
and family at howe! 

Evangelists, as we know them, are earnest 
men, whose paramount desire and purpose is 
tu win souls to Civist. They are not money- 
seckers; but they must live/ Such: treatinent 
as described above may be due to want of 
thought rather than want of heart, but “ these 
things ought not so to be.” A little private effort 
among local friends could easily meet an 
evangelist’s very modest needs in the imme- 
dinte present ; but even then, he is unable to 
make any provision for future illness or old age, 
His life is by no means er bed of roses. 


* Review of Russell's * Notea on Sociul Changes.” 
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Examples of Penn-Lewis’s booklets, translated into German, include the following: '°*’ 


Nehmt es geduldig hint 
ba Bee hems Lede ot pad 


Mine 


in Werk an Retdyeonrenebotin, ALprte VT 


Zeit oder Cwigkeit. 


ve 
dich Nicht 


ra 


According to Penn-Lewis’s 1896 journal, she decided to lecture on “God’s Army of 
Women who Publish the Tidings,” before realizing that the delegates had endured gender 
prejudice and were eager to know “the mind of God in the matter.” !°*8 
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Trelaud y Swede. fer the Pre sideach! addus 
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Mendy f5.b5.00-P Juavat fan Wig & dup. 
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“aes £ 4 
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sy ohilled hth lu hi Fectient | tyteta Fete 
eee £, galled User dyrats Te | Ladfatec- 
a Ase week pstesnal eelinng ” ‘Yan ati He 
: dag! hy 
te Lali thos: & druaaliee Dhat , 
wat XR ea % yax Az hry Va sl heey 
Har hy Raaaey 


wee He Lad Lud Chor Yrvee tae frou 
Sods tse & Temata byte Jrenbters 


ibeaca 
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Steet ba ltte & Shiny hugatas paca: ‘The 

eeadlercuters ” pie jolsrgrug. Shiny Psy wd 
Yaad ae ti Vt trdevataces irra rR Pr ls 
wed & Hobuky Beth Chattinn. ha das 
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YL 
oe win. ty hh 
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'87 Denn-Lewis’s booklets, translated into German, are entitled: (from top to bottom, and from left to right) 
New Life, Don’t Look, and Hints for Workers, Take it Patiently, Hints for Guidance, Far Above All, (and on 
the far left) Time or Eternity, and Do not Fret. The Donald Gee Center, Doncaster, provided copies of these 
booklets. 

'88 The Donald Gee Center, Doncaster, provided copies of Penn-Lewis lecture diary. 
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Yo eats God Forbae corr 4, Spend 
tr, be Jn thus linedon Atal?" cucrgh jr te 
a dy austuy Welt ed Size gtt vax 
acergh A have dec foro “ht Ged: Ae 
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The following eights pages from Penn-Lewis’s diary is an account of the gender 
prejudice she encountered in Sweden during the 1896 YWCA Convention. !°* 
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'8° The Donald Gee Center, Doncaster, provided copies of Penn-Lewis’s travel diary. Much of her diary is 
included in M. Gerrard’s, Mrs. Jessie Penn-Lewis: A Memoir. (London: The Overcomer Book Room, 1930) 
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In the letter below, Penn-Lewis objects to her exclusion from addressing mixed gatherings at 
Keswick. 


a Way 22,1908 


Dear Ur. liepkina,. 

Io hnvo reocived freem tv.¥ilson the format invitation te tako part Li 
tha Ladiea’ Heetinge at tha farthaoming Keawisk Convention, and «fear 
QkPoTtl eeritideration f hnvo writton formally ta aqeepe £6, bue I aioe 
feol bennd te grite yeo now on a aoktar of vary Grave tmportance con= 
eorning the Convention, 


Fer coma sonths it has boon on my aind to writs you sbeut the iunday 
afternoon Pavilion toatings, and IT meant to de kt bafors tho Frasteas’ 
Meeting on April 28, but tt appeared wiseeth that 2 shoul emit .unsil T 
reagived the forenl invitation te Keewick which would clearly sheo aw 
the conres Eho Teusteos decided 56 pursoo concerning the Ravilion %oete 
inno, As Nr, ¥ileon' ao Loerer refera ebly to tha Ladies’ Ysatings TI can 
only naspne that the Pariadion Beetlags as far as t ac cancsernsd, aFo 


te oenan, = 8 


_ Tt this fo se, it cromtoa wm diffiquist position with mere farereuching 
daneee ther Gy appear on the acrfnoc, ac that I feed t anghs now En 
put Geforse you the following facta and vnake you if you Anve fteily 
eenetdvred than, 


fou Gilt racalloct that st one intorview af UraHolden's, some tine 
Sn Uny 1907, in view'of the possible “Tongnes" dibturbatcod looming .on 
the horizon, ¥ voluntarily withdrew frem the two Sunday afternoon 
Pavilion Jastings, whieh I had shen bees ooked te undartuka at last 
yoor's Convention; and te rohieve aay pozsibis aittiaclty in oxplanae 
tion ft surgectoad that T shenld stay owsy Crom Koewoigk an thoap Guo 
poet giving the lawful reasem of mondad roat fer tue Liandrinded 

t-] 


Ceovention whigh woold bs foklowing Keavloax' se alonsly, i Famamboe , 
howavar, that you informed me that altheogh f had beon xasked to take 
thoao two meatings it tad alrendy been doaidsd tuhut thay ahanld te fer 
Henen eniy, and T think vow added that tha Zaowigk Authoritiaa 4ha 
net approve af Goman epoaking to mined andiangan,. 


Sa far vrogarding lnsi yoer. Got tho position hus atid te be: fened 
dn copnecsios with thia goon’ s Convention for ¢ho following remaonse. 

(1) Por many yaars I have had epen meetings on tho Bundayo at Roowiak, 
to moct the neog of tha bretheen who cane fram othor sountrios, ang 
various Parts of Groat Oritein shere t hare conducked apen mootings, 
and who Are troubled to fing thar T hava ae open meetings at Keawick 
thease Soeetings hava boon pomeralay areangod by He sHegben and bold 
in the Vooleyan Ghapal, with the excaysion of eae yous when the Celis 
%. lent hin their Tane, 

(2) The first ciao f spoke in the Pavilion on the Sunday afternoon it 
waa through Ur Poynter, who told Ke that he wna gnite glear tha Lerd 
had tiddan him ask as. I w ceted thie arrangocont biogapes.the pag kel 
meeting in she Wesleyan was fraught vith serinag danger td. my 
health, fer having tecevered trom agnte tabargulesis I vas open te 
the gare deadly deeease Seite ranewod throngh an szeossivaely poisap~ 
atursphere. 
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(3)The meetings in the Pavilion the succeeding year (1906) were 
a arranged, I believe, by the Trustees, and a Chairman ‘appointed, 80 
that after lir.Paynter's yoar theso open meetings in the Pavilion 
were efficially sanctioned by the Keswick Authorities. 


Now after these arrangements in the past if the Pavilion open neetings 
for me are to cease I fear it will appear that "Keswick" has taken a 
step of retrogression. If they had continued as arranged only by lir.. 
Paynter, and if no official sanction had been given by the appointing | 
of a Chairman, and the announcement in the Programme, their cessation 
now could the more easily be explainod, and I could have reverted to 
the open moetings arranged by others, with the Keswick Authorities free 
of any reflection. 


It will also be of very grave importance to the whole Church of 
Christ, if "Keswick" officially sets its face against Yomen spoaking to 
mixed audiences, when at this time God is using Women in a .vory marked 
way, and the whole current of life moving throughout the (spiritual) 
Church is toward clear and open ground for Women in the work of God. 


Then as rogards my own position, it makes it very difficult, In my 
contact with the Convention attenders at Keswick I have always checked, 
and combatted every word of criticism over any action of the Trustees, 
and invariably endeavoured to present the right light on the difficul- 
ties of those in authority, so that any who have spoken to mo have 
left me with a contented sririt. I say this simply to emphasize that 
any course of action on my part, which appears in the least degree to 
be contrary to the attitude of my colleagues, is very painful to me; y 
yet I have to face the fact that after all these years of opon meetings 
on the Sundays at Keswick, I am bound to enter any opening presented 
to me, where I can give those who cannot attend the Ladies' Meetings,. 
the message laid upon me, 


a testa SRE ee ot 
orthcoming Convention I have 
Services in one of the Chapols, and I have had 
accept the invitation, but I can also see that 
would be avoided if the Pavilion open meetings 


the: 
thee ae ceca no unrost, and no comment, The people have now acceptod 
ng their wishes, and the large number of brethren, from 


other lands, whom I 
Personally knowswould fall in-¢ 
without questioning the attitude of the Authovivice or Pea ne 


As regards the f been asked: to take the 
no alternative but to 
vory much difficulty 
were continued, for then 
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I do not know whether you have weighed the mattor from all these 
points of view, but I feel I ought to frankly put them bofore, you, y 
can honestly say that it is the wolfare of Keswick, I havo at heart; 
with @ real desire that we should present to the world an united 
attitude. How much I have been urged from many quarters to courses of 
action that would have broken this public attitude of unity, I aannot 
tall you, but if it is possible to keep in line, without the sacrifice 
of principle and disobedience to God. I dosire at any personal cost: to 
maintain unity. 


T have said nothing of the seal of God upon these open moetings, for 
you will undorstand that it is difficult for me to do BO, and yet I 
see that under spacial circumstances the Apostle Paul war compelled to 
speak of the way that God had saaled his massage, I therefore will tell 
you that recently I was speaking at a Workers’ Conference, with a 
Vicar. presiding whom I had nover mot before, and it was with groat 
astonishment I heard him tell the audience in his introductory words, 
that, as a C.M.8. Deputation, he had moved about considerably in Great 
Britain, nnd he had found large numbers of Church of England clergy 
acknowledge to him great blessing through the messages God had given «* 
me at Keswick... 


Again one of our Keawick Speakers recently told me that he had been 
amazed to find at last “Keawick" what large numbers of poople had gone 
up to Keswick especially to get the message which God hed given me! I 
am perfactly aware it is the message = and not the. messenger = which is 
sought after, but these two simple statemants, out of many othors, show 
that the grave importance of the decision concerning the continuance of 
these opan meetings in the Pavilion, is not personal, but is of very 
widespread importance both to Keswick, nd to the Church of God, for 
the reasons I have already mentioned. 


The easy path for me would be not.to write this letter, but just to 
go forward agreeing to any other arrangements proposed to me for the 
Sundays, but loyalty to my Keswick colleagues in foreseeing the comment 
and restlessness which any alteration$ in the past arrangoments wiil 
Occasion among the people,makes it clear that it is my duty to put 
before you some pointa of view which may not have occurred to you. 


Yours faithfully, 


Hopkins’ reply ignores her reasoned objections to gender-bias. He simply asks her to 
overlook the accolades from others (albeit praise from men who were grateful for her 
ministry). He suggests that the Keswick schedule will continue as planned. She may speak 
where invited, though clearly she was not invited to speak in the main Pavilion. '°”° 


Maen ander to your lotter of yosterdaylet me say uneofficinlly that 
all the various points you rofor to - we as Trustecs have carefully and 
prayerfully considerod, / 

Tt is «a comfort to know that we are nll of one mind in our decision 
as to arrangements for the next Keswick Convention and ere porfectly 
restful since God leads us, that we neod not bo troubled about conso- 
quences, Thie is the way we must look at it. Don't trouble about what 
people may say. If our eyo is single evory obstacle and difficulty will 
be overcome, und God's blossing will te on the Convention as on former 
years, : 

Personally I can't seo any possible objection to your accepting 
invitations to speak in any building on the Sunday afternoona, Tou 886 
it is not like heving meetings whilst the Convention itself is foing 
on, You certainly will not be acting contrary to the spirit of the 

y by so doing," ? n 
Convention by Ge v Met 


set 


159 Mir. Brynmor Pierce Jones, of Wales, provided copies of this correspondence between Penn-Lewis and 
Hopkins. 


countries like Russia and India. 


-ieguast. 22) 1g06. . a 
—eeoererororr — ee ics 
concerning the progress of civillsa- 
i devel: anit of literature, and the 
ution of religion ; and, having worked 
thelr theories, they proceed to rearrange 
Bidle aceording to their notion of how it 
at to have been. It iz a bold attempt to 
the Scriptures of every Wace of the 
mataal. The. system ‘was cradled in 
eats S and is lergely the work of un- 
ver>. 


In Great Britain the’ higher | 


cs ore little more than second-hand re- 
rs of Continental scepticism. Most of 
are deferiders of revealed religion, and 
ime instances critical views co-exist with 
: epirituality end ie Sone) ideals; but 
pnot be denied that, ‘historically it was 
‘stionallatic workshops mainly that the 
val theory was elaborated, and tliat from 
circumstagee a certain rationalistic im- 


rély a ques i 

end authorship, but of ‘supernatural 
‘ation. © Is the Bible an‘ inspired and 
oritative record of God's. revelation to 
‘sind, or is it a record of man’s changing 
erring his about God? Is Chris- 
‘ty a Natural development from crude 
‘s of superstition and idolatry, or is it of 
natural origin? The so-called critical 
says with emphaeie there is no revela- 
but @ natural process of evolution.”” 


Having settled this fundamental theory, ' 


zecord must be rearranged a Ly. 
wrtunately, history is against the thecry, 
that is no barrier fo these men of 
ace falsely so-called.’ It is a sare trial 
atlence to see history subservient 
heary, and conjecture substituted for 
in he name of criticism, but Dr. Orr 
$his temper. He takes seriously. the 
v= prove that Abraham, Isasc, 

ah, and Moses were creatures of 


spt 
‘et 


‘eomgination; that the tabernacle was'a 
:vand the Levitical priesthood an inven- 


priestly order of late date. Then 
. that: a would mel Se 

f je govern 
ism than to make criticisn work to a 
y which turns the Scriptuces into a 
fomeration of myth, Jegend, and fraud. 


\ quiet iu 

+ Findings to a searching test. the 
s nothing. Such strongholds as 
ais, Deuteronomy, and the Levitical 
are dealt with at length, Then the his- 
‘land prophetical 3 are taken, and 
ed case the inquiry substantially estab- 
+ the orthodox and traditional view. It 
Tost amusing to see how archeology 
wrecting the vagaries of rationalistic 


ofthe 


persistence he. puts their 5 


‘sm and turning to foolishness the wi- ; 


of the wise. What will the critics have 
yt Dr. Orr? Wil they follow the 
ple of Weilhausen, who dropped with- 
‘ word of explanation his chapter on 
tia x., and still preached his theory 


- the foundations had been proved to 
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_ “ish it were possible to persuade 
hers to avoid the parade of critical 
“3a thé pulpit. For the most part they 
* Without authority, and simply retail 
‘tions they cannot verify. It is intel 
A Pigishness, and ig scarcely honest. 
thoy does not set them apart to pull 
nee pieces, but to preach the Word. 
ee _sople who come to worship are 
ified by crude attacks on the Scrip 
ot theap jokes shout myths “and 
ad, Jt is a betrayal of a sacred trust to 
Fi Vantage of privilege to ridicule what 
“Greve heii sacred. i give stones to 
enough, but to give them 

9 for bread ia Sona & eae 


bd letters concerning the working of the Lord 


TE. 


Twelve New Centres Alight in 


BY MRS. PENN-LEWIS, 


CABLE from India sends the glad’ 
A news ‘‘Great victories, twelve - 

stations since Sunday, inform 
Circles."" This means that the 
Spirit of God has been poured out in 
awakening power in twelve new centres 
within the last week! Much must have 
happened in the spiritual realm during these. 
last days after the mighty working of God 
at Keswick and Llandrindod, but I must; 
reserve much concerning these Conventions 
for a later paper, and only at present encour- 
age the Lord's intercessors to pray and not 
faint, and add now just a few extracts from 


in other places to show how He is stirring up 
His people in prayer.” 

Russia is in the throes of her new birth, 
and a new move of the Spirit is now visible 
as the following extracts from letters will 
show :—' The men cried when I spole of 
England's immediate hearty response (to 
the appeal for prayer). They acknowledged 
thelr indifference, coldness in this matter of 
intercessory prayer :—‘ Our senses, our feel 
ings have got blunted,’ they said with tears 
af contrition. ‘ We do not realise, we do not 
enter into the horrors of all that takes place; 
we mind our own concerns, and are careless 
about the rest, and we do nothing, nor do we 
pray as we should.’ A poor working man 
suddenly cried out: ‘ Why not have an all- 
night of prayer as they have in England? * 
There was a murmur of approbation all: 
round," , i 

Again. “ The brethren have been much 
exercised about the prayer question since I 
told them of the response from England, and 
they discussed it with me, and they want me 
to write a Russian appeal to Christiane to 
be sent out to various known centres in the 
South and all over the country—fixing August 
1g, and after that 8 p.m, every alght 
(6 o'clock in Engiand) until the answer 
comes. It is hoped thet one place will get 
hooked on to another (I mean one group of 
Christians to another), and they then will 
be a chain of prayer all over Russia. 

“The men here were yery .touching: 
really stirred and humble. One of them 
said; ‘ Forgive our lack of wisdom and of 
‘comprehension,’ and he prayed in that 
strain. 

Iq Keswick they kept repeating that the 
believers must be awakened before any 
results can be expected. Perhaps it is the 
| same here, and we must not lose time about 

it, for ‘ the days are evil indeed.’ '* 

From New Zealand a worker writes 1 
* How wonderfully God is working through- 
wut the earth, including ope Httle corner, 
though only with individuals so far. But 
these are being prepared in secret for future 
service. Others, again, are taking their 
bearings, and are awaking to spiritual! 
realities; but for the most part it seems that ' 
those in the latter class are seeking to 
strengthen their various systems by more 
steenuows human ecflorts—lectures, concerts, 
&o, . So terrible are the increasing: moni. 
festations of the Evil One all around ug, ast 


se 
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The Life of Faith published an ACCOUNT of Penn-Lewis’s ability to influence men in 


India: 


well as his fierce prolonged attacks upon ud. 
personally, that we are compelled to shelter 
in Christ aa never before. We are seeing 
with clearer spiritual vision Christ crucified 
is indeed the power of God and the wisdom 
of God, and that as He spoiled principalities 
and powers, s0 in Him they are spoiled lor 
us by virtue of our vital union with Him. 


; We pray for God's dear children in the fore. 


front of the battle, and therefore subject to, 


/though not necessarily subjected to, the 


power of the enemy.”! : 

_ From Sweden an evangelist writes :— 
“There is a time of harvest now every. 
where, in our blessed country too. Hundreds 
and again hundreds have ylekded during the 
last six months. The summer time does not 
stop the work. In the capital they, especially 
in one church, have had meetings every night, 
and souls have got saved and sanctified. In 
every meeting we until this day have had, we 
in the same way have felt the powcr of ihe 
Spirit. The cross is boldly litted up, and 
the promise is fulfited: * When I am lifted 
up, I will draw all to Me.’” 

Reverting to India, a missionary writes :-— 
“I think I said in my last letter that we. 
were hearing of new plsces of Revival 
power every week. The thought came to 
me that perhaps I was exaggerating, and 
then immediately on the top of that thought, 
as if to reprove my limiting of the Haly One, 
came the news of another fresh place 
(Nellore). And mark these dates. On 
July 9 Miss Darmstadt wrote me sending re- 
quest for prayer for prayer circular, praylog 
for Revival in the girls’ boarding school, 
Nellore. On July 16 she wrote: ‘Tha Re 
vival began last night. The gisls of the 
boarding schoo! deeply moved, and in great 
agony for sin, some of them prostrated, 
nearly all the school affected.’ ‘ Before they 
call, &c.' Since then she writes that it is 
spreading to the congregation, the same 
humbling. oy 

“| wrote to you about Bomhay. I hear 
that in the C.M.S. Girls’ Schoo! at Girgauna 
(Bombay) there is reason to believe that all 
the girls are converted—and this, too, is 
spreading—a marvelloue change in the tern- 
perature of the missionaries’ prayer mcet- 
ings. : "eS 

“From Bombay also comes the news that 
ali over India in the branches of the 
¥.W.C.A. the month of August is to be 
devoted (evening meetings, Bible-readings, 
&c.) bo prayer for Revival. 

“Here is a lovely thing. Three mis- 
sionaries returned from the Coimbatore Con- 
ference with such shining laces that a youne 
woman who saw them in a meeting went 
home and shut herself up in her room, seck- 
ing che secret of what she had beheld. 

‘* Here, again, is what Mise Abrams wrote 
from Mukti: ‘Twenty-six girls, one teacher, 
ard a matron from the A—— High School, 
all fine young women who know English, 
are here seeking blessing (this as the fulfil. 
ment of Isa. ii. a), and other companies are 
coming to Mukti for the same abject. They 
have nearly all come into the experience of 


'°! The Donald Gee Center, Doncaster, provided August 22, 1906 issue of The Life of Faith copies of pp. 
765-766. 
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Appendix C: Penn-Lewis & Early Keswick Publications 


Appendix C is a near-exhaustive compilation of books, articles, journals, pamphlets, and 
leaflets edited or written by Jessie Penn-Lewis. This Appendix also includes biographical 
works on Mrs. Penn-Lewis, as well as publications by prominent Keswick authors. Titles 
marked by an asterisk indicate that though the title was cited in the Keswick literature, I 
have thus far not been able to located the piece. The authors associated with the early 
Keswick and affiliate conventions have also been included in this appendix. 


Articles, Books, Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Penn-Lewis, J. Abandonment to the Spirit: Notes on the Book of Ezekiel. London: 
Marshall Brothers, 1897, 1899, 1901, 1923, London: The 
Overcomer Book Room, 1925, Bournemouth: The Overcomer 
Book Room, 1945. 


Penn-Lewis, J. All Things New. London: Morgan & Scott, 1917, Dorset: The 
Overcomer Literature Trust, 1917. 


Penn-Lewis, J. “Assurance of Answered Prayer,” The Jnner Life series, no.15, 
Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, [19007] 


Penn-Lewis, J. “The Atoning Work of Christ.” Leicester: The Overcomer Book 
Room, [1900?] Via Crucis series, no. 4 


Penn-Lewis, J. The Awakening in Wales, 1904-1905. London: Marshall Brothers, 
1905, Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, 1922. 


Penn-Lewis, J. “Battle for the Mind.” Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, 
19??, Fort Washington: Christian Literature Crusade, 1992, 1995 


The Jnner Life series, no. 13 


Penn-Lewis, J. “Be of the Same Mind: An Address to Workers.” London: 
Marshall Brothers, 1900?, Words to Workers, no. 6* 


Penn-Lewis, J. “Bend us O Lord (Plyg Ni),” London: Marshall Brothers, 1900? 
Re-printed from the Life of Faith* 


Penn-Lewis, J. A Bible Reading, on the "Pathway” to Life in God. Richmond: 
Y.W.C.A. Institute, 1895 


Penn-Lewis, J. Bible Readings on the Inner Life. London: Marshall Brothers, 1901 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 


Penn-Lewis, J. 
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“The Blessed Un-offended,” Leicester: The Overcomer Book 
Room, !900? The /nner Life series, no. 11* 


I Can, 1 Can’t. Wheaton: Wheaton College Archives, Steven 
Barabas Collection, no publisher, no date 


The Centrality of the Cross. Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book 
Room, published between 1920 — 1925, Fort Washington: 
Christian Literature Crusade, 1993, 1996 


“Change Your Attitude.” Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book 
Room, 1915, Words to Workers, no. 4, The Inner Life series, no. 
12. 


The Church Militant. Warfare Series, no. | Bournemouth: The 
Overcomer Book Room, 1900? 


The Climax of the Risen Life. Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book 
Room, originally published in 1909, 1946 


The Clinic Hour. Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book Room, no 
date 


“Communion with God.” Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, 
Original date of publication 1913?, Fort Washington: Christian 
Literature Crusade, 1980. The Inner Life series, no. | 


The “Conflict in the Heavenlies.” London: Marshall Brothers, 
1900, first published in 1897 * 


Conquest of Canaan. London: The Overcomer Book Room, 4"" 
edition 1945, Fort Washington: Christian Literature Crusade, 1989, 
1992 


“Co-Praying with the Spirit of God,” London: Overcomer Book 
Room, 1900?, The Inner Life series, no. 10* 


The Cross, Basis of Christian Unity. Bournemouth: The 
Overcomer Book Room, no date 


“The Cross and the Blood.” Leicester: The Overcomer Book 
Room, 1900? Words to Workers, no. 5, The Inner Life series, no. 
17 
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“The Cross and the Blotting Out of Sin.” Via Crucis series, no. 5. 
Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, no date. Copied with 
permission from Mattersey Hall, Doncaster, England. 


The Cross of Calvary and Its Message. London: Marshall Brothers, 
1909? 


The Cross and the Natural Man. Bournemouth: The Overcomer 
Book Room, no date 


The Cross and the Sinner.” A leaflet entitled, The Cross is Good 
News. Located at the Wheaton College Archives, Wheaton, IL., no 
date. 


“The Cross as the Touchstone of Faith.” Via Crucis series, no. 1. 
Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book Room, no date 


“Res.” Bournemouth: The Overcomer Book Room, 1900?, The 
Inner Life series, no. 19 


“Cut Through.” Leicester: H. M. Reade, The Word of the Cross 
Leaflets, no. 3., no date. Copied with permission from Mattersey 
Hall, Doncaster. 


“Death in Us Life in You.” Ashville: Victory Tract League, no date 


“Deliverance Unto Death,” London: Marshall Brothers, 1900?, The 
Pathway series, no.5, Warfare series, no. 10 * 


“Delivered Unto Death for Jesus’ Sake: An Address to Workers.” 
London: Marshall Brothers, 1900?, Words to Workers, no. 7 * 


“Delivered Unto Death, or, How to Manifest the Life of Jesus.” 
Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, 1900?, The nner Life 
series, no. 4 * 


“Don’t Look,” London: Marshall Brothers, 1900?, The New Life 
series, no. 7 * 


Dying to Live. Fort Washington: Christian Literature Crusade, no 
date 


“Experimental Difficulties in the Spiritual Life: A Handbook for 
Workers.” Leicester: The Overcomer Office, 1895?, Reprinted 
from The Overcomer. 
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Penn-Lewis, J. 


Face to Face: Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses. London: 
Marshall Brothers, 1900, Leicester: The Overcomer Book Room, 
192-9? 


“Fads and Freedom.” London: Marshall Brothers, 1900?, The New 
Life series, no. 2 * 


“Far Above All.” London: Marshall Brothers, 1900?, The New Life 
series, no. 3 * 


“Four Planes of the Spiritual Life,’ Leicester: The Overcomer 
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Watt, G. The Message of The Cross, God’s Master Weapon. No 
Publisher, No date. Copied with Permission from Wheaton 
College Archives, The Steven Barabas Collection, 
Wheaton, IL. 


Watt, G. The Moulding Power of the Cross. New York: The Word of 
the Cross Tracts and Leaflets, The Book-Room, no date. 
Copied with permission from Mattersey Hall, Doncaster. 


Watt, G. The Name that Shall Endure. Dorset: The Overcomer 
Literature Trust, no date 


Journals 


Published quarterly, The Overcomer journal was edited by Penn-Lewis served and 
printed during the years: 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927. Penn-Lewis suspended publication of The Overcomer between 1915- 
1919, due to World War One. The Overcomer journal is available through The 
Overcomer Literature Trust, at http://www.freedomsing.com/overcomer/ 

Penn-Lewis also contributed to other journals such as, Christian Press, The Christian, 
and Our Onward Way. 
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Keswick and Holiness Journals 


A full account of the Keswick Convention sessions was initially published in 1882, by 
The Keswick Convention, which was renamed The Keswick Convention Week, and 
eventually became The Keswick Week. 

In 1874, a monthly account of Robert Pearsall Smith and Hannah Whitall Smith’s 
ministry was published under the title: The Christian Pathway of Power. Robert Pearsall 
Smith edited the journal. In 1879 The Christian Pathway of Power was renamed The Life 
of Faith and was published weekly. The Life of Faith was the main publication of the 
Keswick Convention, and remained in print for over one century. Penn-Lewis regularly 
contributed to Life of Faith, particularly during the years of the Welsh revival (1904- 
1908). 

The American, Methodist Martin Wells Knapp established The Revivalist, an 
American Holiness publication, in 1899. Wells Knapp served as editor, though the 
publication was renamed God’s Revivalist in 1901. Founder of the International Holiness 
Union and Prayer League, Wells Knapp used the proceeds from The Revivalist to build 
God’s Bible School and Missionary Training Home in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1900. 


The Keswick Convention lectures are available through the British Library and are 
listed below as they appear in the online catalog. 


Convention Addresses. Addresses given at Keswick and other 
conventions. Volumes 1-4. London: Morgan & Scott, 1915, 16.80. 


Cumming, J.E. The Blessed Life: Its purity, peace and prayer, with a chapter on 
Keswick (entitled: “The Keswick Convention and Keswick 
Teaching.”) London: S.W. Partridge & co., 1891, 260. 


Duncan, G.B. The Cleansing Word. Cleansing the subconscious depths of 
personality. Stirling: Stirling Tract Enterprise, [1961.] 80. 

Scroggie, G. Outline of Bible Readings on the Love of Life, etc., Keswick 
Convention Diamond Jubilee. Glasgow: Pickering & Inglis, 1935, 
80. 


The Keswick Convention 1891. Supplementary report, containing 
addresses not issued in “Life of Faith.” (The Story of Keswick. 
Eighteenth Convention, 1892, Nineteenth Convention, 1893.- The 
Keswick Week, 1894, Twentieth Convention- 1928, Fifty-third 
Convention.-The Keswick Convention, 1929 etc.. The notes of the 
addresses, revised by the speakers. The Life of Faith: London, 
[1892-.] 40 & 8o. 


Keswick Convention for the Promotion of Practical Holiness, 
1897. Programme and note book, etc. Liverpool: Thompson & Co., 
[1897.} 160. 
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The Keswick Convention, 1930 (-1936, 1935-1939, 1947-1949.) ... 
Programme, and note book. London: Marshall & Co., 1930-49, 
80. 


Keswick Convention 1934 (-1936, 1938, 1939, 1946-1949.) ... 
Programme and note book. 


Keswick Convention 1934 (-1936, 1938, 1939, 1946-1949.) ... 
Programme and note book. London: R.T.S. 1934-49, 80. 


The Keswick Convention in Print, 1941. The Keswick message for 
wartime given by Graham Scroggie ... Reprinted from the Life of 
Faith. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1942, 80. 


The Keswick Convention in Print, 1944. The Keswick Message for 
to-day, given by accredited speakers, according to the programme 
drawn up for the proposed “Keswick in London,” Convention ... 
prepared in collaboration with the trustees of Keswick Convention. 
Reprinted from the Life of Faith. London: Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, 1946, 80. 


The Keswick Convention in London, 1945. Full report of the 
addresses given at the Convention ... held in Westminster Chapel 
... July 16-20, 1945, etc. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1945, 
80. 


The Keswick Hymn-book. Compiled by the Trustees of Keswick 
Convention. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1938, 80. 


